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FOREWORD 


Scripta manent. There is .a kind of immortality in the written 
word. The spoken word is perishable; the written word lives on. 
Perhaps it is this imperishability that gives literature its charm 
and power. The world pays homage to the printed page, because it 
seems to feel the truth of the saying ‘‘the pen is mighter than the 
sword.’’ The pen is mighter for the very reason that mind is 
superior to matter. 


**The literature of a world,’’ Canon Sheehan once wrote, ‘‘is the 
mind of the world placed articulately before us. Literature is the 
world’s general confession, because it is the revelation of certain 
minds, which owe all their success to the fact that they have caught 
up the spirit of the age and rendered its voiceless agony articulate.”’ 
A book represents the mind of a man, and even the mind of a na- 
tion. It demands respect and reverence. 


In the Middle Ages the friars and monks labored long and pa- 
tiently in copying the writings of their day. They knew the value 
of a book. If we today are to give literature its full worth and 
power, we must recapture the spirit and devotion of the early 
friars, who contributed their share to the preservation of a noble 
_ heritage of thought. To this end we hopefully present these papers 
that others may carry on the tradition of the past and instill in their 
fellow-men love and respect for books. 


The officers of the Franciscan Educational Conference wish to 
thank the writers for their contributions to this volume. They like- 
wise wish to express their gratitude to all the members of the Con- 
ference for their interest and cooperation. 


SEBASTIAN F. Mixuas, O.F.M. Cap. 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE BOOK: 
READER’S VIEWPOINT 


Pius Barrnu, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Libraries Are Apostolic 


‘Except for a living man, there is nothing more wonderful than 
a book.” * People read to explore the world vicariously, to share 
life’s many experiences and to escape life’s difficult realities. St. 
Francis and the Franciscans have explored the Christian world, 
have shared life’s spiritual realities, and in search of holy con- 
tentment have sought God in seclusion from the bitter vanities of 
the world. From the very beginning the followers\of St. Francis 
have always promoted the power and the apostolate of Christian 
literature in these three areas of exploration, sharing, and escape. 
The implementation of this ideal will result in Franciscan libraries 
that are Catholic action projects in adult education. To be truly 
Catholic and apostolic like St. Francis, the Franciscan library 
like St. Francis must be attuned to the needs of the people; like 
St. Francis’ ideal “non sibi solum vivere, sed aliis proficere,”’ 
the Franciscan library must not glory mainly in its holdings and 
technical efficiency but must emphasize circulation figures, espe- 
cially in the areas of living that lead the reader to God and ex- 
pand his supernatural charity into loving his neighbor as himself. 


A Reader Is An Artist 


The reader is an artist who “needs direction and practice in 
order to become accomplished in the art of choosing and reading 
good’ books, of removing rubbish,” since, as Walter Pater has 
said, “all art is the removal of rubbish.” ? There should be a spe- 
cial purgatory for librarians where they are punished for lavishing 
indiscriminate love and care upon books good and bad, interesting 
and dull, true and erroneous, learned and stupid.* The Fran- 

+ Kingsley. ; 

2H. O’H. Walker, 8.J., The Power and Apostolate of. Catholic Literature, 
(St. Louis, Missouri: The Queen’s Work. 1938), pp. 13-15. 


* Peter Michaels, Designs for Christian Living, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1947), p. 13. 
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ciscan librarian presents his readers with truth, real inspiration, 
and Catholic living because the reader is an audience who is 
swayed by the eloquence and art of the author. If books are to be 
compared with medicines stored on the shelves of drugstores, cer- 
tainly the good librarian will want a good diagnosis and a state- 
ment of prescribed remedial treatment before he places a book 
in the hands of his readers. This is the reader’s literary security. 


A Reader Is A Person 


The reader personnel point of view does not deny that the li- 
brarian is a technician and that library work is a science, but in 
its hierarchy of values foremost consideration is given to the 
reader or borrower as a person. Just as circulation figures and 
the adjustment of the collection to the library’s objectives are 
more important than statistics on library holdings, so also the 
awareness of the librarian to the status, background, aptitudes, 
needs, interests, and sensitivities of the individual reader and bor- 
rower is more vital to efficient library administration than tech- 
nical competence and scholarly specialization. The Franciscan 
librarian’s chief concern is not with books just as the Franciscan 
teacher’s main objective is not teaching: the highest value in the 
professional lives of both centers around the human being learning. 
Books are a means to that end: the grandest moment in the life 
of any Franciscan librarian, the moment toward which all his 
technical training with books and the backs of books should have 
been directed, that moment comes when he studies the complete 
human being with a view to serving him with reading materials 
that will best enable him as an individual to perform the develop- 
mental spiritual tasks of childhood and adolescence or meet the 
personality needs of adult life in a changing social order. The 
development of the reader as a Christ-like person is the personnel 
point of view in Franciscan librarianship. 

This paper has two parts: the first part tends to emphasize the 
apostolic attitude of the librarian, while the second part defines 
the areas of his apostolic service to the reader. 

Historically, our libraries developed out of formal institu- 
tionalized education. With the exception of depository libraries 
where manuscripts and rare collections of printed works tend to 
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emphasize the research, museum, and custodial functions, libraries, 
whether within or without schools, should really perform a spe- 
cialized type of educational service that might be readily integrated 
with the personnel work of church, friary, and school, hospital and 
home for the aged, social center and army camp, industrial: and 
commercial organizations. Now, educational service must be 
clearly distinguished from custodial service (keeping books). 
Education means improvement and the types of improvement 
which occur are assumed to be the outcomes of educational ob- 
Jectives. There are many kinds and degrees of improvements 
in human behavior that librarians might want to effect: improve- 
ments in religious information, logical methods of thinking, shifts 
in the scale of spiritual interests, attitudes, and appreciations, en- 
couragement of Catholic esthetic and social sensitivities, of 
creativeness and self-appraisal, the development of a Catholic 
world-view that emphasizes rational control in personal and social 
adjustment. To effect these or assist in their realization, the 
Franciscan librarian’s educational services must implement or 
counteract the influences which other agencies are having: upon 
the individual. Hence, the individual reader must be studied in 
his environment if the librarian would perform the optimum apos- 
tolic service for him. Libraries must be apostolic, not only for 
the scholar, but also for the common man. Let the bum from the 
waterfront, the bowery, and skid-row come in out of the rain and 
read Tolstoi’s short stories, the Catholic Worker, lives of the Saints, 
Franciscan pamphlets and the Fioretti.* Therefore, the study of 
the reader in his environment and culture patterns is the personnel 
point of view in librarianship. It is obvious that the study of the 
reader in his environment and culture patterns is prerequisite to 
the development of the reader as a person and a virtuous Christian. 

There are a great many Franciscan librarians who have this 
point of view; there are not a few who actually live this point 
of view. Have you ever tried to summarize their peculiarly 
strong points ? 

Librarian As A Receptionist 
Look for the librarian who is a kind receptionist adorned with 


“Peter Michaels, Design For Christian Living, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1947), p. 23. 
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the social graces that make the individual reader feel welcome. He 
is not so in love with his books that he is torn by an inner con- 
flict between book and reader and he never considers the reader 
as an intruder in his tryst with the books he loves. The recep- 
tionist-librarian places people at ease and the hospitable environ- 
ment he has created is conducive to a desirable attitude on the 
part of the reader. In its turn the attitude created will allow 
the librarian to influence and motivate the reader according to the 
library’s objectives. Emotional and cultural barriers tend to 
break down when rapport between librarian and reader are built 
up by social graciousness. 


Librarian As A Conversationalist 


Secondly, look for the librarian who is a good conversationalist. 
He will on the one hand not encourage gossip but will be alert to 
the reader’s problems and skillful in securing information that 
will be helpful in understanding these problems. A good con- 
versationalist-librarian should be more interested in listening and 
asking leading questions than in entertaining because his objective 
is sympathetic knowledge of the reader in his environment and 
culture patterns. 

Librarian As A Psychologist 


Thirdly, the librarian who lives the personnel point of view 
must be a practical psychologist. To be such one must have a 
knowledge of human goals, goal-seeking, and individual differ- 
ences in personality needs, together with ability to pierce outward 
behavior and read the emotional yearnings and mental operations 
even when concealed, to know not what book is selected, but to 
understand why it has been. selected. Courses in psychology 
coupled with direct experience and a study of human nature in 
action will help to make the librarian a practical psychologist. 


Librarian As A Generalist 


In the fourth place, the Franciscan librarian who wants to be 
a reader personnel worker must be a Christian generalist. He 
must be all things to all men. This implies a good general edu- 
cation in the course of which the librarian has been introduced 
to all the major and broad fields of human knowledge. This does 
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not exclude specialization but does place a premium upon the dis- 
tribution of formal education over several fields such as is had 
in the divisional major offered in many colleges and universities. 
Franciscan librarians must select the best in many fields of 
knowledge—they must be or become Christian humanists. 


Librarian As A Special Technician 


Fifthly, the librarian should be a social technician. The extro- 
vert type of personality which loves to work with people and has 
an ingenious social sensitivity for getting along with even difficult 
characters and a buoyancy for making quick adjustments to rapidly 
changing social situations will find it easy to influence others with- 
out offending while at the same time providing pleasant experi- 
ences that will warm the atmosphere for continuing librarian- 
reader relationships. Other types of personality can, perhaps, 
acquire something of this debonair quality by consciously giving 
themselves extensive opportunities for social experiences in infor- 
mal and formal ways so that they may develop a degree of personal 
satisfaction from working with people. To avoid bad habits of 
dealing with people one should be humble enough to seek the 
eriticism and supervision of others whose ability is noteworthy 
in keeping their human relations happy and efficient. Comment- 
ing on the possibility of developing the social skills a noted educa- 
tor makes the following observations regarding the education of 
prospective librarians: 

There is as yet no definite evidence as to whether the personality factor 
is purely a matter of native ability or one that can be developed by edu- 
cation . . . Development of a person’s ability to work with others is, 
perhaps, as much a matter of experience as it is of actual informational 
education. Students have abundant opportunity for this type of ex- 
perience in their relationships with other students through extra-curricu- 
lum activities, through living arrangements, and in many informal ways 
. . . Like most types of experiences, however, these informal methods of 


developing one’s abilities need to be closely supervised by some mature 
worker if mistakes are to be avoided and undesirable characteristics 


eliminated.® 


The librarian, then, who lives the reader-personnel point of 
view is a kind receptionist, a good conversationalist, a practical 


® John Dale Russell, ‘‘Professional Education for Librarianship,’’ The Li- 
brary Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4, October, 1942, pp. 785, 787-788. 
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psychologist, a Christian generalist, and a social technician, all 
qualities of a real apostle. 


Areas of Reader-Personnel Services 


In the second part of this paper, I shall try to classify and illus- 
trate the major areas of reader-personnel services which can be 
performed by the Franciscan librarian. 

Since the philosophy of personnel work keeps in mind the entire 
person it follows that orientational studies of the reader must be 
made by the library staff. In this connection I should like briefly 
to outline an experiment which was initiated a few years ago in the 
South Chicago Branch of the Public Library by Lowell Martin.® 
Library procedures became reader-centered as advance informa- 
tion was gathered about each reader’s occupation, age, education, 
nationality, group memberships, interests, hobbies, sex, marital 
status. An ingenious method was devised for codifying this in- 
formation into the reader’s card number which appeared on date 
slip and book card and was thus seen at regular intervals. The 
code used is quite simple and short because it is made up of both 
letters and numbers; a library assistant by using the charts can 
complete a code card in less than two minutes. Experience has 
shown that-very few people resent giving the information when 
asked with skill and graciousness. New readers, at the time of 
registration or taking out their card, check the age group to which 
they belong (under 21, 21-84, 35-50, 50 and over), give the num- 
ber of years of formal schooling, and give the name of the place 
of employment thus indicating indirectly their occupation. The 
reader’s code index which provides considerable material for such 
orientational studies, usually consists of two letters and three num- 
bers. The first letter indicates sex and occupation, the second 
letter gives education and age group, the first number expresses 
place of residence on the basis of geographic distance from the 
library, while the second and third numbers further distinguish 
the individual from others in his geographic district on the basis 
~ * Lowell Martin is now connected with the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. The author of this paper had access to some mimeo- 


graphed material on this experiment prepared by the Chicago Public Library 
in December 1940. 
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of ethnic group and socio-economic status. Take for example the 
code index: U D 1 27. 


U—woman in domestic and personal trades (cook, waitress, or servant- 
maid) 
D—over fifty years of age with four years or less of formal education. 


1—resides within first geographic district on basis of distance from. 
the library. 


2—-socio-economic status below average; native born; of immigrant eth- 
nie group. 


7—widow, with three dependents. 
For further clarification of this rather ingenious and hopeful 
attempt at an orientational study of the reader as a complete per- 


son the following schedules are given as originally presented in 
Mr. Martin’s mimeographed report on the experiment. 


Schedule for Sex and Occupation 


Male Occupation Female 
A Scientific Profession (e.g. doctor) M 
B Social Profession (e.g. Lawyer) N 
Cc Business People O 
D Clerical Workers iE 
E Sales People R 
F Skilled Workers and Foremen 8 
G Semi-skilled and unskilled workers dt 
H Domestic and Personal Service Trades U 
i Students V 

Housewives WwW 

J Farm Workers x 

K Unemployed ¥, 

L Unclassified Z 

Schedule for Education and Age 
4 Yrs. 5-8 9-12 12 Yrs. 

Age or less Years Years g Over Unclassified 
Under 21 A F K P V 
21-34 B G L R WwW 
35-49 C H M 8 x 
50 and over D I N 4h Y 
unclassified E J O U Z 
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In Franciscan libraries, perhaps, other types of information 
dealing with Catholic backgrounds might be secured by a good 
conversationalist and thus the technique of this experiment could 
be further refined. Thus, the apostolic libraries might note areas 
of false information, unwholesome attitudes, gaps in Catholic 
appreciation, desire for spiritual reading or material for prospec- 
tive converts. Attempts at such orientational studies of the reader 
as a whole person in his environment and culture patterns have 
been found of value not merely in reader guidance but also in 
book selection and especially should be employed for validating 
the hypotheses upon which our respective libraries have been 
founded. Our subjective purposes might not correspond very well 
with the backgrounds and the purposes of the actual users of our 
libraries. Why not test our assumptions by a study of our clien- 
tele? This would certainly exemplify the reader-personnel point 
of view. 

Reader Counseling 

A second reader-personnel service that librarians perform con- 
sciously or unwittingly is counseling: educational, vocational, per- 
sonal, and religious. The librarian is a gracious host who must 
effectively introduce the prospective reader to the author of a book 
by showing the reader just how he could use the volume toward 
a solution of his own problem. An excellent example is given 
by Alice Bryan of Columbia University’s Library Service School.’ 
She writes of a reader who requested a thrilling detective story 
which would keep her husband home at least a few evenings each 
week. The librarian in suggesting such a “thriller” nonchalantly 
inquired whether her husband went out a great deal. This leading 
question led to a quite a discussion of family affairs growing out 
of an unemployment situation which required the husband to ac- 
cept an unsatisfactory lower status job so that he sought personal 
satisfaction by going out a great deal at night. The wife left the 
library with two additional volumes, a novel dealing with unem- 
ployment and a more serious volume on vocational rehabilitation. 
How many Franciscan libraries present the stories of Matt Talbot 
and Maggie to those who need them most ? 


"Alice Bryan, ‘‘Personality Adjustment Through Reading,’’ Library 
Journal, 64: 573-576. 
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Guidance in the library (reader’s advisory service) consists of 
a great deal of listening and discussion that will put life’s prob- 
lems in the proper position on the scale of values, making the 
reader take heart in realizing that others have already encountered 
and solved the same problems. After tactfully probing into the 
reader’s motivation and supplying as much information as one 
has, it is advisable to refer the counselee to other helpful agencies, 
but not without first carefully selecting and suggesting appropriate 
reading materials. Thus, after hearing a reader discuss her fam- 
ily problems you might suggest some such volume as Florence 
Hornback’s The Walters Family or you might mention that there 
is a problem very akin to hers which forms the background of a 
novel that was on the “best seller” list a few years ago. 

A shelf of carefully selected educational and occupational infor- 
mation will be found very useful in these respective guidance 
areas especially if this information is up-to-date and attuned to 
the varied requests of adolescents and young adults. Librarians 
ought not to have a feeling of inferiority in the field of counseling 
though some acquaintance with the techniques of securing rapport 
and conducting the interview will be found very helpful. Coun- 
seling “experts” are usually just ordinary people away from home; 
if they are at home they are frequently too busy or too costly 
for the rank and file of our clientele. Let’s do what we can as 
well as our knowledge and experience and time will allow. 


Reader Referral Service 


This brings us to the third reader personnel service that l- 
brarians can perform. You will pardon me if I illustrate this 
third type of service which I shall call referral service from 
examples that occur under my very eye, as director of St. Peter’s 
Circulating Library. Most of you know St. Peter’s Church as 
a very busy place. And yet there are no parishioners; most of 
the people who come to us with marriage, family, financial, social, 
religious, and personal problems are referred to us. Not a few 
of these are referred to us by our own library staff. These apos- 
tolic people are Third Order members who volunteer their services 
so well that St. Peter’s is the largest uniquely Catholic Circulating 
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library in Chicago (over 12,000 volumes were circulated in 1946). 
Frequently we priests are told by visitors to our parlors that they 
were browsing around the library and talking to one of the li- 
brarians and she told them to inquire at the rectory about having 
that marriage fixed up, or taking instructions, or returning to the 
sacraments, or about mixed company keeping, or about ways and 
means of assisting an unmarried mother, a truant boy, or a 
drunken husband. These I would call reader personnel services 
of the referral type which serve to integrate the work of the library 
with the work of the church. Such is the apostolate of the Fran- 
ciscan library. 

Similar referral services are possible also in school libraries; 
n as far as the librarian becomes more conversant with student- 
teacher relations he can more readily refer students to those 
instructors and spiritual directors who will provide the greatest 
degree of assistance in solving a particular problem. If public 
librarians who keep themselves acquainted with the facilities and 
location of helpful community agencies in the fields of housing, 
health, veteran’s adjustment, recreation, charities, and informal] 
group work can be of inestimable assistance to their readers even 
as they fulfill their primary duty of introducing the reader to a 
worthwhile author of interest, so can Catholic and Franciscan 
librarians lead the spiritually hungry to the printed source of 
goodness, truth, and beauty. 


Reader Integration Service 


A fourth reader personnel service might be called integrational 
in as far as it satisfies basic personality needs and thus unifies or 
integrates the reader within himself. As you well know, many 
people are torn within themselves by inner strife and religious 
conflict. At times the goals they hope to achieve are themselves 
in conflict: a religious need may conflict with a need for personal 
satisfaction in a type of work that does not provide sufficient 
financial remuneration for attaining a high status in society. 
Frustration or aggressiveness might follow when such individuals 
find themselves out of the swim of the socially mobile groups in 
society. The desire for recognition and the need for security, 
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both economic and religious, in a hostile environment can soon be 
spotted by an alert librarian who might well take time to explain 
what these basic drives are and the methods all of us might use 
to become a big frog in a little pond, an instrument of God through 
the authority of good example rather than the authority of posi- 
tion. There is a great deal of vicarious satisfaction we can secure 
from Catholic fiction and biography in our desire to be somebody 
and in meeting our need for new experience when the same people, 
places, and thoughts begin to bore us. Travel stories in Catholic 
lands, tales of missionary adventure can satisfy the adolescent 
craving for change, variety, freedom of opportunity, as young 
folk follow the Christian hero’s exploits from the pages of a book 
which the librarian has substituted for their daydreams and inter- 
nal conflicts lest they lead to socially disapproved overt behavior. 
Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., recently gave an illustrated lecture to 
a young people’s group at St. Peter’s Library in which she em- 
phasized the contribution of the young secular laity to Catholic let- 
ters. I know that many were encouraged by that lecture to try to 
write and achieve, an encouragement growing out of their per- 
sonality need for recognition, a recognition which might possibly 
come to them when they, too, are listed in the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. 


Reader Promotional Service 


A fifth type of reader personnel service that is perhaps par- 
ticularly suitable for the small but very functional Catholic library 
might be called by a variety of names but, for our purposes, we 
shall baptize it simply “promotional.” 

Recently I had the privilege to examine a Franciscan College 
for the North Central Association, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. What impressed me most about that library was its promo- 
tion of general Christian reading. One of the librarians kept 
a special card file of the voluntary reading done by each student 
and counseled each student about general cultural and spiritual 
reading. These files revealed reader growth in selected readings 
from freshman to sophomore years, from sophomore to junior, 
and junior to senior years. Franciscan college libraries, there- 
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fore, should not merely supply the faculty and students with the 
required readings for their classes, but should promote Christian 
biography and spiritual books among faculty and students. 
Having studied our readers as persons coming out of particular 
culture patterns we ought to study our bill of goods in relation 
to their main interests and needs, not merely with regard to card 
catalogs and book selection but especially on the basis of accessi- 
bility. We know the all-too-human tendency among all literate 
folk, no matter what degree of literacy they possess, to browse 
around books. The closed shelf Dewey decimal classification policy 
might be logical and protective against loss, but it is a functional 
and psychological failure from the reader personnel point of view. 
Even the learned scholar is inhibited by the Dewey subject classi- 
fication because knowledge in any field is not limited to one sub- 
ject: hence, the scholar must work from bibliographies rather than 
from author or subject catalogs and indices. Certainly, free access 
to library shelves which the reader enjoys because the collections 
are geared to varying interests and capabilities, tends to promote 
circulation as much as it actually guides reading. The South- 
Chicago branch of the public library introduced two new collec- 
tions on the basis of reading ability; it labelled the advanced 
readers’ collection “The Current Scene” while the second collec- 
tion, intended for persons of limited reading ability was called 
“Young Adults Collection.” The books are arranged according 
to subjects that appeal; each book carries annotations about the 
subject and suggestions for improving one’s reading ability. At 
St. Peter’s, we adhere to an open shelf browsing policy, attractive 
jacket displays, and popular classifications, (fiction, biography, 
travel, etc.). We have removed the following inscription: 


They borrow books, they will not buy 
They have no ethics or religion 

I wish some kind Burbankian guy 

Would cross my books with homing pigeons. 


As long as good reading takes place, we can afford to lose a few 
books each year. 
In the promotional phase designed to increase an adjusted circu- 
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lation perhaps the following kinds of collections would be found 
serviceable : 


Books on Trial. Social Discussion Collection. 
Catholic Best Sellers. Music and Fine Arts Collection. 
Formal Student Collection. Reference and Research Collec- 
Current Choice Readings. tion. 

Young Adult Collection. praneisenas Heroes. 


Catholic Action Collection. 
Cana Conference Materials For 
Pre-Canaites. 


Vocation and Hobbies Collection. 
Light Recreational Reading. 


Travel and Foreign Language Lives of Leaders. 
Collection. Religious Adventurers. 
Religious Discussion Collection. Philosopher’s Shelf. 


Socialized Setting ; 

Attractively advertised, arranged on the basis of interest and at 
times made the center of a socialized setting such as a library tea, 
library concert, library tour, book-processing demonstration, or 
book review followed by refreshments, the books of these collec- 
tions would rarely stand alone. Even in high schools where 
libraries are turned into study halls, pupils would not be a charge, 
but, instead, the books would be to them a challenge.*® 

The amount of real spiritual reading done by the pious folk 
at St. Peter’s Library is truly amazing; it has made the tepid 
fervent, the convert, well informed, and has made the spark of 
vocation burst into the bright flame of religious perfection in such 
who have followed the invitation of St. Augustine Tolle, lege, 
“Take and Read.” The apostolate of the book must be functional 
—it can be so only in the hands of the reader. This is achieved 
only by librarians with the reader personnel point of view. 


Conclusion 


The. Franciscan library must be unique: Catholic, apostolic, 
truly functional. This means that it is designed to improve the 
reader religiously, spiritually, humanly. It must lead the reader 
to God and help him bring others closer to God by providing ma- 
terials for Christian thinking on the problems of life, engendering 
Christian sensitivities, developing wholesome attitudes, values and 


® Alexander Frazier, ‘‘School Librarians: Clerks or Teachers,’’ School Re- 
view, January, 1946, LIV, no. 1, 43-48. 
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appreciations, satisfying desirable emotional needs, encouraging 
skill in selective reading, and building a healthily modern Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. The Franciscan library should be a haven 
of peace whither all may come to solve their problems through 
reading—not just anything, but the Truth, the Good, the Inspira- 
tional. The reader wants the wheat separated from the chaff; he 
does not come to us because we have a well-rounded and complete 
collection (he can go to the public library for that) ; he does not 
come to us as a scholar (except, perhaps for Franciscan materials) 
—much rather the reader comes to the Franciscan library as a 
common man seeking truth, goodness, and inspiration—and we as 
Franciscan librarians cannot let him down if we are true to our 
Franciscan apostolate. j 

It seems clear, furthermore, that the Franciscan reader per- 
sonnel point of view demands that we accentuate the positive 
extrovert qualities rather than the technical science of the librarian 
and emphasize those services which show special regard for the 
reader as a person. That is the Franciscan ideal and distinctive 
characteristic. The reader who enters the Franciscan library 
wants to meet a kind receptionist, a good conversationalist, a prac- 
tical psychologist, a Christian generalist, and a social technician 
who can meet the reader’s needs through personnel services that 
include proper orientation, counseling, referral, integration, and 
promotion of that type of reading which will be of greatest service 
to the individual reader. 

The Franciscan democratic concept of adjustment to individual 
differences is basic to the reader’s point of view. The Franciscan 
librarian believes strongly in the integrity, sovereignty, and dig- 
nity of the human person as taught by Christian philosophy and 
seeks to develop in each reader his finest potential qualities of 
personality through carefully guided reader personnel services 
that do not necessarily give the reader what he wants, but which 
like truly Franciscan services, minister primarily to his spiritual 
and religious needs. 


DISCUSSION 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O.F.M.—: In the paper just presented to us we 
have a wealth of material gathered by one who has immediate contact with 
the Apostolate of the Book in Chicago’s famed library at St. Peter’s Church. 
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Fr. Pius ably demonstrates the reader’s viewpoint. Good books are in demand 
everywhere by all types of readers. The fulfillment of the librarian’s role in 


society is the placing of these books into the outstretched hands of the 
clamoring readers. 


Free Reading Material 


There are many readers who cannot afford the price of a book or pamphlet 
and who are not completely satisfied with a short-time loan of a highly 
desirable book. Other organizations have recognized this consumer demand and 
have placed well-stocked racks at railroad stations, airports, hotel lobbies, 
ete., inviting prospective readers to help themselves and carry their reading 
material home where they can study and re-read it at their leisure. Many 
of our churches have placed similar racks in their vestibules but with the 
inscription of ‘‘Please deposit dime.’’ It’s a sinful abuse of the house of 
God comparable to the sales by the vendors in the Jewish temple. Much 
better results would be achieved if these pamphlets and other reading ma- 
terial were placed at the disposal of the readers without the demand of paying 
a ‘‘fine’’ for good reading. Financial aid can readily be secured from Ter- 
tiary Groups, Holy Name Societies, Saint Vincent de Paul Society and in- 
dividual benefactors. 


Modern Techniques 


Fr. Pius has indeed convinced us that the librarian must be a receptionist, 
conversationalist, psychologist, generalist and social technician. He should 
likewise be a psychiatrist. All of our librarians would do well to become ac- 
quainted with Father Moore’s biblio-therapy and apply it in their daily work 
for the readers’ benefit. No librarian of today can afford to neglect modern 
audio-visual devices. The modern library is no longer merely a receptacle 
for books but also, and more extensively so, the distributing center for films, 
filmstrips, slides, posters, recordings ete. etc. Reader-use of all these recently 
introduced devices and techniques is spreading with amazing results. 


Friar-Readers 


Our confreres, be they priests, clerics or brothers, constitute a very peculiar 
type of reader. We as librarians must study their problems in a special 
way and take extraordinary means to promote their reading welfare. In this 
respect I would like to make several observations, namely: 


1. How much is being done at present for our brother’s libraries (the 
candidates, tertiaries, simply and solemnly professed)* Maybe some of our 
houses do not have any at all. What books are found there and what books 
should be on its shelves? 


2. The cleric’s library is of tremendous importance for the future of our 
Province and Order. Is their library adapted to their needs? It is the duty 
of the librarian to cooperate with the master of clerics (of brothers, ter- 
tiaries )to encourage the reading of certain chosen books by our clerics during 
their formative years. Many a vocation can (and actually has been) saved 
or strengthened by the timely reading of a good book suggested by the 
librarian or master. The drawing up of a Franciscan Seminarian Reading 
List is imperative. 


3. What can be said about the reading of our young Fathers? Once 
ordained many of them lose contact with books entirely, with the possible 
exception of the breviary. Their time is not budgeted properly for cultural 
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and spiritual development. All of their previous interests are lost or nar- 
rowed down to the immediate task assigned to them by the provincial chapter. 


4. Our librarians must even consider the Apostolate of the book in refer- 
ence to our old, retired Fathers. Their dotage should not be limited to the 
smoking of a pipe and reminiscing to willing listeners. We as librarians should 
likewise study their peculiar problems and needs. Maybe an appropriate book 
read by the old Fathers (or read to them if their sight is failing) would 
increase their love of God and prepare them efficiently for their final meeting 
with their Maker. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE BOOK: 
AUTHOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Joun T. Lorrus, O.F.M.Conv. 


After accepting the invitation to prepare a discussion on “The 
Apostolate of the Book ... Author’s Viewpoint,” the writer felt 
there were two possible avenues of approach to the problem. The 
first would be to develop an essay re-phrasing and re-stating the 
ancient principles of Catholic literary criticism with, perhaps, 
an attempt at a modern application for more effective defense and 
spread of the Faith. From the pen of one with a philosophical 
bent and extensive experience in Twentieth Century authorship 
such a paper could have elements of interests. But at best the 
result would still be largely personal and merely normative. 

A better idea seemed to be that of obtaining from people who 
are active and successful in the apostolate their own views on their 


Numbers do not refer to footnotes. Numbers signify the writers listed in 
the following key: 


1. Fr. Walter Farrell 23. Mary Dixon Thayer 

2. William G. Bruce 24, John Brunini 

3. Fr. James J. Daly, S.J. 25. Dr. Patrick Scanlan 

4, Fr. Pascal Boland, O.S.B. 26. Fr. John O’Brien 

5. Fr. Maurice Sheehy , 27. Kathleen Norris 

6. Fr. Raphael McCarthy, 8.J. 28. Sr. M. Madeleva 

7. Fr. Joseph Husslein, S.J. 29. Dorothy Fremont Grant 

8. Fr. Joseph McSorley 30. Fr. E. F. Garesche, 8.J. 

9. Katherine Burton 31. Fr. Patrick Carrol, C.S.C. 
10. The Most Rev. John F, Noll, D.D. 32. Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
11. Fr. Neil Boyton, S.J. 33. Daniel Sargent 
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work, its degree of success, and its present needs. This approach 
promised more possibilities of interest and value, both speculative 
and practical, and was therefore adopted. The present paper 
is, then, a report of an investigation conducted by the writer 
during the past few months to obtain some expressions of opinion 
which reflect the active viewpoint from which the apostolate is cur- 
rently being exercised. The material was obtained by means of a 
letter and questionnaire submitted by mail to members of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors. Selection of names from this 
list of authors was made more or less at random, but with an eye 
to diversity of state of life and fields of interest. In all eighty- 
five individuals were asked for their views. The questionnaire 
covered four points: 


1. What is your conception of the apostolate ? 

2. Is the apostolate currently meeting with success ? 
3. If not, why? 

4. Suggested measures for furthering the apostolate. 


The response to the questionnaire was most gratifying. A 
total of fifty-four answered the letter sent them. Ten of these 
courteously requested to be excused from completing the form 
because of pressure of other affairs, because of ill health, or be- 
cause of an established policy of not expressing themselves through 
such media. 

Thus the writer has at hand fourty-four more or less complete 
sets of answers to his questions. A list of names is appended 
and the various authors will be identified in this paper by cor- 
responding numbers when not mentioned individually. It is hoped 
that this presentation and summarization of the statements made 
in reply to the questionnaire will find merit among those who dedi- 
cate themselves to the apostolate of the printed word. 


1. What Is Your Conception of the Apostolate? 


The statements of those responding to this question are quite 
naturally almost as varied as the number of individuals concerned. 
But for convenience they can be grouped under four headings: 
general statements, statements of particular purpose, definitions, 
comment on the apostolate. 
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General Statements 


Of the résponses which he has lumped under this head the 
writer prizes that of the gentleman who very candidly said he 
was passing by the questionnaire because he was “unable to under- 
stand what is meant by ‘an apostolate of the book’”. (41) Even 
more impressive in its honest humility was the statement of a 
very fine writer: “I would rather not use any such grand terms. 
I do my work, as any man does any other work, because it is my 
job. It seems to me unnecessary to bother my head with anything 
except trying to do that job to the best of my ability.” (20) A 
‘member of the hierarchy who has devoted his life to the apostolate 
of publication stated merely that: “I believe that any movement 
to promote the wider distribution of good books is worthy of warm- 
est commendation.” (10) 

Msgr. Sheen suggests that the book next to the spoken word 
is one of the most fruitful forms of the apostolate. “It is, of 
course,” he adds, “not as important as the spoken word, for Our 
Blessed Lord Himself never wrote, and yet His spirit inspired 
the Apostles and Disciples to write what is now known as the 
New Testament.” 

Fr. Walter Farrel, O.P., outlined his views on the apostolate 
in an article entitled Twentieth Century Apostle (THE THOM- 
IST, April, 1947), wherein he places it among the three means 
of the general apostolate. 

The task of the apostle of Christ remains essentially the same in every 
age. Men are to be brought to God, and God to men; heaven is to be 
sampled beforehand through the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
in the hearts of men; ... The Apostles could bring their message to 
men by shouting it, by writing it, or by living it. All three they did, 
exhausting the possibilities for the spreading of truth, as the Church 
must always do. 


Statements of Particular Purpose 


Five of the responses expressed the personal purpose of the indi- 
vidual author. An editor of a Catholic magazine who finds time 
also for publication of booklets on the spiritual life writes, “When 
I write something it is with the intention of being of service to 
others, that what I write will help them to fulfill their duties and 
obligations towards God, themselves, and their neighbors. It is 
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a sharing of the fruits of my own studies, experiences, und 
thoughts.” (4) 

The head of a large Catholic publishing house stated that his 
interest in Catholic literature has been chiefly from the standpoint 
of a publisher, and as such he has: 

taken seriously the responsibility of finding good Catholic authors and 
seeing that the books entrusted to his firm are given careful editing and 
wide distribution. Adherence has been given to the very practical ideal 
of making every book first serve the spiritual welfare of the reader... 
even in the small measure which a book of entertainment can do... 


and of making all the firm’s books contribute to a better Catholic life 
and culture in America. (2) 


A lady who has published several works on English Literature 
comments: “My own work is in the field of criticism, part of my 
object being to show that the greatest literature is Catholic in 
spirit, another part being to persuade Catholics that ‘pious trash’ 
has no claim to be regarded as literature.” (12) 

Lucille P. Borden, writer of many successful novels, writes 
concerning her own field of authorship: 

A conscientious Christian literary apostolate should be far-reaching. 
As to the novel, I believe with Fr. Robert Hugh Benson that truths of 
the Church can be inserted in the novel in such a way as to teach them 


to those who would never read a serious book on religious subjects. This, 
too, may be far reaching. It has been proved to my postive knowledge. 


John Moody, author of two volumes concerned with his own 
conversion to the Faith, writes: 

Sixteen years ago I was converted to the Catholic Faith. Shortly after 

that I wrote the Long Road Home, a personal biography which told the 

story of my approach to the Church, after sixty-three years of life in a 


Protestant environment. My whole purpose in publishing this book was 
to try to influence others. 


Definitions 


Many of those who answered the first question phrased their 
reply in the form of a definition. Here again we have some vari- 
ation of expression but unity of thought. Most beautiful of all 
is that of Daniel Sargent’s: “To enable Catholics to see birds, 
beasts, men, and the sky as an adopted son of God should.” Many 
of the others we can summarize by defining the apostolate as a 
faithful use of a writer’s talents to further the cause of Christ 
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by making His teachings and their present day application better 
known and more widely appreciated. 

Two of the definitions look to the apostolate as a sharing in 
the work of Christ. As Fr. Jos. Husslein, S.J., put it: “It is to 
carry out the work of Christ on earth in our generation and pos- 
sibly in future generations by means of the written word. That 
work is manifold and is directed toward many different classes 
and purposes.” Somewhat similarly Fr. Paul H. Furfey says, 
“Tt is a part of our general duty of bearing witness to the doctrine 
of Christ.” 

Two others shape their definitions from the obligation of the 
writer. -George N. Shuster says: 


I think it means being as good and honest a writer as one can be, 
wholly aware of realities in a contemporary world, and wholly dedicated 
also to Christian principles. It means being generous and firm alike, 
contributing in no way to fostering obsessions or to manifestation of 
cheap interest in popularity. It means having some respect for the human 
intellect, and an humble awareness of what the grace of God can bring. 


To the above can well be added the comment of Mary Dixon 
Thayer: 


That writers should always write the truth as they see it and that in 
doing so they should not fear to discuss evil and sins (as so many writers 
fear to do), but that ‘‘evil’’ should be seen as evil and not presented in 
such form as to be a temptation and stumbling block to the reader. 


Ten definitions were stated in terms of the spread of Catholic 
principles: 


To build a firm foundation for a Catholic opinion and thought by incul- 
cating the principles of Catholic philosophy, emphasizing the constructive 
side instead of the purely critical of vituperative. (37) 

To present the reading public a Christian viewpoint as it effects every 
human activity. (6) 

To spread Catholic truth so that it can be made more actively a part 
of Catholic living, both for Catholics and non-Catholics. (24) 

To convey knowledge of the Church’s teachings, principles, and ideals 
through the medium of the book to Catholics and non-Catholics. (25) 

To infuse the spirit, thought, and culture of the Church into the Ameri- 
ean way of life; to lessen its paganism by getting the viewpoint of the 
Church on social and ethical. problems before the public, and thus to 
exercise more influence on the direction of our national culture. (26) 
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To keep forward Christian principles as the only solution for all human 
problems. (29) 


Putting in permanent form Catholic thought; doctrinal, historical, 
cultural, personal experiences and comment on current events and 
problems. (38) 


The apostolate is, as I see it, the endeavor of Catholic authors to pro- 
ject Catholic thought (which is really only another name for common 
sense) into all the fields on which they write. It is a form of Catholic 
Action, and given the proper support and enthusiasm, can readily become 
the strongest weapon of all for the Catholic Actionists. (43) 


I believe that at the present day, particularly in the United States, an 
active and widespread apostolate is demanded. To speak for that form 
of literature which is within my own field, writings of a theological 
character, I would insist that the greatest care be taken that the teachings 
of the Church be proposed most exactly and clearly. Furthermore, ques- 
tions of present day interest should be treated in all details, and the 
logic of the Church’s solution of these problems should be pointed out. 
Above all, the Church’s claims to be the one true and authorized religious 
denomination should be constantly repeated. The method of presentation 
should be such as will appeal to the modern mind, but attempts at 
sensationalism should be avoided. (44) 


Perhaps the best of these can be summarized in the advice of 
Fr. James Keller, M.M., given to his Christopher writers in his 
booklet “Calling Christopher Writers’: “As a Christopher writer 
you can bring the basic principles of Christ into literature with the 
same zeal, skill and perseverance which His enemies used to ex- 
clude Hin: With your background of faith, you can judge 
values more truly than those without it; you can interpret human 
existence more faithfully.” 


Comment 


In answering the first of the questions on the apostolate many 
of those responding gave in addition to, or in place of, a definition, 
some comment of the work of the apostolate. The largest num- 
ber of these comments dealt with the varied nature of the apos- 
tolate, varied in its intellectual appeal, in its form, and in its rela- 
tion to Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Mr. William Bruce pointed out in his answer that: “The mass 
of Catholic people include great numbers of people of good will 
at all levels of educational, intellectual, and religious life. They 
all need the service of Catholic writing .. . from the simplest and 
most elementary to the most scholarly and intellectually chal- 
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lenging.” Fr. Husslein also stresses the need of considering these 
variations. ‘Author, publisher, and promoter must realize the 
purpose of the individual book and seek to contribute to its achieve- 
ment, in the best way possible to each.” (7) 

The effect different audiences and varying purposes have on 
writing is explained by Fr. McCarthy, S.J., who writes: 


The presentation varies with the matter treated and with the audience 
it is hoped to influence. By that I mean that the style of a novel will, 
of course, differ from that of a scholarly work; different emphasis will 
be employed when the book or article is intended for Catholics, or for 
the general reading public. 


Many of the authors answering the questionnaire made much 
of the difference of appeal to Catholics and non-Catholics. For 
example, Fr. Theophane Maguire states: “It should form a 
source of reference, information, and inspiration for Catholics 
and non-Catholics. I believe the present emphasis should be on 
the need, opportunities, and methods of extending the lay apos- 
tolate among Catholics, and an attempt to reach the millions who 
are drifting through life in an indifferentism which we must show 
them is irrational and unsatisfying.” Fr. Neil Boyton, S.J., 
writes, “A well written book will strengthen a Catholic in his 
faith, and like radio, instruct the non-Catholic who would not listen 
to a priest from the pulpit.” Fr. John Cronin adds: “I would 
distinguish between books for Catholics and those for the general 
public. We should have both kinds, but they should be written 
quite differently. I would suggest in both cases emphasis on the 
positive rather than the controversial or defensive writing. The 
truth should be presented attractively and with a certain exultation, 
but avoiding smugness. We should also have different books for 
different intellectual groups.” “This involves” comments John 
Brunini, “more than edification of the faithful or an appeal to 
the habitually or readily pious. It involves literature which will 
stand the test of passionate appraisal as literature.” 

The next largest group of comment on the apostolate of the 
book centers on the quality of authorship. Chiefly this is a 
stressing of the need for a high standard of writing. The dignity 
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and worth of the apostolate demands the best. As Fr. Daniel 
Lord, S.J., points out: “Books have been one of the greatest 
influences of all time, and great movements, whatever they are, 
have been swept forward on the tide of great books. If this be 
true, it seems only fair that we who have the Christian truth at 
stake would do what we could to make the apostolate of writing 
as powerful for good as it has been for evil, and the presentation 
of .Christ’s truth as persuasive as has been the writings of his 
enemies.” 

The quality of the work produced in the apostolate of the book 
should form its greatest appeal. Fr. John Considine writes that: 
“Tt would seem wrong to try to browbeat Catholics into reading 
Catholic books purely out of sense of duty. Let us avoid any 
such expression as: ‘Catholics should read Catholic books.’ In- 
stead let us go to the public with the propositions: ‘Catholic books 
make interesting reading.’ If the facts contradict this statement, 
this is, indeed, a pity. It is to be remedied by getting after the 
authors, not after the Catholic public.” 

“In every case,” says Fr. Cronin, “the presentation should be 
clear, accurate, readable, impressive, and, for the most part, non- 
controversial. The defender of the truth cannot be so sensational 
as the purveyor of error. Hence the Catholic writer is not likely 
to produce a best seller, but he can often influence the leaders of 
thought, who, in turn, will influence the multitude. Frequently he 
will be able to break down prejudices and correct the ignorance 
of the well-intentioned.” ; 

“To find writers who will give their books a distinctly Catholic 
color,” writes Kathleen Norris, “without going tractarian, making 
all Catholics saints, all others hypocrites, would be truly to win 
the title of apostolate.” 

Several of the authors made a particular point of the necessity 
of the apostolate of the book in our present day. For example, 
Fr. Edgar Schmeidler says: 

The need for the printed word today cannot be exaggerated. A false, 
even anti-Christian ideology, is growing rapidly. Perhaps the main means 


of putting it over is the printed word. A Christian printed word must 
counteract it. 
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From Fr. Robert Brennan, O.P., coines the statement: 


I’ve been making a survey of study centers in Europe and the Near- 
Orient and I can vouch for the need of the apostolate of the pen. The 
people of this part of the world—a world showing the awful aftermath 
of war and hunger—are in desperate need of food, for the mind and soul 
as well as for the body. More and more I see the selfishness of writers 
who shut themselves up in their ivory towers, leaving the mass of 
humanity to wander about in ignorance of the truths that would sustain 
them in their sufferings today. 


The apostolate has a special urgency in the present age because 
of the numbers who read. Fr. Leo Ward, C.S.C., makes a special 
point of this factor. “It seems too simple to say,” he asserts, 
“that people are what they read, but their mentality is in large 
part what they read, see, and hear. Of course the author’s work 
falls under the general head of ‘Education.’ Millions read a few 
books . . . perhaps not always very great books in the case of the 
best sellers or the book-of-the-month selections; but at least thous- 
ands are ready to read better, and even the best, books if these 
are written and got to the people.” Somewhat similarly writes 
Fr. E. F. Garesche. ‘With the widespread habit of reading, the 
possibilities of this apostolate are very great. If our Catholic 
people were educated to the appreciation of Catholic reading, and 
if as a body they habitually bought and kept in their homes the 
books which are published for their instruction and inspiration, 
and lent them to their non-Catholic friends, or if they even would 
give wide circulation to leaflets and booklets about the faith the 
results would be inspiring.” 

The advantages which the apostolate of the book enjoys over 
other forms of the general apostolate are outlined in several of 
the responses. Fr. Furfey says on this point: 

In contrast to sermons, cathechetical instructions, and personal confer- 
ences, the book offers a medium for the connected exposition of long and 


intricate topics. In this respect only classroom instruction can rival it. 
And classroom instruction usually implies a text-book. 


The permanence of the written word makes the strongest appeal 
to some of the authors. In the words of Fr. Winfrid Herbst: 


Great, because so universal and enduring, is the apostolate of the book. 
Scripta manent. Sermons, missions, retreats, et cetera, are all good things, 
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but they are passing. Moreover the audience is comparatively limited. 
Not so with the book. It endures. Even after the author is dead, his 
influence for good goes on, for how many years no one can tell. 


The advantage that the apostolate of the book has in the num- 
bers that can be reached is also of importance in the eyes of Fr. 
Lord, S.J. He points out: 

A person is able to reach only a limited number of people through his 
voice. Of course, that is no longer true, as once it was, since the radio has 
made possible such widespread contacts. Nonetheless, up to the coming 


of the radio, the most powerful contact one could make was through the 
printed page. 


Of the same opinion is Fr. Albert Dolan, O.Carm. : 


Every priest has, or should have, his own personalized individual way 
of delivering the message of Christ, and of His Church, and of His 
Blessed Mother. His peculiar personalized message will affect some who 
otherwise would not be reached, or not reached effectively. Therefore, 
when instead of confining himself to the pulpit, confessional, and parlor, 
he uses also as a vehicle for his message, the book, and especially the 
booklet or pamphlet, he reaches, with his message, thousands instead of 
hundreds. 


Many of the authors mentioned the obligation of priests with 
regard to this apostolate. Fr. Maurice Sheehy maintains that the 
apostolate is sadly neglected because some of our best writers 
refuse to write, especially among the priests, because of the fear 
of clerical criticism. Nor, says he, have we blasted gifted nuns 
from their religious reticence. . 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh F. Blunt, who for more than forty 
years has been practically interested in this apostolate and has 
published more than forty books on a variety of subjects, says 
that he has done so not because of a special liking for the work, 
but because he felt that it was a compulsion of his conscience. 

Catholic literature is needed and who is to produce it if I and other 
priests do not? In my opinion it is primarily the priests’ work. There 
is not much money in it, so why should we expect the laity to bear the 
burden? They cannot afford it. We need books and more books. Priests 


can do this. Anyone who can write a good sermon can do a good book. 
My point is this, insist more on the priestly obligation. 


“The apostolate of the book,” avers Fr. J. J. Daly, “belongs 
to the apostolate of preaching; and Christ commissioned his 
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Church to preach the gospel. Thus it is a divinely enjoined duty 
on the whole church, clergy and laity alike, under the supervision 
of its bishops.” 


2. Is the Apostolate Currently Meeting With Success? 


Among the responses the writer found forty specific answers 
to his question concerning the current success of the apostolate. 
On the whole they seemed to indicate a qualified optimism on this 
score. For the most part there is evident in the expression of 
opinion a moderate sense of satisfaction with present success, plus 
almost general conviction that a great deal more must be accom- 
plished before we can speak of real success. 

For purposes of presentation the answers have been grouped 
in four divisions. According to the predominance of replies they 
are: 


1. The relative affirmative 3. The absolute negative 
2. The absolute affirmative 4. The relative negative. 


If there seems at first but little difference between a relative 
affirmative and a relative negative, the writer suggests a similar 
difference between a glass half full and a glass half empty. It is 
a matter of viewpoint and the purpose of this paper is to reflect 
viewpoints. 

Relative Affirmative 

Twenty of the responses were classified as relative affirmatives. 
In general they agree that the apostolate is meeting with a degree — 
of success. A few make a flat statement such as: “part success” 
(11), “very partial’ (24), “to some extent” (19), and so on. 
Some add a brief note such as: “the increase should be greater” 
(3), or, “we are still pioneering in this regard” (4), or “we can- 
not rest self-satisfied” (7), “still room for improvement” (15) 
“not at all in proportion to the work of those in the un-Christian 
or anti-Christian ranks” (18), “we have a long way to go” (26), 
“there is a long way ahead” (31), “not as much as could be 
achieved if our talents and resources were more generously ap- 
plied to this form of work for Christ and His Church.” (44) 

Others give more detailed information. Mr. Bruce, for in- 
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stance, looks forward to even greater success in developing a larger 
Catholic reading public. He says: 


The apostolate of the book is certainly meeting with success in pro- 
portion to the quality of the books published and the energy and enter- 
prise which the publishers are putting into new methods of finding readers 
and of selling. They have only scratched the surface up to this point. 
Catholic high schools and colleges are sending out greatly increased num- 
bers of graduates who have an interést in Catholic reading. If they are 
cultivated and are offered the opportunity to read interesting, significant, 
and satisfying books, the apostolate will not only continue to succeed but 
will grow enormously. The job of the Catholic author and publisher is 
to study the Catholic people, to meet them in their actual situations, to 
satisfy their needs and interests, and gradually but certainly to build up 
their tastes and habits in good reading. 


Still others find reason for satisfaction in the ever increasing 
output and influence of the press and the growing number of 
readers. Fr. Daly, 8.J., believes that, “Catholic publishers and 
publications are rapidly increasing in number and the circle of 
readers growing wider.” Fr. McCarthy, S.J. asserts that the 
Catholic press is far more influential today than it has been. 
“There is much room for improvement, however,” he adds. ‘‘This 
applies particularly to the method of presentation. Too often the 
writing is too academic and fails to appeal to the ordinary reader.” 
Fr. Kienberger, O.P., on the other hand finds that the apostolate 
“is meeting with a degree of success because Catholic authors have 
begun to express themselves in a more perfect style of literature 
than they did before. However, the movement is still strongly in 
need of followers.” 

Fr. McSorley, 8.J., established the success of the present apos- 
tolate by pointing out what would be our status had we not our 
current works. “That it is to some extent undoubtedly successful 
may be made plain by thinking of the conditions which would 
prevail if the best publications up to date were eliminated. Bishop 
Noll compares the number of purchasers of Catholie books at the 
present time—sometimes running to 30,000 for individual books— 
to conditions of a number of years ago when a Catholic book 
having a circulation of 1,500 was regarded as successful. Fr. 
Winfrid Herbst remarks on this point: “In regard to my own 
books less than half a million have thus far been put into circu- 
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lation. And secular best sellers... but even so...” Fr. John 
Considine points out that in the non-fiction field a number of 
Catholic books reached a circulation of 25,000. Compared with 
non-fiction sales in a general market, that is good. In the fiction 
field a few Catholic titles have obtained wide sale. 


Absolute Affirmative 


Ten of the responses were listed in the column of absolute 
affirmatives. Some of these were statements of unqualified belief 
in the success of the apostolate. For example Euphemia Van 
Rensselaer Wyatt says: “I know individual non-Catholics who 
have been greatly influenced by the Catholic press. The Com- 
monweal is often criticized by Catholics, but it exerts an excellent 
influence on very intelligent non-Catholics.”. Fr. Cronin writes: 
We have turned out literature which has met with general accep- 
tance. Such activity should be intensified. We need the con- 
viction that the truth will be welcomed, provided that it is pre- 
sented honestly and intelligently.” Kathleen Norris says: “There 
seems to me no question but that the mention of a mistakable 
Catholic atmosphere is being accepted now as it would not have 
been accepted fifty years ago. This is indicated not only in 
movies but in many books, and is even more proven in what is 
not being said of the Church.”” Two of the statements were brief 
‘affirmations of belief in the success of the apostolate. 

More enthusiastic and more at length was the response of Fr. 
Donnelly, S.J., who wrote: 

Of course. In every field books, doctrinal dissertations, plays, novels, 
moving pictures, have been apostles of Catholicity. It seems to me incred- 
ible that the Catholic press has developed to such an extent as it has done 
in my lifetime (1869-1947). Someone should tell us how many weeklies, 
monthlies, quarterlies, have appeared in those years. Books were then 
few and mostly imported. Now the number of Catholic book stores is 


much larger and their lists of books and pamphlets. are very large. Ameri- 
ean authors have multiplied. 


Rating special mention is the reply of Mr. John Moody who, 
as mentioned earlier in this paper, considers his own entry into 
the field of the apostolate solely for the purpose of influencing 
others to know the Church as he had learned to know her and 
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love her. With regard to the success of the apostolate, Mr. 
Moody writes: 


It (his book) has been out for over fourteen years, has gone through 
fifteen editions, is still selling, and I do know it has- helped some people 
... Several hundred I have been told have credited the book with influenc- 
ing them to become Catholics. Of course convert books of that kind usu- 
ally circulate primarily among Catholics who need no conversion. But 
they are not the people for which the books were written. What I wanted 
was non-Catholic audiences. Judging by results this wish was attained 
to a considerable extent. Certainly I have through the years, received 
more friendly letters displaying interest from non-Catholics than from 
Catholics. Naturally I do not assume that these books have themselves 
converted anybody; only through divine grace has that come about. But 
if they have been the instruments to some modest extent, I certainly 
thank God for that. 


Interesting also on the same score was the response of Dorothy 
Fremont Grant, likewise a convert of prominence. ‘What is 
meant by success” she asks. “Financially, no; as a tool of con- 
version, yes.”” Less comforting to recall is the comment of Kather- 
ine Burton who says: “If one is to judge by the number of books 
being printed I should say yes. But the caliber of a few of these 
books is so poor that it rather hurts the rest. Cheap literature is 
harmful, no matter who writes it.” 


Absolute Negative 


Six of the authors thought definitely that the apostolate was 
lacking in success. Two of the answers were blunt and simple 
“No’s.” (5 and 3) Dr. Patrick Scanlon adds the sage comment 
that we cannot hope for success until, ““We have achieved the man- 
date of Christ: ‘Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’.” 
Mrs. Borden says she is “afraid not, except for the spiritually 
minded . . .and an occasional Protestant.” Mary Dixon Thayer is 
of the opinion that “the apostolate has not been successful in the 
department of fiction.”” Most Catholic fiction writers (in America, 
anyway) are “goody-goody.” This does not apply to such writers 
as Kate O’Brien (who is English) and some others of her calibre, 
because such writers are concerned with life as it is, not only as 
it ought to be.” “In general, I do not know,” says Blanche Kel- 
ley. “It is my experience that most Catholics. have no literary 
standards and most Catholic authors are animated chiefly by zeal.” 
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Partial Negative 


It is interesting to note that the four authors who ascribe a 
partial failure to the apostolate do so on four different counts. 
Father Garesche, S.J., places the blame on Catholic readers: “Most 
of the Catholic people never read or even buy a book. They 
seem not to think of the possibilities of Catholic readings. In 
spite of the great number of Catholics, the circulation of Catholic 
books is comparatively small.” Fr. Daniel Lord believes the chief 
reason for the failure is that “Catholic authors in general decline 
to take the time or make the effort which is necessary for skillful 
writing. Having the truth, they think the truth alone is enough. 
They forget that the truth must be presented in the most skillful 
literary form ; otherwise it is only partially effective.” Fr. Keller, 
M.M. finds the responsibility for the lack of success in our failure 
to produce our proper proportion of Catholic American writers. 
“Between twenty and twenty-five of every one hundred Americans 
are Catholic” he notes, “yet the proportion of Catholic writers is 
very small.” Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P. in the article mentioned 
earlier in the Thomist writes: “Beyond question the apostolic in- 
struments have been tremendously improved since the days of 
the original apostles. The written word can now be circulated 
cheaply, quickly, accurately, and in almost unlimited: volume. 
Nothing has been done, or can be done, to eliminate the slavish 
labor of writing; but everything has been done to do away with 
the limitations the age of the apostles placed on the dispersal of 
the written message . . . yet the actual condition of the audience 
to whom the modern apostle must speak and write have very nearly 
nullified these improvements in the instruments you will use.” 


3. If Not, Why? 

Practically all the authors answering the questionnaire sup- 
plied reasons for what they consider the complete or partial failure 
of the apostolate. Naturally and necessarily the complaints cen- 
tered on two focal points: | 


1. Low standards of authorship 
2. Lack of interest and support from the Catholic reading 
public. 
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In the first group of responses there was much frank self- 
criticism. Typical of the animadversions cast upon their own 
craft are the following remarks: 

“Some Catholics who write follow the current pagan literary 
norms.” (11) 

“The material we put out is not all it should be.” (18) 

“There is room for improvement in style.” (6) 

“Most Catholic fiction writers (in America, anyway) are goody- 
goody.” (23) 

“The reasons for the limited success are several, including lack 
of training in the appropriate science and art of writing.” (8) 

‘We have failed in several respects: in books which are belliger- 
ently controversial; books which fail to interpret ancient truths 
in modern language and situations; books which are too stiff and 
technical . . . but happily the percentage of such endeavors is 
decreasing.” (22) 

“Too little discrimination is shown in the publishing field and 
in the bestowing of laurels on writers themselves, in distinguishing 
between approval of what is enunciated and how it is enunci- 
ated.” (24) 

‘“We need more leaders in science, literature, art, and all fields 
of scholarship, and more creative top rank writers.” (26) 

“The world, the devil, and the flesh. Too'many Catholic writers 
find it profitable to abandon the Catholic field and to express their 
efforts in the field of fact and fiction which administers to ideals 
contrary to Catholic thinking.” (31) 

“A lot of writers have thought that since their stuff was Cath- 
olic it would be read; it should be read. There has been too 
much Catholic writing and not enough good Catholic writing. I 
say this as one who strikes his breast and feels that he is among 
the guilty.” (32) 

_ “We are writing as Protestants might, as unbelievers, entranced 
by the folklore of liberalism.” (33) 

“The average Catholic tends to be exclusive, rather than in- 
clusive, to withdraw into his own small world, and to let those 
who hate or ignore Christ manage the big world. He is much 
interested in saving his own soul, but rather unconcerned about 
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the salvation of others. Although he could contribute greatly to 
the cause of worthwhile literature, he often hangs back.” (36) 

“Because in all instances our Catholic Press is not always up 
to highest standards.” (37) 

A number of the authors attempted to explain this failure on 
the part of Catholic writers. The Catholic publisher quoted before 
believes the failure to be due to a lack of recognition “that the 
Church has emerged from the brick and mortgage period and that 
more emphasis can now be placed on the growth of Catholic life 
in all its aspects so that the Catholic people will be more respected 
for their total, social, cultural influence.” 

Fr. Brennan, O.P., pleads for the apostolate to come down 
from the ivory towers for work among the masses. ‘More and 
more,” he writes, “the apostolate of the pen must descend to this 
level if it is to be a true apostolate and not something sought out 
for the personal satisfaction of writers themselves.” 

Fr. McCarthy, S.J., finds the cause of present weaknesses partly 
in the comparative newness of the apostolate, and partly in the 
fact our American Catholies still labor under a sense of inferiority 
and the consequent timidity about declaring themselves and their 
beliefs. We need some of the confidence of the English writers, 
e.g., Chesterton, Belloc, Martindale, etc.” 

Fr. Connell places the blame on the fact that “many who have 
the ability to write do not do so, and some of our Catholic writers 
are apparently afraid that their Catholicity will cause offense or 
misunderstanding.” 

Father Furfey believes one reason for the failure is that authors 
lack time. ‘Leisure for writing is often destroyed by matters of 
more immediate, but less long range, importance.” 

The clergy come in for their share of the blame. One accusa- 
tion against them is that they too completely dominate the scene. 
John Brunini' says that the priest writer tends to crowd the lay 
writer out of the field. ‘The former,” he adds, “always has the 
position without necessarily the opportunity for any but a clois- 
tered training; the layman has not the opportunity for a training 
under Catholic auspices and within a Catholic enterprise.” 

George N. Shuster suggests that the clergy should not with- 
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draw, but “should associate laymen with dominant Catholic ef- 
forts with great liberality and complete confidence.” 

On the other hand, Msgr. Blunt says that writing is “The great 
apostolate today, and priests should be foremost in that as in every- 
thing else. What an amount of priestly talent is never used. 
I know dozens of talented priests who are afraid to write... 
afraid of the criticism of their fellow priests, afraid of the cen- _ 
soring authorities.” 


Readers 


Even that best written book can have little apostolic effectiveness 
if it remain unpurchased and unread. The Catholic public which 
must constitute the purchasing market and appreciative audience 
for the writers’ wares comes in for a heavy indictment from the 
authors’ pens. Accusations that Catholics are apathetic in sup- 
port and appreciation run throughout the responses. Readers are 
most roundly condemned for their low standards. 

“The reason why more cannot be done is that people do not 
read ... that is, the average person does not read books. Movies 
and radio entertain them and inform them for the most part.” (4) 

“Most of our people are satisfied with the daily comics, sport 
pages, etc.” (5) 

“The reasons for the limited success are several, including a 

lack of sound standards and critical mentality in the Catholic 
reading public.” (8) 
“Our people, as a rule, shy away from Catholic books, indeed, 
all books.- Our schools do little to acquaint the pupils with Cath- 
olic writers. I meet graduates from Catholic University who 
never read a book, because they were not educated properly. That 
is heresy, but it is the truth.” (17) 

“Financially American Catholics do not support Catholic 
authors.” (29) 

“Too many Catholics like to read the popular books on non- 
religious or irreligious themes.” (31) 

“Lack of conviction among Catholics that Catholic books are 
interesting to read and represent profitable reading for the rank 
and file of Catholics.” (35) 

Among the reasons suggested for this lack of interest in read- 
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ing among Catholics was the statement of one who thought that 
“the world has gone sex-conscious.” (14) Two place the blame on 
the intense activity of our competitors. (3 & 18) 

Some found our priests at fault for not giving the layman more 
encouragement in reading. A layman writes that “despite pro- 
nouncements from recent popes, the clergy, by and large, in this 
country have never come to realize the tremendous potency of 
the. apostolicity of letters, and have only spottily encouraged lay 
readers to take their part.” (24) 

‘A priest writer urges the clergy to stress how important, and 
even necessary, reading is in our day of short sermons and no 
Sunday school. ‘We must gently urge them,” he advises, “in 
spite of the fact that they may have little time and are tired after 
the day’s work, to look upon reading as a duty.” (16) 

Several authors mention a faulty use of the modern means of 
promotion and distribution. Greater success, they argue, might 
be won by using the avenues of publicity in the Church. . . pul- 
pits, periodicals, school and college classes, libraries, clubs, ete. 

On this score Fr. McGuire writes: “We have not done enough 
to sell the idea of reading to our own nor to publicize our best 
works. By lecture, mail, advertising, we have to meet the com- 
petition. This means some expenditure of time and money. We 
have done too little . . . hardly a beginning in reaching non- 
Catholics.” 

Fr. Keller laments the fact that comparatively little interest 
is shown in the apostolate and there is no organized effort to attain 
its end. Likewise Bishop Noll writes: “It seems to have been 
nobody’s business to further such an apostolate. We have an or- 
ganization to promote movies and clean magazines, but none de- 
signed to promote good books.” (10) 

Although more comment was expected on this point, very few 
mentioned the high cost of books as a factor in the apostolate. 
Katherine Burton did write that if there is a lack of success it 
could at. present be partly due to the high cost of books. “This 
will have to come down,” she adds, “for it is affecting our libraries 
whose funds are cut and our magazines who have to limit their 
paper content.” 
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4. Suggested Measures for Furthering the Apostolate 


The returns on the questionnaire were prolific in suggestions 
for bettering the work of the apostolate. Some of the comment 
consisted of general statements, but a long list of specific remedies 
was tabulated. As could be expected these fell quite readily into 
two groups: those dealing with-elevation of standards of writing, 
and those seeking a larger and better reading public. 

Among the general statements that of Daniel Sargent is notable. 
His view is that the too human air of non-Catholic writers is being 
felt among our own. “We have,” he maintains, “bad models. 
Modern literature is corrupt.” Improvement will come, he asserts, 
“not so much by organization, but by bringing to the fore Our 
Lord and Our Lady which can be done only by making ourselves 
less abashed Catholics.” In the same vein is the assertion by Fr. 
Husslein, “Only let authors, publishers, and promoters be Christ 
conscious, and they will find the way to do Christ’s work.” 

Fr. Farrell, O.P. believes that the written word has lost ef- 
fectiveness in regard to the unbelieving. This has happened, not 
because of intrinsic defects of this medium of the apostolate, but 
because of the extrinsic deficiencies of the twentieth century. For 
apostolic purposes, he avers, it is not the instrument it used to 
be when men understood each other. “Why not, then,” he asks, 
“admit this fact and limit its use in relation to unbelievers to 
the essential minimum of an apologetic which will be a kind of 
holding action while the forces of the really effective offense are 
steadily mounted? Why not throw its full force in the one direc- 
tion where men are prepared for its effectiveness, i.e., in the direc- 
tion of the faithful in order that through them men might really be 
reached.” 

A different solution to the difficult problem of reaching modern 
un-believers is suggested by Fr. Cronin. He advocates, “increasing 
the number of books which are Catholic in their philosophy, but 
not openly written as Catholic. This would give our ideas wider 
circulation and prepare minds for other books which would be 
distinctly Catholic and written as such.” 

A large portion of the suggestions dealt with the nabs of 
elevation of standards among our Catholic writers. Some phrase 
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the desirability of this betterment quite mildly in such terms as: 
“We must keep our ideals and standards of writing very high” ; 
(37) or, “Authors should continually strive to produce better 
works.” (29) An ultra-modern view was expressed by the priest 
who put it that: “Catholic writers should follow the Catholic line 
Just as earnestly as our Communistic writers follow the Moscow 
line. Our line is more consistent than that of the Commies.” (11) 
One laywoman was quite idealistic in her.statement that “to me 
it is highly desirabie that we Catholics should regain the place 
we have lost in the intellectual and literary world.” But with a 
touch of pessimism, she added, “But while the above conditions 
endure we never shall, because we would have to demonstrate our 
ability, whereas now we are despised by the literate.” 

In general, however, there is much agreement with Mr. Bruce 
that, “there must be constructive self-criticism and sincere insis- 
tence on the principle that Catholic scholarship be sound, and all 
Catholic writing must have literary and cultural qualities that will 
make Catholic books preferred.” Fr. V. Kienberger, O.P., says 
that, “It is up to the writers themselves to further the apostolate, 
principally by keeping their fingers to the pulse of the literary 
trend of the nation. From that they can gather the needs of the 
reading public and supply them through the use of a virile pen. 
They must be alive te contemporary wants and able to answer 
objectively when questions pertaining to Catholic doctrine are put 
to them. Being well read is the foremost requisite; personal con- 
viction and influencing of others follows readily.” | 

Specific suggestions for the improvement of writers included 
such ideas as granting leaves of absence for priests and religious 
to devote themselves to writing, assuring lay writers of better 
financial returns for their Catholic writing, conducting contests to 
discover talented writers, and general training in writing skills. 

Comments on the need for developing better writers agree in 
tenor with Fr. Lord who wrote: ‘We have to persuade writers 
that Catholics want Catholic truth, but they also want fine literary 
style, mastery of technical skills and the ability to use words con- 
vincingly and attractively. We have to persuade the literary world 
that Catholic literature is up to the high standard we should expect 


of it.” 
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A number of the authors dealt with the problem of securing new | 
recruits for the field. Fr. McCarthy, for instance, says: “Our hope 
for the future must be in young people who are pliable and resilient 
enough to bounce back after having a manuscript rejected. They 
must be encouraged to write and practiced in doing so. Their 
ambitions to write should be encouraged and their efforts directed 
intelligently and sympathetically.” Msgr. Blunt, who insists 
strongly on the place of the priest in the apostolate, suggests that 
the urge to write be given in the seminary. 

There was considerable agitation for fellowships, literary 
awards, and subsidies for scholars. Dr. Shuster declares that we 
need a foundation with an income of $250,000 annually to sub- 
sidize scholarship. Fr. Leo Ward, C.S.C., maintains that “some 
persons must be delegated to the production of good or great books ; 
dedicated by and in themselves and by and in society; we need to 
know how great and sacred is the work of trying to find the truth, 
trying to express the truth, trying to get the found and expressed 
truth to a public not wnwilling to read truth known and well ex- 
pressed.” He adds the suggestion that,” it would be a fine thing for 
somebody, such as the Christophers, to endow the production of 
some books.’’ We must mention here, then, the grand effort being 
made at the present time by Fr. Keller, M.M., and his Christophers 
to secure and reward fine Catholic writers, and their unprecedented 
offer of $30,000 in prizes for the best book-length manuscript sub- 
mitted to them. 

Readers 


The raising of standards of readers and efforts to secure greater 
numbers of supporters of Catholic literary endeavors attracted the 
attention of many of the authors. Again the remarks divide them- 
selves into general comment and specific suggestions. 

There seems to be a general desire on the part of authors that 
the Catholic public be roused out of what appears to be an apathetic 
attitude toward Catholic books. Naturally the aspiration of all 
authors is, as one put it, to have “readers desire better works and 
primarily Christian moral principles in books.” Fr. Patrick Carrol, 
C.S.C., believes that “if Catholic magazines, Catholic pulpits, 
Catholic societies of all kinds were to emphasize the necessity of 
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Catholic books, the general Catholic reading public might be stirred 
out of its lethargy.” Others feel that developing a greater interest 
in books is a matter of education and think it is to be found in 
“more emphasis on good reading on the parish and college level, 
on the need for the layman to be intellectually equipped for his 
apostolate in a secular world.” (24) 

Msgr. Sheen concurs in the belief that the most serious difficulty 
confronting the apostolate of the book stems from faulty education. 
He writes: 


Our present system of education does not train the young people to be 
interested in literature outside of their own text books. They are given 
summaries of the world’s great literature; their history is compacted into 
a small manual, and there is very little assigned outside reading. Douglas 
Jerrold of England estimated the serious reading public at no more than 
2,500. I feel sure that in the United States it is not any more than that. 
I seriously doubt that if the entire college graduating classes from 
Catholic colleges in the United States this year would buy, during the com- 
ing twelve months, more than one hundred books of a serious character. 


Of particular interest concerning Catholic attitudes towards 
reading and support of Catholic authors was the comment of Kath- 
leen Norris. She writes quite at length: 


My own early experiences in writing with a decided Catholic flavor were 
much discouraged by Catholics themselves. My Irish stories were supposed 
to be making fun of the religion. No priest must have a brogue in a 
story. No Catholic girl (they wrdéte me sternly by the hundreds of 
‘‘Saturday’s Child’’) would ever look upon a married man as an admirer. 

Eventually it was tacitly agreed among various magazines and myself 
that I would not include this element. It may be better now. A slightly 
more realistic attitude by Catholic readers would, I believe, release a great 
deal of honest Catholic sentiment in letters. I’m trying again with a 
Catholic story for girls at the order of a twelve-year-old granddaughter. 
‘‘Little Ships,’’? the only wholly Catholic story I ever wrote, not only 
orthodox but loving in every line, was refused serialization by magazines: 
‘“‘Our Catholic readers are too critical.’? Others don’t mind; rather 
like it. 

A considerable number of the authors seem to feel that the 
paucity of readers is due to deficient promotion and faulty distribu- 
tion. Dr. Patrick Scanlan suggests: “In addition to writing and 
having books published, let there be equal emphasis on advertising, 


public:.relations, ete. A frequent criticism heard in this office is 
that.in. the literary field we are like pirates burying our treasure 
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in isolated Catholic bookshelves instead of using financial and 
every other means of bringing it to the attention of the rest of 
the world.” 

A lay novelist declares that we should “get the publishers to 
advertise the books. Get readers to talk about them and pass them 
around. Get libraries to fill their shelves with them. Not only 
Catholic libraries and publishers, but the non-sectarian ones. Re- 
view them in both daily papers and magazines.” (14) 

On this point of making more extensive and intensive use of 
modern means of advertising Fr. Winfrid Herbst observes: “And 
what is the matter if the advertising is a bit ludicrous in the sense 
that the author is called ‘internationally famous’, ‘world renowned’, 
ete., etc., whereas in reality he is just a poor fellow working at his 
assignment and trying to do the best he can with the moderate 
talents God has given him and is not a little distressed, perhaps, 
by the reflection that ‘after all books are made from books’.” 

In offering specific suggestions on this matter of securing better 
promotion and distribution a surprisingly high percentage men- 
tioned the parish set-up as a medium to attain this end. Typical 
are the following remarks: 

“To promote the reading of the right books in an intelligent way 
in the parish.” (4) 

“Use the parish as a publicity medium of good Catholic 
books.” (5) 

“Unless the parish priest is interested other means will not go 
far,? (9) : 

“The beginnings should be made in our Catholic schools, and 
in instruction and discussion groups, with the purpose of having 
_the nucleus of a parish organization formed to promote good books 

and to check on the sale of evil books.” (10) 

“Have our priests preach good reading of Catholic books.” (13) 

“Another help would be for the priest to call attention to some 
outstanding work in the pulpit, before sodalities, ete.” (17) 

“Priests should preach more frequently on the value of Catholic 
literature.” (44) 

“Our Catholic people read mountains of secular and other 
harmful trash. With real zeal and leadership on the part of our 
mighty army of the clergy this situation could be vastly improved. 
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I was recently in the home of a priest who subscribed to Look, 
Life, and the Readers’ Digest, but not to one clergy magazine. He 
had not purchased a Catholic book in three years. What can one 
expect of the laity in his parish!” (18) 

Prominent among the specific measure advocated for the parish 
promotion of books were the parish library, information centers, 
improved pamphlet racks, discussion groups, book clubs, book teas, 
and visiting lecturers. Greatest,emphasis was placed on the desir- 
ability of parish libraries. 

Even more detailed attention was given to the furthering of 
Catholic bookshops. Several authors went to great lengths on this 
topic. There seems to be a consensus of opinion that, “Catholic 
publishers need more and better retail outlets. A few Catholic book 
stores are doing fine work, but we need a great many more of 
them.” (15) Katherine Burton is convinced that, “here is where 
the greatest encouragement, especially by priests and more espe- 
cially by prelates, is needed.” 

Regarding the management of such stores I would like to present 
the ideas submitted by Fr. John J. Considine: 


Probably the key to the lack of widespread reading of Catholic books 
is the absence of distribution facilities. If we consider the twenty-five 
million Catholics in the United States, it is safe to say that eighty per- 
cent are not able conveniently to drop into a Catholic bookshop and select 
a Catholic book in the same manner in which they can drop in to a 
wonderfully attractive bookshop supplying general readings. Even in large 
cities like New York and Chicago hardly more than twenty percent of 
the people can visit an attractive shop without making a trip of an hour 
or more to a section of the city far away from the section of the city 
in which they live and do their buying. 


Many bookshops selling Catholic books are dowdy and unattractive; 
some are much too ecclesiastical in tone and some place such emphasis on 
works of direct spirituality that they meet the needs of less than five 
percent of the ordinary parish population. 

Among the projects waiting for future development in the United 
States would seem to be a venture by some group of Catholics with money 
who would finance the opening of some hundreds of Catholic book shop 
units where attractive literature can be purchased or secured from a 
lending library. A very important factor as regards such shops is their 
convenience to the Catholic public. The Archdiocese of New York, for 
instance, would need twenty-five or thirty, since at present the New York 
suburbs are as badly off as many far more thinly settled sections of the 
country. The mother must be able to bring her child in for a counter 
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selection of childrens’ Catholic books. A young man or woman must be 
able to get conveniently to a couple of shelves of attractive Catholic 
books and enjoy the pleasure of thumbing through them to make a 
selection. 

Such units would not pay their way at first, since the Catholic public 
would not be at all inclined to frequent them until an educational cam- 
paign had convinced them of the attractiveness of Catholic literature. 
After a period of years, however, it could be hoped that such a lay 
venture would prove financially successful. 


Among the individual suggestions offered one concerned the 
establishment of a Catholic daily, another the removal of copy- 
right warnings from Catholic books, a third an experiment in 
house-to-house sale of Catholic books. 

Dr. Shuster is of the opinion that we should have Catholic dailies 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, and that we 
should fight Communism by helping to create an American com- 
munity and not giving it free advertising. 

Fr. James J. Daly believes that, “the usage among publishers of 
Catholic books of warning the public that no part of the book is 
to be re-printed without permission of the publisher (sometimes the 
payment of a tariff) does not seem to be very apostolic. It should 
be sufficient to acknowledge the source of a reprinted paragraph, 
article, or chapter.”’, 

Fr. Winfrid Herbst wrote that: “There is one measure that we 
are at present experimenting with. I refer to the from-house-to- 
house sale of Catholic books. If Jehovah’s Witnesses, for example, 
can scatter millions and millions of copies of their books_through- 
out the length and breadth of the land by going from house to house, 
why cannot some way be devised for the distribution of Catholic 
books in a similar way?” The results of such an experiment should 
prove of great interest to all concerned with the apostolate. 


Conclusion 


There seems no way for courtesy to permit a drawing of specific 
conclusions from the views presented in this treatise. The various 
authors are, as it were, guests of the writer. As host to these dis- 
tinguished personalities, he has little left to do save express his 
gratitude for their kindness in accepting his invitation to join the 
others in stating their opinions. 

Without a doubt the presentation of these views will provide 
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for others an opportunity for comparison with their own views, 
a stimulus for examination of conscience, and a challenge to ac- 
tivity in behalf of the apostolate. 

Certainly it is to be hoped that our own Franciscan resources 
will be turned ever more to furthering the apostolate of the book. 
Careful reading of the statements and suggestions given by the 
authors represented in this paper will strengthen the conviction 
that we have at our disposal or in our reach most of the elements 
desired to make the apostolate more fruitful. Within our ranks 
we shelter an abundance of talent, humbly but unwisely, non- 
productive in this opostolate. Within the orbit of our influence 
are parishes, high schools, colleges, seminaries, lay organizations, 
wherein to furnish the guidance and inspiration for writer and 
reader. Zeal for the apostolate can be relied on to find ways to 
meet a need. 


THE LIBRARIAN — HIS VOCATION AND TRAINING 


Srmon Conran, O.F.M.Cap. 


It is commonplace in the professional literature to describe 
the librarian as “all things to all men.” And yet a growing con- 
sciousness of the importance of libraries and their part in national 
life, an increase in book production for various age groups, the 
individual’s interest in self-education, the relatively recent stress 
on “teaching with books” in schools and colleges—all have multi- 
plied the number of library users searching for information, 
education, esthetic appreciation, recreation, and research. To 
bring books and people together requires the ministrations of a 
mediator or middle-man whose vocation demands that he be “all 
things to all men.” 

Librarianship is the art’ of selecting, preparing and admin- 
istering books to serve the reader. As an art it requires native 
ability, educational maturity and facility in technical skill.? Li- 
brarianship is a science involving a systematized body of knowledge 
with definite ends in view. Librarianship * is a profession mo- 
tivated by unselfish service and single-minded endeavor. It is 
based on intellectual operations and responsibility, resulting in an 
articulate, self-conscious group organized professionally. The 
American Library Association, founded in 1876, has done much 
to raise the professional standards of librarianship. Several of 
the States are now requiring certification of librarians.* And 
there is the growing possibility of civil service requirements to 


*Postell, William D., ‘‘The Art of Librarianship,’’ School and Society, 
61:419-21. June 30, 1945. 

? Kane, Rev. William T., 8.J., Catholic Library Problems (Chicago, Loyola 
University, 1939), p. 140. 

* Herbert, Clara, ‘‘Librarianship—a Profession,’’ Library Journal, 48:605-9. 
July, 1923. 

Jordan, Philinda, ‘‘Librarianship vs. Librarycraft.’’ Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 17:324. December, 1942. 

“Rossell, Beatrice 8., Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1943), p. 99. 

Beust, Nora E., Professional Library Education, Washington, Government 
ae Office, 1938 (U.S. Office of Education: Bulletin no. 23, 1937), pp, 
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distinguish between the professional, sub-professional and clerical 
aspects of the work.® 

Librarianship is concerned primarily with books and other textual 

materials, their discovery, selection, preparation, and, with increasing 

emphasis, their full utilization by all classes and individuals who have 

the intelligence to learn and the gumption to seek information, recrea- 


tion or self-development from them. This is a big job and calls for 
many abilities*. 


Personal Qualifications for Librarianship 


A good head, good health, and a good heart are essentials for 
success in any profession. Conscientiousness and integrity are de- 
manded in any endeavor and are necessary for successful librarian- 
ship. The ability to work with others and a responsive personality 
_are of paramount importance in bringing books, and people to- 
gether. An enthusiasm for reading is another sign of a library 
vocation. Native ability coupled with a sense of humor; an intel- 
ligent initiative ; tact, courtesy and adaptability ; breadth of vision; 
an intellectual curiosity and diversified interests; orderliness and 
accuracy ; a sympathetic understanding of the problems of research ; 
wholesome reading habits; ability in modern languages; sound 
business sense; endurance; good health and good eyesight; com- 
mon sense and docility—there are some of the required “virtues” 
one meets in the recruiting literature and in the text-books of the 
profession. 

Someone once said that the test of a vocation is the love of 
the drudgery it involves. Library work is a noble service, but 
many activities are inescapably routine in nature. An acceptance 
of the unglamorous and stodgy side of librarianship as well as its 
adventurous aspects indicates a proper perspective—a highly de- 
sirable vocation trait. 

A portrait of the ideal librarian may clarify and summarize the 
concept of the vocation. In a stimulating article on the traits of 
the librarian, Harriet Howe writes: 


The ideal librarian may be defined as a college graduate who has (1) 


5 Levin, Nathan R., Civil Service and the Library (In Martin, Lowell, ed., 
Personnel Administration in Libraries, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
c. 1946), pp. 114-120. 

® Wheeler, Joseph L., Progress and Problems in Education for Librarianship 
(New York, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1946), pp. 11-12, 
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a subject information in many fields of knowledge with some specializa- 
tion in one field; (2) a satisfactory technique in librarianship gained 
from a library-school curriculum adjusted to the changing needs of the 
library profession and from successive advancement in that profession; 
and (3) desirable personal traits, such as an alert mind, initiative 
imagination, productivity, interest in people and reading, a pleasing 
personality resulting in effective relations with people, and an emotional 
stability that can withstand the strain of highgrade library service which 
calls for the constant out-giving of vitality’. 


Pre-Professional Education 


A well-rounded and well-grounded general education is basic 
in the preparation for librarianship. There is practically no sub- 
ject of learning which can be considered useless in the universal 
scope of library work. The curriculum of the liberal arts college 
provides the basis for broad cultural development. This must be 
supplemented by a wide range of reading. College work in the 
arts and sciences, languages and literature, history and the social 
sciences, religion and philosophy provides a breadth of view essen- 
tial in pre-professional education. An acquaintance with Latin 
and a reading knowledge of modern languages, especially French 
and German, are of utmost importance. Specialization in some 
subject field is warmly recommended by the library schools today. 
In the past the emphasis was on the humanities, but today the 
stress favors the natural or the social sciences as fields for special- 
ization. Obviously, subject specialization often depends on the 
particular library or field of librarianship the student has in mind. 

Pre-professional education is receiving much attention today 
by the directors of library schools. Their policy of selective ad- 
mission * lays emphasis on the scholastic attainments of the can- 
didate, the courses completed and his general educational equip- 
ment.° 


* Howe, Harriet E., ‘‘Traits of the Ideal and Potential Librarian,’’ Library 
Quarterly, 6:111-23. April, 1936. 


* Lyle, Guy R., The Administration of the College Library, New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. 261-268. In his treatment of the academic and profes- 
sional training of college librarians, Lyle presents a synopsis of present trends 
in professional education. 


* Beust, Nora E., op. cit., pp. 52-55. The author summarizes the problem of 
student selection from the viewpoint of pre-professional education. 
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William Learned stated the problem succinctly when he wrote: 


The outstanding need in library education is the identification, selec- 
tion; and stimulation of a type of mind that knows books comprehen- 
sively in a given field, or in given fields, and is able effectively to recog- 
nize and minister to the needs of individuals or of groups in the use. 
of these books. Library technique is a necessary but minor part of 
this equipment”, 


Professional Education 


Since Melvil Dewey opened the first library school in 1887, 
there has been no phase of librarianship open to more discussion, 
study and criticism than that of professional education. Being 
the training ground of the profession, it has long been the center 
of attention with a wealth of literature probing into the subject. 
A reading of Joseph L. Wheeler’s Progress & problems in educa- 
tion for librarianship’? and J. Periam Danton’s Education for 
librarianship ** reveals both the progress of the schools and the 
needs and weaknesses of the training program. The library schools 
have also received organized stimulation through the Association 
of American Library Schools with its studies in curriculum and 
course content. The greatest influenee has been exerted by the 
Board of Edueation for Librarianship which is the accrediting 
agency of the profession. Signifying the growing interest in this 
subject, the A.L.A. Professional Training Round Table was 
changed into the new A.L.A. Division of Library Education at 
the 1946 conference.*® 

The case for the library school is well-established. Its validity 
rests on the fact that librarianship is a distinct profession with 
its own principles and procedures, techniques and skills. Training 
develops an attitude towards the work, promotes efficient service, 
brings the candidate into contact with the profession and its litera- 
ture, and prevents the costly trial-and-error method of library man- 


% Learned, William 8., ‘‘Memorandum from William S. Learned.’’ In Munn, 
Ralph, Conditions and Trends in Education for Librarianship (New York, Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, 1936), pp. 45-46. 

“Wheeler, op. cit. 

2 Danton, J. Periam, Education for Librarianship: Criticisms, Dilemmas and 
Proposals (New York, Columbia University School of Library Service, 1946). 

3 For a recent discussion of the problems in professional education, cf. Howe, 
Harriet E., ‘‘The Future of Librarianship,’’ Library Journal, 72:192-7. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 
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agement.'* The objectives of the library school are well-sum- 
marized by Ernest J. Reece in Programs for library schools: 


1. To give students all the knowledge possible about the materials and 
conditions relating to their duties. 


2. To imbue them with understanding of the purposes of their calling. 


3. To put them in command of the principles involved in organizing 
and conducting libraries. 


4. To make clear that these purposes, principles, and knowledge are 
to be the controlling factors in their work. 


5. To enable them to see the enterprise in which they are about to 
engage both as an entity and as part of the social mechanism. 


6. To make the student so familiar with means and devices that he 
will be able to select and employ them or to direct their employment 
when the need comes”. 


Professional education is offered by thirty-six library schools 
accredited by the Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
A.L.A. The schools are divided into three types; Type I com- 
prises the five schools which require at least a bachelor’s degree 
for admission to the first full academic year of library science, 
and/or give advanced professional training beyond the first year. 
Type II schools give only the first full academic year of library 
science, requiring four years of college work for admission. Type 
IIT schools give only the first full academic year of library train- 
ing, not requiring four years of college preparation. 

Catholic library schools are an established fact. Their validity 
rests on three reasons: 


1. They make available library training in localities where members 
of religious orders can avail themselves of it and in institutions which 
religious are permitted to attend. 


2. They make available to the Catholic secular student such attendant 
instruction as will fit him to exercise his profession in a way that is in 
keeping with Catholic principles of life. 


3. They assist in giving to the library profession individuals prepared 


* Mullin, Rev. Francis A., ‘‘Professional Training for Catholic Librarians, ’’ 
Catholic Library World, 8:17. November, 1936. 


* Reece, Ernest J., Programs for Library Schools (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), p. 2. 
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to represent Catholic interests and to interpret materials and policies in 
the light of Catholic doctrine and practice”. 


The degree, Bachelor of Science in Library Science, implies 
that the student has completed the courses in the school. The first 
year in most library schools is a uniform basic program," except 
for those courses pointed for the special fields, namely, school or 
college or university or public library service. Required courses 
include; an introduction to librarianship, the history of books and 
libraries, administration, book selection, cataloging and classifi- 
cation, reference and bibliography. The curriculum also offers ad- 
vanced courses in these subjects. Other courses in the program 
of various schools are: government documents; editing, abstract- 
ing and indexing; bibliographic method; book binding; a study 
of reading interests of various groups; reading guidance; library 
publicity; teaching the use of books and libraries; public rela- 
tions; microphotography for the library; various phases of special 
library work; book illustration; and story-telling. The Catholic 
University’s department of library science is inaugurating a course 
in Catholic bibliography during the present summer session. 

The necessity and value of a library science degree are quite 
obvious. State education boards, accrediting associations, and the 
affiliation programs of universities consider the degree as a basic 
requirement. The argument from economy is especially appli- 
eable to religious orders. Having professionally trained librarians 
in religious communities, particularly those conducting schools 
and colleges, is a strong saving when one considers the annual 
salary outlay required for hiring the services of an outsider. 
Besides, the religious is in a position to know the objectives of 
the academic institution, and hence better able to integrate the 
library with the teaching program. 

The question of advanced study in library science is open to 
discussion. It would be hazardous to attempt even a cursory sum- 
Oe Clare, Sister, C.D.P., ‘‘Education for Librarianship.’’ In Martin, 
Bro. David, C.S.C., ed. Catholic Library Practice (Portland, Oregon, The Uni- 
versity of Portland Press, 1947), p. 150. An excellent survey of Catholic educa- 
tion for librarianship and a description of the Catholic library schools may be 
found in this work, pages 149-182. 


™ Metcalf, Keyes D., et. al., The Program of Instruction in Library Schools 
(Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press, 1943), pp. 20-34. 
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mary of the complicated problem here.** However, a brief survey 
of the points relevant to the training of Franciscan librarians is 
in order. Librarianship is a legitimate field for advanced gradu- 
ate work. The historical, psychological, philosophical, sociological, 
and religious aspects of librarianship are rich fields for investiga- 
tion. One can see the usefulness of graduate work for the suc- 
cessful administration of a large college library or where the li- 
brarian intends to specialize in a particular department of the 
profession. Its advisability is readily seen in the case of a stu- 
dent of top-drawer library talent whose advanced study will en- 
able him to make a genuine contribution to the profession. Then, 
too, further study is a necessary requirement for obtaining certain 
positions in the field. ; 

The nature of the library, its purpose and content, are influ- 
encing factors in determining the subject of advanced graduate 
study. The trend toward specialization in various subject fields, 
so much in evidence in modern libraries, influences many stu- 
dents to take degrees in other subjects, with further courses in 
library science as a minor. Thus, a librarian in a major sem- 
inary may go on for a doctorate in theology after obtaining the 
library science degree; or the librarian in a minor seminary may 
do graduate work in religious education. A library especially 
strong in history may be better administered by the librarian 
whose graduate work in history has given him a grasp of the 
books in this branch of study. 

There are many facets to the question. The requirements of 
_ the region; the nature and purpose of the library and the institu- 
tion of which it is a part; the previous education of the librarian ; 
the scholarly interests of the library clientele; the need of more 
scholar-librarians must all be considered. 


* The arguments pro and con of this many-sided question may be found in: 

Carnovsky, Leon., ‘‘Why Graduate Study in Librarianship?’’ Library 
Quarterly, 7:246-61. April, 1937. 

Danton, J. Periam., ‘‘Is Graduate Study Worth While?’’ Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 16:814. June, 1942. 

Librarians’ degrees: a symposium. . . . College and research libraries, 
6:264-278. June, 1945. 

Pierce, H. F., Graduate Study in Librarianship (87 p., mimeographed. 
A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship, 1941). 

Wheeler, Joseph L., op. cit., pp. 69f. 
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Education for librarianship is a life-time process and adven- 
ture. No degree or professional training is the open door to 
success. The constant adaptation of theory to practice, the grow- 
ing-up in one’s work, the valuable teaching of experience, and 
continuous self-education are the most important elements of 
library training. They are finished only when the librarian’s 
book of life is returned on date due. 


Observations for Franciscan Librarians 


The seven hundred years of Franciscan history bear witness to 
the fact that when our libraries flourished, scholarship flourished, 
for the two are mutually interdependent. If study and learning 
are to advance within the Order, the library—that fountainhead 
of scholarship—must be administered efficiently by trained library 
personnel with educational know-how and a sense of book values. 

The uniqueness of Franciscan libraries is their content. There 
is a Franciscan literature, history, and tradition in the sacred 
sciences. The trained librarian with scholarly interest and under- 
standing can contribute much to the full exploitation of these 
resources by training our students in their use and value, in ref- 
erence and bibliographic method and in the advancement of 
reading. 

The recruiting of librarians within the Order should begin at 
an early level. Library talent is too rare to be wasted. The 
young librarian-in-the-making should be encouraged and guided 
in his early years for the proper preparation for librarianship. 

Librarianship needs Franciscan librarians, because they can 
bring to the profession the sacramental principle of nature inherent 
in Franciscanism. St. Francis was particularly adept in using 
- the natural as a ladder to the supernatural. This sacramental 
_ principle is applicable to books. Through the use of books, the 
Franciscan librarian can inspire others with a vision of greatness, 
of truth and beauty and goodness. Let him administer the book 
as a “sacrament”—a sign of the Book of Life. As a minister of 
this “sacrament,” he can lead a soul from the printed word to 
the Divine word. He can, he must; for such is his vocation. 
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THE LIBRARY PLANT 


THomas Aquinas Hemenretcnu, O.F.M.Cap. 


A. Planning the New Library 


The answer to the question of how to build a library is, ob- 
viously, conceive the ideal library, and then go ahead and build 
it. Just as simple as that—on paper. If that’s all it amounts to, 
however, we should be able to find more than one ideal library 
among the thousands in the United States and elsewhere. Yet 
it is perfectly safe to say that the ideal library does not yet exist, 
and, what is more, never will exist. 

This failure stems from various sources. In the first place, 
there is no such thing as an ideal library, in the abstract. Sec- 
ondly, there may be almost as many opinions as heads on the ques- 
tion of the ideal library for a given situation. Thirdly, what 
might have approached the ideal in one instance at a given time, 
may be leagues away from it a few years later. Fourthly, plan- 
ning is not always undertaken with proper care. Fifthly, even 
if that care be taken, planning involves innumerable factors, on 
each of which a grievous slip may be made. 

Though you will not succeed in building the ideal library, you 
may come closer than anyone else to reaching the ideal for your 
own situation. There is a challenge in that thought, a clarion call 
to battle. And when you see your roseate dreams materialize in 
steel and stone and wood, you will surely experience something of 
the thrill that comes to every creative artist. 


I. Establishing Fundamental Purposes 


To build a successful library, therefore, it is imperative to 
establish, at the very outset, the fundamental purposes, not only 
of the library in general, but of your library-to-be in particular. 


1. The Library in General 


We are all so familiar with the library, that we are astonished 
to discover that difficulties confront us when trying to determine 
exactly what a library is, and what its fundamental purpose is. 
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The ancient idea of the library, although it already included 
use of books within its walls, emphasized their preservation, and 
hardly included the loaning of books for outside use. Owing to. 
their rarity and costliness, this was a valid conception, and one 
that was “modern” in the sense of fitting the times. __ 

In the ancient libraries, therefore, one expects to find emphasis 
on the size of the collection, the care with which books must be 
handled and stored, even to the chaining of the most valuable 
items. This chaining, by the way, contrary to the popular mis- 
conception, was a most “modern” device, again in the sense in- 
dicated above. For its primary purpose was to insure the greatest 
use for the greatest number. Copying books already in existence 
also entered into the ancient conception of the library, hence the 
“scriptorium” set aside for the purpose. And, since books were _ 
considered an index of culture, the building housing them took 
on the appearance of a monument to the culture of the age. Hence 
the architectural grandeur of the library of Alexandria, of the 
great Mussulman library of ninth-century Bagdad, of the Biblio- 
teca Lorenziana in Florence and of the Vatican Library. 

The collections of books, whether great or small, were simply 
kept in rooms or halls furnished with shelves, often enclosed to 
form cupboards. Often present were pulpit-like counters on which 
heavy tomes could be rested and opened. The provision of ade- 
quate space for reading and using the books in comfort was un- 
heard of. 

Extensive use of books within the premises as well as liberal 
loaning for outside use, a development subsequent to the 18th 
century, resulted from cheaper production and from the demo- 
cratic desire to make books more available to the general public. 

Built on the older conception of the library as a place where 
books are stored and to some extent used, perhaps even loaned to 
a select clientele, the library in America began, in most instances, 
as a one room affair with the books on shelves lining the four 
walls, and with some reading tables in the center. As the books 
increased in number, the wall shelving was found to be inade- 
quate. Alcoves were therefore formed along one or more walls, 
by placing a few double-faced bookcases at right angles to the 
wall, sufficiently far apart to allow small reading tables between 
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them. The number of books continuing to grow, the small tables 
were removed, and the bookcases moved close together, sometimes 
as close as 3 feet from each other, so as to allow only convenient 
space for withdrawing books from the shelves. Still greater in- 
crease in the collection of books forced the extension of the double- 
faced bookcases into the center of the room, shooing tables and 
readers out of the room entirely, for which provisions were made 
in a separate reading room, again with book cases lining the four 
walls. Finally, the floors of book shelving had to be “stacked,” 
that is, placed one on top of the other in one compact construction, 
usually of steel, resting on its own foundation.? 

Along with this evolution in the arrangement of books due to 
their ever increasing number, evolution was also taking place in 
that part of the library involving loaning out the books, and 
especially involving their use in the library itself. Greater liber- 
ality in loaning, made possible by cheaper production and fre- 
quent reproduction of books, necessitated some sort of machinery 
for taking care of this phase of the library. Hence the massive 
circulation desks and circulation areas of the modern library. 

Still greater changes, however, were wrought by evolution in 
the idea of book usage within the library. In the one-room library 
the user had unlimited access to the entire collection of books. 
When banned from the “stacks,” both by their physical restric- 
tions and by the difficulty of supervision, the reader had to be 
content with consulting a catalog of the library’s holdings, have 
the book brought to him by the librarian or attendant, and, in 
close physical contact with perhaps hundreds of sheep like him- 
self, read it in a separate room, often grown into a barn-like 
structure with high vaulted ceiling. Only a select few were deemed 
fit to be trusted in the stacks themselves, where provisions were 
sometimes made for reading, by squeezing in small desks, soon to 
be called carrels. 

While this type of stack-plus-large-reading-room library was 
felt, by many, to be the only solution to the problem of how im- 
mense holdings could provide “the greatest use for the greatest 

1Cf, William R. Eastman, The Library Building, reprint of Manual of 


Library Economy, chapter 10, 2d rev. ed. (Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1918), 18 pp. 
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number at the smallest cost,”” many serious persons realized that 
actual contact with only a small part of the book collection, thus 
forced upon the library patron, was anything but an ideal arrange- 
ment. Something had been lost when the reader was banned from 
the one room holding the entire collection, where he could move 
around at will, sampling the books that caught his fancy, becom- 
ing acquainted with fairly large masses of literature on different 
subjects, and with the entire field of literature. 

What to do to restore at least something of the lost heritage ? 
Departmentalization seemed to be the answer. Break up the book 
collection into separate subject divisions, such as Pure Science, 
Useful Arts, Psychology, Philosophy and Religion, History and 
the Social Sciences, Language and Literature, and the like, and 
house them each in separate rooms or series of room, where, as 
in the old one-room library, they could be consulted and read at 
will. This restored some of the early accessibility, but increased 
immensely building and administrative costs. A less radical, 
though still costly, solution consisted in retaining the central stack, 
but creating divisional reading rooms around it, contaiming the 
reference works and representative books of that department of 
human knowledge. Both of these solutions failed, however, to re- 
store easy contact with the entire collection of books, tended, in 
fact, to constrict and narrow the horizons of the reader to one or 
the other particular fields. 

Further evolution in the conception of the library took place 
with the addition of what had hitherto not been considered library 
activities at all, but which, it was felt, did come under the scope 
of the library. Space was assigned for the reading of microfilm, 
even for its production, or for the photostating of rare items. 
Binderies were added, to cut the cost of book maintenance. Even 
lecture-halls and small theaters were provided for the use of the 
general public, since the library was coming to be considered more 
and more as a community educational center. 

Libraries of educational institutions, especially of colleges and 
universities, underwent an evolution parallel to that of public 
libraries. But the greatest influencing element, here, was the 
changing conception of education. Mass production of graduates, 
each with a certain number of “credits” earned by reading the 
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same textbooks, listening to the same lectures, reading the same 
excerpts from the same limited number of “reserved books,” par- 
rotting the same answers to the same examinations, had, perhaps, 
become a necessary consequence of the philosophy of “higher edu- 
cation for everyone,” morons hardly excepted. But it had also 
led to an appalling mediocrity among the graduates of our higher 
institutions of learning. It certainly had failed to discover and 
develop latent individual abilities in the students, and it definitely 
had tended towards making the work of the professor mechanical. 

The handwriting on the wall, therefore, could not go unheeded 
forever. At first hesitantly, an attempt was made to provide better 
opportunities for the student to become acquainted with a wider 
range of literature in a given subject. He was encouraged, and 
then obliged, to make some individual investigation into one or 
the other aspect of the subject he was studying. The formation 
of his own convictions, based on a sampling of the opinions of 
others, was encouraged. Hitherto taught to learn, he was now 
asked to think. In a word, at least a timorous forward step was 
made backward—to the pre-mass era conception of scholarship. 

In this process the teacher was transformed from a purveyor of 
information to a friend, a guide, an educator in the happiest sense 
of the word. As so aptly put by Mr. Gerould: 

During all of this time, the teacher is by his side, suggesting, ques- 
tioning, stimulating—a friend, a fellow student just a little further 
advanced along the road, who is able to warn him of its pitfalls, to 
advise him of pleasant excursions away from the beaten track, to aid 
him to find the meanings of things he does not understand, and to com- 
bine them all in an ordered whole. 

The best teacher in the best college in the world cannot give a stu- 
dent an education. He can lead the way to the mine from which it can 
be dug, provide him with the proper tools, and show him how to use 
them. He can encourage him when disheartened, and spur him to more 
vigorous effort, but the student will own only so much of the precious 
metal as he digs for himself.’ 


This changing conception of education necessarily effected a 
change in the conception of the purpose of the library. Instead 
of a building housing a collection of books helpful for preparing 
lectures or for research on the part of the faculty, and for sup- 


2 James Thayer Gerould, The College Library Building, Its Planning and 
Equipment (Chicago, American Library Association, c1932), pp. 5-7. 
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plementary reading on the part of the students, the library came 
to be looked upon as the most necessary tool in the whole educa- 
tional process. Mr. Gerould continues: 

The library is a necessary part of the process, for it is both the mine 
and the box of tools by which it is worked. On its richness and variety, 
on the convenience, attractiveness and accessibility of its housing, de- 
pends, in no inconsiderable degree, the success of the student in securing 
an education. More and more clearly every year, educational adminis- 
trators and boards of trustees are realizing its importance, and are 
struggling to increase the sum available for the purchase of books, and 
to provide an adequate building for their use.* 

In line with this “teacher conception” of the library, carrels 
or alcoves were set aside in numerous places in the stacks, to pro- 
vide a place for research work in the very midst of the collection 
of books being used. Even the undergraduate, again given free 
access to the entire collection of books, was herded into the maze 
of stacks that, by this time, had come to resemble an ancient 
labyrinth. This step necessitated even more generous allotment 
of reading and study space within the stacks themselves, or con- 
tiguous to them. Sometimes studies were provided for the pro- 
fessors, and even for the advanced research students, to give them 
the seclusion needed for concentration and for keeping together 
under lock and key the collection of books being used in research, 
Seminar rooms were created, where small groups, with or without 
the instructor’s supervision, might assemble for free discussion. 
Rooms sprang up where users of the library might merrily clack 
away without disturbing others with their typewriters. 

As the educational import of other things besides books came to 
be more and more recognized, space had to be made for photostat- 
ing and microfilming, for reading microfilms, for projecting edu- 
cational and even recreational films, for housing and listening to 
recorded music, and for what-have-you. 

Going one step farther, some advocated, and put into practice, 
a closer coordination between the classroom and the library. Class- 
rooms, in fact, were often built off departmental reading rooms 
adjoining the stacks. 

With all this educational activity taking place around him, in 
what he had come to consider his special preserve, it is not sur- 


2 Op. cit., p. 7. - 
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prising that the librarian aspired to the function of teacher, and 
instituted a vigorous campaign for recognition in this status. He 
wished to act in an advisory capacity to the professor in the selec- 
tion of books, if not in the latter’s special field, at least in supple- 
mentary ones and in the field of general reference. His is the 
' office, he earnestly and rightly contended, not only to instruct and 
encourage the student in a more efficient use of library materials, 
but also to aid the researcher in collecting them. 

Let it be acknowledged, however, that this evolution in the con- 
cept of the library and its functions did not, and is not taking 
place without protesting voices being raised. These contend that 
the public library is in danger of increasing the scope of its activi- 
ties at the cost of curtailment in its own peculiar function, that 
is, the provision of space for the use and storage of books. Costs 
are liable to rise so sharply, that an over-taxed and long-suffering 
public is apt to stage a revolution, in which, as is the custom of. 
revolutions, the infant might be thrown out with the bath. In 
fact, precisely that did take place in some instances, especially 
during the lean years that followed 1929. The college or univer- 
sity library, too, some contend, is in danger of eating up, for 
things that do not pertain to its primary function, funds that 
become more and more needed for that primary function, with 
disastrous results to the library’s essential effectivness, towards 
which these ‘frills’ were supposed to make some contribution. 
. Furthermore, to date, the added educational effectiveness of all 
these developments has not come up to expectations.* 

It is perhaps foreigners, looking in from the outside, who are 
most critical of some aspects of the modern conception of the 
library as evolved in the United States. Wilhelm Munthe, Direc- 
tor of the University Library, Oslo, under a grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation, spent three months, towards the close of the year 
1936, studying representative libraries in 36 states and in 4 Cana- 
dian Provinces. In the book which he subsequently published, 
though appreciative of many aspects of American library service, 
he is quite critical of others. An ardent champion of greater book 


4 See the admirable work by Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books (Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1940), xvii, 239 pp. 
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use, he asserts that, in some countries of Europe at least, books 
are more accessible to readers than in our large libraries with 
their closed stacks. He strongly favors small reading areas in close 
proximity to the whole book collection, as against the monumental 
reading rooms pandering to, and even encouraging the herd- 
instinct work habit, which atrophies the faculty of quiet study in 
private, where all real thinking takes place. Regarding the policy 
of moving the classroom into the library, or of allowing the pro- 
fessor to hound the student up to, and even within its walls, where 
he is joined in full ery by the teacher-librarian, he is quite caustic. 


But may not the librarian be at fault in doing too much? The library 
should really be the force that counteracts the factory-like mass produc- 
tion which a college has to use. The students are coached from examina- 
tion to examination in large classes, and after each they can go, as it 
were, to the cash register and ring up their credits, until they have 
collected the amount required for an A.B. But they have never seriously 
been put to the test themselves — everywhere professors, instructors, 
tutors. These should all leave the student at the door of the library. 
The librarian can then teach him how to use the catalog and the biblio- 
graphies as charts and compass, but beyond that he should learn to get 
himself ahead by his own efforts. One cannot be spoon-fed from the 
well of knowledge. But, unfortunately, both professors and librarians 
seem to favor drawing the whole machinery of instruction into the 
library.* 


Despite this evolution in the conception of the purposes of the 
library, it still remains, fundamentally, a place where books are 
stored and used, but with greater emphasis on use. To put it in 
another way, the library has become a place where books and 
related material are borrowed, used, and, therefore, housed in a 
way best fitted to promote their greatest use. As one writer says: 
“The primary purpose of a library is to provide a convenient, 
commodious, and comfortable place for the preparation, use and 
preservation of printed material.” ® 

In the words of Warner and Brown it is the purpose of the 


* Wilhelm Munthe, American Librarianship from a European Angle (Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1939), xiii, p. 112. 

°Herbert S. Hirshberg, Elements of the Library Plan (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1930), p. 1. 
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library “to serve as a means for the use of books by the faculty 
and students connected with the institution.” 7 


2. Your Library in Particular 


Having read widely on the evolving conception of the library 
in general, the planner of a new library building must next deter- 
mine what his particular library is to be. Which, among the 
various concepts of what a library is and ought to be, most accu- 
rately fits the particular situation for which he is called upon to 
provide. Even though of advanced ideas, and willing to accept 
.the consensus of expert opinion, he still is confronted with the 
task of determining what expert opinion would decide for his par- 
ticular case. There is agreement on this much, at least, that the 
library must be conceived from a functional viewpoint. It is a 
tool meant to serve the needs of readers, and the better it serves 
these needs, the better library it will be. Now needs will vary 
with different classes of readers, in different places. Furthermore, 
there will always be a good deal of individuality in the final inter- 
pretation of these particular needs as well as in the selection of 
means to satisfy them. 

Having progressed this far, therefore, the planner must set him- 
self to the difficult task of accurately determining what are the 
peculiar readers’ needs for which he must provide, what is the 
fundamental purpose of his library, and then go about designing 
a building that will best be fitted to attain that purpose. 


There is not, and should not be, any standard plan. Each institution 
has its own individuality and its own needs, and the building should be 
so planned as to express them. The problem of a coeducational institu- 
tion is somewhat different from that of one for men or women alone; 
the institution in an urban community, where there may be access to 
other large libraries, needs a different programme from the college in 
a rural situation, where little outside aid can be expected. Climatic 
conditions should be taken into account and capitalized.® 


7 Frances E. Warner and Charles E. Brown, ‘‘Some Fundamentals of Col- 

lege and University Library Buildings,’’ Library Journal, vol. 53, January 
. 85. 

aeiretackoat this paper we are, obviously, taking the container for the con- 
tained. The term library means a collection of books and related material, 
before it is transferred to signify the building that houses it. Hence the 
definition given in the A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms: ie a collection of 
books and similar material organized and administered for reading, consulta- 
tion, and study.’’ 

* Gerould, p. 17. 
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Is yours to be a public, elementary school, secondary school, 
college, university, or general research library ? 

Are you planning a Catholic library of one of the above types ? 
Tf so, there is the immediate problem of discovering what is the 
Catholic conception of the library and its purposes. That this is 
no minor consideration is clear from the fact that the library 
today is regarded as the most important educational tool. If the 
Catholic philosophy of education differs radically from all others, 
then the Catholic library, its tool, must also differ radically from 
all othr libraries. 

I do not propose to inquire into the nature of Catholic educa- 
tion. That field has been adequately covered, both by official pro- 
nouncements of the Church, as well as by unofficial expositions by 
Catholic educators. Let it suffice to say, here, that Catholic edu- 
cation stresses the whole man, will as well as intellect. Further- 
more, the Church educates man for his real end, which is a super- 
natural one, to be obtained through both natural and supernatural 
means. 

In fact, since education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he has been created, it is clear that there can be 
no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and 
that in the present order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself 
to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is ‘‘the way, 


the truth and the life,’’ there can be no ideally perfect education which 
is not Christian education.° 


Last, but not least, must be answered a question that will make 
this whole discussion more pertinent to the members of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference: is yours to be a Franciscan 
library of any type whatsoever? If so, you still have the task of 
determining whether Franciscan ideals have any modifying 
influence on the general conception of the library. 

As far as I can see, the main influencing factors will be the 
Franciscan ideal of life with its emphasis on poverty and sim- 
plicity, Franciscan obedience to the norms laid down by Holy 

*Pius XI, Divini illius magistri (Christian Education of Youth), N.Y., The 
America Press, p. 3. 

* Geoffrey O’Connell, ‘‘Catholic Education and Non-Catholic Philosophies,’ 


in Roy J. Deferrari, ed., Vital Problems of Catholic Education in the United 
States, Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America, p. 7. 
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Mother Church, and Franciscan obedience to the regulations of 
the Superiors of the Order. 

Franciscan being nothing but the Gospel in action, the funda- 
mental purpose of the Franciscan library will be the fundamental 
purpose of the Catholic library, intensified. The Franciscan 
library will strive to attain this purpose mainly by the proper 
selection and use of books of a general Catholic nature, as well as 
those explaining, extolling, and exemplifying the Franciscan ideal. 

Will the rigid poverty professed by the Order affect the Fran- 
ceiscan library adversely? It ought not be allowed to do so. Ours 
is a voluntary poverty that eschews luxury and superfluity, but 
does not ban the things that are necessary to obtain our goal. And, 
next to food for the soul, few things are more essential than food 
for the mind and heart contained in good books. 

Our Holy Father St. Francis was not slow in recognizing this 
truth. How else explain his injunction to preach, which involves 
study and books ? How else explain his commission to St. Anthony 
to teach theology, which, likewise, necessitated books.’ 

Following in the footsteps of their beloved Father, the early 
friars, despite their zealous observance of the vow of poverty, 
eagerly gathered into their humble friaries books, which, at that 
time, were expecially rare and costly. And all down the centuries 
the friars have been known as zealous producers as well as col- 
lectors of books.” 

Let an instance illustrate the point. 


One of the charges brought against the English Friars by Richard 
Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, in his appeal to the Pope in 1257, 
was ‘‘that in the faculties of Arts, Theology, Canon Law, and, as many 
assert, Medicine and Civil Law, scarcely a useful book is to be found in 
the market, but all are bought up by the Friars, so that in every convent 
is a great and noble library, and ever one of them who has a recognized 
position in the universities (and such are innumberable) has also a noble 
library.’’ Richard of Bury, speaking of the houses of the Friars in his 
Philo-biblon, says: ‘‘There are heaped up amid the utmost poverty the 
utmost treasures of wisdom.’’ * 


uCf, Franciscan Educational Conference Report, vol. 11, November, 1929, 
. 30-31. 

Pea The Franciscan Educational Conference Report, vol. 3, December, 1921, 
. 102. 

% Cuthbert of Brighton, O.F.M.Cap., The Friars and How They Came to 

England (St. Louis, Mo., Herder, 1903), p. 122. 
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Relative to the restrictions of Franciscan poverty, this conclu- 
sion was come to at the 1922 Franciscan Educational Conference: 

“Tt was the unanimous opinion of the Friars that the library of 
an educational institution ought to be the last place in the world 
for practicing economy.” ** 

This tradition of learning and of books is briefly embodied in 
the Constitutions of all three branches of the First Order, as well 
as in various Ordinances of their General Chapters.’ 


II. Planning Procedures 


Having determined to your satisfaction the fundamental pur- 
poses of your library, you are confronted with the problem of 
planning your building so as to achieve them. Here you must 
proceed with the utmost caution, if you would avoid serious errors 
right from the start. 


1. Decision on Remodeling 


Will it be possible to fulfill the already defined purposes of 
your library by remodeling an already existing one, or another 
building vacated for the library? The answer is often compara- 
tively simple in the case of small libraries, not so, however, in 
other instances. The amount of funds available will, obviously, 
affect the decision, sometimes to an undue extent. At first blush, 
remodeling would always seem to be simpler and less costly than 
building from the ground up. When all factors are taken into 
consideration, however, it often is the less feasible, as Randall and 
Goodrich bring out so well. 


When remodeling is possible, it must be undertaken with care, for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, the cost of satisfactorily remodeling an old building 
will often pay for at least the first unit of a new building. Remodeled 
buildings frequently require supervision, and consequently staff, which is 
exceedingly costly and which consumes, in constantly added expense of 
administration, sums which in their aggregate would pay for a new 
plant. Furthermore, the remodeling of an old building, and the resulting 
temporary solution of a present problem, discourages possible donors 
who might be prevailed upon to furnish the cost of a new building. 


* Franciscan Educational Conference Report, vol. 4, November, 1922, p. 25. 

* Cf. General Constitutions of the Friars Minor n. 280-86; Constitutions of 
the Friars Minor Capuchin, n. 211-13. Ordinances of the General Chapters of 
the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin, n. 279-81. 
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Experience shows that on the whole it is generally unwise to spend any 
considerable amount in the remodeling of outmoded library plants.” 


I would add that the remodeled building is seldom an efficient 
building, as efficineey is judged in modern terms, and it will be 
a constant source of irritation and regret to those who use and 
administer it. 

2. Beginning With a Clean Slate 


Remodeling rejected as not feasible in your case, the next im- 
portant thing is to begin planning your new library from pro- 
visions on the part of donors or other influential persons, whose 
primary consideration is something other than library efficiency. 
Certainly, gratitude demands that we respect the wishes of those 
who provide us with the means, but a really healthy gratitude will 
inspire the library planner to prove to these persons that they will 
get the best and most lasting return from their investment, even 
from a memorial standpoint, by the erection of a library that is 
really a library and not a church, or art gallery, or tomb.?” 


3. Deciding to Plan From the Inside Out 


Fortunately rid of all unreasonable external provisions, the next 
step is to recognize the need of planning your library from the 
inside out. One of the fundamental reasons why so many, even 
of the recently built, libraries in this country fall far short of 
approaching the ideal even for their particular situations is that 
they were built from the outside in, not from the inside out. 

Like factory, school, home, and church, the library is a fune- 
tional building, a place where certain activities are carried on. 
To be properly built, therefore, the interior must first be planned 
to care for these activities. Then, and only then, is it time to think 
of embellishing the interior and of encasing the whole in a worthy 
shell. This is planning from the inside out. This alone deserves 
the name of library planning. 


The primary purpose of a library building is to provide a convenient, 
commodious and comfortable place for the preparation, use and preserva- 


16 William M. Randall and Francis L. D. Goodrich, Principles of College 
Library Administration, 2d ed. (Chicago, American Library Association, 
1941), p. 169. . ‘ 

a Gk. frandith William M., ‘‘Some Principles for Librray Planning,’’ Col. 
lege and Research Libraries, vol. 7, October, 1946, pp. 319-25. 
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tion of printed material. It must be designed and built to meet present — 
conditions. and to provide reasonable space for future growth. Beauty 
and impressiveness are both desirable and essential, but convenience and 
efficiency should not be sacrificed to architectural effect. Library build- 
ings are fitting memorials but the memorial purpose should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the best possible planning for library use.* 


Is this not insisting too much on the functions of the library 
at the expense of the beautiful? In its first acceptation, is not a 
library, after all, a collection of books? Assemble a good collec- 
tion, put it in a beautiful building, and you not only have a 
library, but a beautiful library. Here is manifested complete 
ignorance of the modern conception of the library as a place where 
books and related material are used, and, therefore, stored in a 
way best fitted to promote their greatest and most convenient use. 
True, the physical plant is not the most important factor in pro- 
viding good library service, but it is a very vital factor, nonethe- 
less. Without an adequate building you may be able to carry on 
fairly successfully. But you will not be able to give the efficient 
service that has come to be considered an essential of the modern 
library.*® 

Beauty and proper functioning are not incompatible. The best 
architects are the first to acknowledge that today. Only after 
detailed study of the various functions for which a building must 
provide, and the amount and kinds of space these functions re- 
quire, do such architects draw up their plans. At this point, and 
this point alone, do they think of the interior in terms of grace, 
proportion, and adornment. Last of all is considered the exterior, 
in terms of harmony with interior, and surroundings in terms of 
the beautiful.*° Such a process cannot fail to result in beauty, the 
beauty of purpose achieved, of functions adequately fulfilled. The 
beauty of service quickly, quietly, and unobtrusively given to the 
reading public will be expressed in the very stones and bricks and 
lines of the library building. It will not be monument, or muse- 
um, or cathedral beauty; but it will be library beauty. “If a 
church is what you want, by all means build a church—and wor- 
ship in it. If a tomb is what you want, by all means build a tomb 

* Hirshberg, p. 1. 


* Cf. Randall and Goodrich, p. 168. 
* Cf, Gerould, p. 21. 
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—and wither in it. But if a library is what you want, then build 
a library!” 7? 


4. Appointment of Building Committee 


We hardly need to emphasize that library planning should be a 
cooperative effort. Only too obviously the many problems con- 
nected with it demand the varied talents of an expert librarian 
or librarians, the responsible heads of the institution, the architect, 
and, in the case of large institutions, the treasurer, the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 

It is the librarian, however, who must give this building com- 
mittee its proper character, its soul. For it is he who must make 
the planning specifically library and not dormitory, chapel, or 
chemical laboratory planning. 

The trustees and president will have to make the final decision 
as to whether building must or can be done at all. The treasurer 
must determine what funds are available, or how they are to be 
made available. The superintendent of buildings and grounds, in 
the large institution, will contribute valuable advice on location. 
The architect, later on, will have to translate the tentative plans 
of the committee into actual architectural plans. It is principally 
the librarian, however, who must decide what the library needs of 
the institution are, and what are the best means for satisfying 
them. 

Who, better than the librarian, knows how much space will be 
needed now, and in the reasonable future, for book storage, for 
various types of readers, for the working staff, perhaps, also, for 
the administrative officers ? Who, better than he, knows how these 
various services must be correlated to provide the most efficient 
service ¢ 

It is almost too preposterous to imagine any library being built with- 
out the professional staff doing a large share of the planning. After 
all, it is the librarian who knows, or should know, more than anyone 
else, the library needs of the community. Further, it is the professional 
staff which will be responsible for the functioning of the building upon 
completion and for this reason it should certainly have a great deal to 
say about planning.” 

2 Randall, p. 320. 


2 Helen Beckwith and Walter G. Jameson, ‘‘So You’re Going to Build a 
Library,’’ Illinois Libraries, vol. 24, January, 1942, p. 24. 
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What of the librarian who is hardly consulted in the planning 
of the building? He usually has himself to blame. In all proba- 
bility, he has not been sufficiently vocal or self-assertive. In other 
instances, he first failed to form for himself a clear idea of the 
fundamental purposes of his library and of the things needed to 
achieve them. When approached, he manifested such vagueness 
and AERA that the other planners left him to his” incompe- 
tency.”* 

5. Writing of Library Program 

The first task of the library building committee is to make a 
careful and exhaustive preliminary study of the needs of the 
library, and of the best means of caring for them. This study 
should be based on an exhaustive bibliography on the subject of 
library buildings, on personal acquaintance with the local situa- 
tion, supplemented by consultation with competent judges, and by 
inspection of other libraries. After such preliminary study the 
committee should discuss and then make a written program detail- 
ing the fundamental purposes of its library, the number of vol- 
umes the stack is to provide for, the number and types of read- 
ing rooms desirable, the space requirements of the working staff, 
whether there are to be seminar rooms, a browsing room, facili- 
ties for other things than books, and all the other features desired 
in the library building. 

If the librarian is to be, as he should be, the guiding light in 
this formulation of the program, it is obvious that he himself must 
know his business. Before any contact with the other members, 
he must study the entire problem carefully and allow his thoughts 
on the subject to jell. If he comes before the committee with only 
vague notions in his head, they will pass him over in making 
decisions, and rely on the advice of the architect, often with 
disastrous results to the new library. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that this failure of librarians to 
crystallize their own thinking is as much responsible for the failure of 
the past as has been the undirected thirst for ‘‘beauty.’’ It is possible 
in the meetings of the committee to detect some uncertainties in the 


librarian’s mind on very big issues. If these remain unclarified in the 
mind of the librarian at the time he comes to face the architect, the 


Cf. John E. Burchard, ‘‘Postwar Library Buildings,’’ College and Re- 
search Librartes, vol. 7, April, 1946, pp. 119, 121. 
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librarian is likely to lose. The architect will know more about the prob- 
lem than the librarian, or at least he will appear to know more in any 
conference.”* 


No pains should be spared in the drawing up of this prelimi- 
nary program before even a line of the building is put on paper. 
The more time devoted to this task, the better the results are liable 
to be. 


Given a good board, a good librarian and a good architect, the longer 
the time spent in development the better the result—witness Dartmouth 
Library and Viipuri in Finland, 13 years for the first, 7 for the second 
and both models of accomplishment.” 


In preparing their library program the committee members 
should go afield and seek advice wherever it is available. 

Most states have a Library Commission, which acts as a sort of 
clearing house of library information. The officials of such com- 
missions are only too willing to put themselves at the service of all. 

Having exhausted the more immediate sources of information, 
the members of the committee, and especially the librarian, should 
visit other institutions, to see how they have solved problems 
similar to their own. By no means is this to be undertaken with 
the idea of copying another library. I am sure we have already 
made it clear enough that there is no such thing as an ideal 
library, and that the approximately ideal library can only be such 
for one particular situation. However, you may obtain much 
valuable information, and greatly clarify your ideas as to what 
your own needs are and what may be the best means for satisfy- 
ing them, if you inspect a number of larger as well as smaller 
libraries, and how they function.** If, in some instances, you 
learn no more than what not to do, what pitfalls to avoid, you will 
have spent your time and money to good purpose. 


6. Preparation of Tentative Plans 


After such a careful and exhaustive study, the committee ought 
to be in a position to prepare tentative plans for the building 


Burchard, p. 120. lenaty % 

% Karl H. Reed, ‘‘The New Era Library Structure,’’ Illinois Libraries, vol. 
21, December, 1939, p. 47. 

2° Cf. Beckwith and Jameson, pp. 26-27. 
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which they believe will care for the services that have been de- 
cided upon. 

They should now make definite decisions as to location and 
orientation, the size of the present stack to be erected and its 
future additions, the number, size, and relative location of the 
various reading rooms and other facilities that are to be included 
inthe building. They must determine the amount and kind of 
equipment needed in each area of the library to perform its own | 
peculiar function. They may decide upon the type of architectural 
embellishment desired, and may even hazard a guess at the 
amount of money they expect to expend on the project. 

Let each member of the committee try his hand at the drawing 
up of such tentative plans. In this way he will prepare himself 
to take an intelligent part in the ensuing discussion with its inevit- 
able compromises. It is obvious that that the librarian’s will be 
the most audible voice in these discussions, that on him, primarily, 
will rest the planning of the service or peculiarly library aspect 
of the building. 

The composite results will not be architecturally possible in 
every respect. But if such plans are made with extreme care, they 
will prove of inestimable value to the architect in making his own 
preliminary drawings. In fact, without them the architect will be 
greatly handicapped, will lose much valuable time in endeavoring 
to discover exactly what is required of him, and, failing that, may. 
succeed in foistering upon the committee final plans that fail in 
many respects to meet the needs of the library situation.”” 

In drawing up these preliminary plans, it would be unwise for 
the building committee to overlook the invaluable aid to be had 
from various Library Supply Houses. The Angus Snead Mac- 
Donald Corporation, the Library Bureau of Remington Rand, the 
Art Metal Construction Company, and other firms of this type 
provide, free of charge, expert advisory service on the construc- 
tion and equipment of libraries of all types. 


7. Working With the Architect 
Architects have gone in for monumental stair-cases, vault-like 
* Cf. Randall and Goodrich, pp. 173-74; Cooperative Committee on Library 


Building Plans, The Second Princeton Conference, June 12-14, 1946, pp. 
101-102. 
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reading rooms, church-like interiors, and tomb-like exteriors, at 
the expense of service within, and of individual character without. 
Just look around at some of the monstrosities labeled library in 
America today. 

Still, the blame, to a large extent, ought to be shouldered by 
librarians. The librarian should have been forewarned and fore- 
armed, and he should have had enough gumption to stand up for 
his convictions. If, however, when the architect was commis- 
sioned, the librarian was devoid of the necessary knowledge of 
libraray techniques, if he had not yet crystallized his own think- 
ing, the architect, with his superior technical knowledge of the 
architectural side of the building, quite inevitably imposed him- 
self and his ideas on the building committee, often with disastrous 
results. 

While this may still be true of some architects, it is not true 
of the better representatives of the profession. Today the architect 
thinks in terms not of design only, but of function and design, 
design to indicate function.” 

The modern architect realizes that best craftsmanship, as well 
as best advertisement, will be displayed in the production of a 
building that best serves the purpose for which it is constructed. 
He knows that far from beauty and proper functioning being 
incompatible, there can be no true and lasting beauty without 
proper functioning. Let the library building committee outline 
for the architect what services the building is to provide, and the 
competent modern architect will house those services in a beau- 
tiful as well as a workable building. 

Still, to preclude the possibility of being deluded, an architect 
should not be commissioned for the task of drawing up the plans, 
until he has been presented with the tentative plans of the build- 
ing committee, and has manifested a willingness to subordinate 
his ideas of artistic success to its interpretation of needs.” ~ 

When the architect is commissioned, it is the librarian’s task to 
decide, first of all, on capacities, that is, on the number, both 
present and future, of books, of readers, of staff members for 

Cf, Randall and Goodrich, p. 17; Reed, p. 46; Donald B. Gildchrist, 
‘¢Some Fundamentals in Library Planning,’’ preprint of the Manual of the 


Medical Library Association, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 3-4. 
2» Cf. Hirshberg, pp. 4-5. 
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which provisions must be made. He must also determine the rela- 
tive location of these factors, and the economical distribution of 
space among them. 

It is the primary task of the architect to adapt the plan of the 
librarian to the potentialities of structural materials, to insure, in 
close collaboration with the librarian, the provision of adequate 
lighting, ventilation, and heating, to embellish the interior of the 
building, and to encase the whole in an apt and beautiful 
exterior. *° 

The librarian will have to explain at length and repeatedly the func- 
tions of each required room, the reasons for the relations between the 
rooms, the probable traffic on stairs, in corridors, and in elevators, the 
need for large spaces to minimize supervision, and the necessity for 
small spaces to care for special subjects. The architect is expected to 
know the local building code and the fire laws. He must figure, on a 
basis of the number of square feet per student in the reading rooms, 
the load for them as well as the load for the books which are to be 
shelved in these rooms. This load will determine the size and strength 
of the beams, the width and bearing capacity of the columns, and the 
thickness of the floors. The librarian will lay out the general plans for 
the building, indicating the proper or desired relationships of the rooms. 
The architect will have to figure the stairs and corridors to care for the 
maximum capacity of the building. He must provide space in his plans, 
both vertical and horizontal, for the flues and pipes, and locate such 
necessary apparatus at the points where they will be most efficient. At 
certain stages in the planning, adjustments will doubtless have to be 
made, which may necessitate the relinquishing of some pet scheme of the 
librarian, or the abandonment of an architect’s hobby.” 


Conflict between the librarian and the architect is inevitable. 
When it comes to questions affecting the policy and management 
of the library, of how the library is to function, the librarian must 
have the deciding voice. Possibly conflicting ideas of the archi- 
tect on these points must be given careful consideration, it is true, 
for non-professionals and outsiders often detect flaws in the ideas 
of the professional. After due consideration, however, the views 
of the librarian must prevail, since he it is who will have to make 
the building work long after the architect has taken himself and 
his tools to other sites. 

When it comes, however, to the matter of lighting, ventilation, 
heating, sound-proofing, floor and other surface finishes, the archi- 


* Cf. Gildchrist, p. 5. 
#1 Randall and Goodrich, pp. 172-73. 
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tect will possess more expert knowledge. After setting down the 
standards desired in these regards, the librarian should let the 
architect decide on how to meet these standards along principles 
of engineering and design.*? 

It is of vital importance that the librarian show confidence in 
the architect, by being utterly honest with him. Be honest with 
the architect and tell him flatly what you believe to be wrong in 
his plans, and why you believe them to be wrong. Not only will 
he be benefitted by such honesty, but he will repay it with divi- 
dends by working out a solution that is more satisfactory.** 

When such principles are followed, satisfactory results are in- 
evitable. But the librarian must not relax his vigilance until 
carried over the threshold of his new home.** 


8. Criticism of the Architect’s Drawings 


The preliminary drawings worked out by the architect in col- 
laboration with the building committee, or librarian, are now 
ready for criticism on the part of competent authorities. Here 
again recourse should be had to the State Library Commission, 
and to expert librarians and library planners in other localities. 
To neglect to do so would be tempting Providence. Working within 
their own closed circle, the building committee, librarian, and 
architect are bound to make decisions that fail to meet the ap- 
proval of outsiders, to make mistakes that the trial and error 
method has already demonstrated to be mistakes. Now is the time 
to detect them, before they are irremediable. 

The architect must also submit his plans for estimates as to 
cost. It is wise to allow a margin of from 10 to 12 per cent on 
these cost estimates. 


III. Franciscan Planning Procedures 


It should be quite obvious that the planning procedures outlined 
above apply fully only to a library of some size and importance. 
With the necessary simplification, however, they apply also to a 
library of less pretentions. If your library is to be only a one 

2 Cf, Burchard, pp. 121-22; Cooperative Committee on Library Plans, The 
Second Princeton Conference, pp. 100-102. 


*% Cf, Beckwith and Jameson, p. 26. 
%*Cf. Burchard, p. 122. 
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room affair, it is still necessary to go about its planning with the 
utmost care, if you want that room to be a library, and not merely 
a place for storing books. The practiced eye will immediately 
detect whether efficient planning went into the building of even 
the smallest library. In fact, the smaller the library, the more 
efficient, in many respects, it can be, if you plan it well. 

Of more immediate interest to us, at this meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, is how to go about planning the 
Franciscan library. Little if any modifications of the general pro- 
cedures are required. 

In the case of the Franciscan library, too, it is necessary to 
decide whether to remodel or build from the ground up, to begin 
with a clean slate, to plan from the inside out, to have a building 
committee appointed, to write a library program—based on the 
committee’s study of written material on the subject and of the 
local situation, on consultation with competent judges, and on 
visits to other librariaes to prepare tentative plans, to select and 
work with the architect, to criticize the architect’s preliminary 
drawings, and to make its final decision on the plans. 

I wonder if, out of a mistaken sense of economy, we Francis- 
cans are not more tempted than others to unsatisfactorily solve, 
not only library, but other building problems also, by remodeling. 

Beginning with a clear sheet should be no problem to us. As 
an aid, undoubtedly, to observing the poverty we have vowed to 
the Lord, He has seen fit to preserve us from a plague of over- 
zealous donors, determined to enshriné their memory in the vault- 
like atmosphere of a monumental library. Sometimes, nevertheless, 
the very Superiors of the Order—be it said with all respect— 
insufficiently acquainted with library aims, place restrictions or 
make provisions that are liable to produce unsatisfactory results. 
Elementary prudence, not to mention the very vow of poverty 
which smiles on efficiency, should prompt them to leave the plan- 
ning of the library in the hands of those best qualified for it. 

It is customary in all our provinces, I believe, to appoint a 
building committee, no matter what type of structure is being con- 
templated. Presumably most Superiors give the librarian the 
decisive vote in the library building committee, at least regarding 
strictly library matters. 
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If the local librarian, lacking training, recognizes his incom- 
pentency, there are usually within a province one or more experts 
willing to study the situation and act as a member of the library 
committee. Where a competent librarian is wanting, the services 
of one from some other province should be sought. 

A word of warning relative to relations with the architect. In 
building a Franciscan library, as any other, it is unwise, as I 
stated before, to select the architect before the building committee 
has prepared its own tentative plans. To do so would be to invite 
the architect to write your own educational and library program. 


IV. Plans for the Library of Today 


The library being planned may be either a large or small public 
library, a research, university, large or medium sized college 
library, a Catholic or a non-Catholic library of one or the other 
above kinds, a large or small seminary library, a seraphic school, 
monastery, or a parish lending library. Differences between these 
types are so enormous, that it would be nothing short of foolhardy 
to attempt to outline a set of plans that would have any relation 
whatever to all of them. 

Our problem is almost exclusively the medium-sized and small 
library for theological and philosophical seminaries, the library 
for seraphic schools, the library for monasteries that are not edu- 
catioanal institutions, and the parish lending library. 

In my opinion, however, I can best serve the purpose of writ- 
ing this paper for the present meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference, by first discussing plans for a fairly large 
library for an eduactional institution of any type. We will then 
be in a position to take up the application of general norms to 
peculiarly Franciscan situations. 


1. Location and Orientation 


The first step to be taken by the building committee, in the 
actual drawing up of concrete plans for the library, is to select 
a site for the building, since location will have a great influence 
on its plans. é 

Accessibility being the watchword in modern library planning, 
if the library is to be an independent building among a group of 
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scholastic buildings, it should be placed as near as possible to the 
center of educational activity, or, at least, midway between the 
main lecture halls and the dormitory buildings. 

The site must allow of’ future expansion of the building, both 
vertical and horizontal. Vertical expansion is generally less expen- 
sive, provided that provisions were made for it in the laying of 
foundations and in the structural shell of the original building. 
Horizontal expansion, that is, over more ground area, has the 
advantage of eliminating needless climbing of stairs, and permits 
of more facile and less costly administration. There is a definite 
limit, however, beyond which horizontal expansion is no longer 
feasible. 

This possible future expansion must not only be etched in the 
minds of the planners, it must be put in dotted lines on the 
finished drawings, not only to insure that the space is there at 
present, but also to ward off any encroachment on that area by 
other buildings of the institution. 

To insure the quiet atmosphere needed for reading and study, 
it is unwise to locate the library near a highway, athletic field, 
out-door swimming-pool, or music building. 

A library built in the midst of other scholastic structures should 
conform, as much as possible, to their general architecture. But 
if, as is often the case, this architecture does not readily lend 
itself to adaptation for library purposes, scrap it, and build a 
functionally efficient library with an appropriate architecture of 
its own. 

Orientation of the building is, likewise, of primary importance. 
It is still generally considered desirable, not without protest on 
the part of some, as we shall see later on, for the reading and work 
rooms to have natural lighting. The building, should, therefore, 
be so orientated that it will provide northern light for these rooms. 
This light does not expose one to the direct rays of the sun, and 
is, also, more even throughout the year, resulting in better vision 
and less eye-strain. Should circumstances render northern expo- 
sure impractical for the reading and work rooms, eastern, or 
southern exposure should be selected in that order. Shun western 
exposure as you would the devil. The full rays of the western 
sun, beating upon the walls and penetrating into the reading 
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rooms all afternoon, are enough to drive readers frantic, if they 
do not drive them out of the library entirely. Drapes or shades 
to cut off the rays also reduce the effectiveness of natural lighting. 

If the library is to be an addition to some other scholastic build- 
ing, what has been said about location and orientation must be 
applied as well as circumstances allow.*® 


2. Allocation of “Spaces” 


The decision of the library committee, relative to the funda- 
mental purposes of the contemplated building, and to the best 
means of providing for them, will have a vital influence both on 
the size and on the layout of the library. 

To enumerate specifically, the library building should be able to care 
for the following functions: 


(1) the acquiring, cataloging, classifying, and shelving of a book col- 
lection complementing the instructional program of the college; 


(2) the efficient and rapid production of information and material when 
demanded ; ; 

(3) the provision of quiet, comfortable, and attractive rooms for read- 
ing and studying; 

(4) the provision of individual studies for the use of students doing 
special work and for faculty members doing research; 


(5) assistance in developing the reading habit, thereby acquiring knowl- 
edge through the independent use of books; 


(6) the acquainting of the users with the contents of the library, thereby 
arousing in them a desire to read, and stimulating them to read for 
culture and for pleasure.* 


The total amount of space necessary for these functions, as well 
as its allocation to different rooms and other areas, will be gov- 
erned, fundamentally, by the number of students, the nature of 
the curriculum, and the educational policy of the institution. 

If, to satisfy these requirements, there are various depart- 
mental libraries in buildings scattered about the campus, the col- 
lection of books to be housed in the central library will be smaller, 
its clientele will also be smaller and of a different general com- 


le Edna R. Hanley, College and University Library Buildings (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1939), pp. 11-12; Frank K. Walter, ‘‘The Uni- 
versity Library Building,’? The American School and University, 1941, p. 
310; Gerould, pp. 10-14; Randall and Goodrich, pp. 170-171. 


* Hanley, p. 11. 
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-plexion, and there will be no subject departmentalization in this 
building itself. 

If all, or most, of the library service of the institution is to be 
centered in the new building, there is still the question of whether 
the decision was in favor of centralization or subject departmen- 
talization, concentration or dispersal of both the book collection 
and of the reading areas within the building. Despite costs, the 
present trend seems to be in favor of some sort of departmentali- 
zation of the reading rooms, at least, i.e., to have a central book 
collection with divisional reading rooms for, let us say, the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, fine arts, language and literature, 
the social sciences. Such reading rooms usually contain the ref- 
erence material, reserved books, and books most frequently used 
in a course on the given subject. Quite commonly, also, they open 
into the general book storage, and also into faculty studies, semi- 
nars, conference rooms, even into small classrooms.*” 

Even where books and readers are not dispersed on subject 
lines, some degree of dispersal is usually necessary, at least in 
larger institutions, along functional lines. The general reading 
room, its walls lined with reference books, has come to be con- 
sidered essential. Students required to read a limited number of 
copies of “reserved books” need a special room from which such 
books may not be taken. Current periodicals and newspapers, too, 
are often best made available to the reader in separate surround- 
ings. 

Then there are advocates of a special room for “cultural” or 
recreational reading, seminar rooms, and faculty studies. 

Work areas for technical processes and for administration must 
be large enough and centrally located. 

The amount of space for shelving books and other materials 
must be decided upon, as well as its location. 

The physical requirements, such as location, arrangement and relation 
of reading rooms, book storage, administrative offices and work rooms, 


should be so worked out that the most efficient service can be rendered 
with a minimum of administrative cost.® 


* Cf. Edna R. Hanley, ‘‘College Library Buildings,’’ A.L.A. Bulletin, vol. 
32, October 15, 1938, pp. 822-24. 
* Hanley, p. 11. 
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The arrangement for the handling of these functions and their 
supplementary factors depends on the cooperative program out- 
lined by the librarian, the faculty, and the president, and on the 
ingenuity of the architect, the specific variations and adaptations 
for particular requirements, and the amount of money at the 
disposal of the builder.*® 


3. Reading Areas in General 


It is logical to begin discussing actual floor plans with the sub- 
ject of reading areas since the primary purpose of the library of 
an educational institution is to provide reading service to its 
patrons. 

Before this reading space can be allocated to different rooms 
or other areas, decision must be made as to the number of readers 
to be accommodated in all the areas combined. The educational 
policy of the institution will be the greatest influencing factor. 
Seating space for only ten percent of the student body has long 
been outmoded. Twenty to twenty-five percent is still considered 
reasonable under most circumstances, but from thirty to thirty- 
five percent is the minimum strongly advocated today. Some in- 
stitutions have recently provided seating space for forty percent, 
others fifty, and still others have gone as high as seventy-five to 
eighty percent. 

Some libraries have allowed even less than twenty square feet 
per reader, but this is dreadfully inadequate. Twenty-five to thirty 
square feet, or even thirty-five, is desirable. This takes care not 
only of the space needed for desk or table and chair, but also for 
aisles and the desk of the supervisor. 

In estimating the exact amount of floor space for each reading 
area, it is wise to be as generous as possible, since cramped condi- 
tions militate against convenient, and, therefore, maximum. use. 
Furthermore, not only the present and immediate future, but also 
the reasonably distant future must be taken into account. 

It must not be forgotten that large reading areas are less costly 
to construct as well as to administer, and, contrary to the ex- 
pressed opinions of some authorities, are less noisy, since they 
absorb noise better than do smaller rooms. Smaller rooms, though 


* Toid. 
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perhaps less attractive architecturally, are more attractive psycho- 
logically, and are liable, therefore, to induce greater use of the 
library. 

If natural lighting is to be relied upon to any extent, the prin- 
cipal reading areas, as we mentioned before, should be so located 
as to have the benefit of northern light.*° 


4. General Reading-Reference Room 


The general reading and reference room, like the scriptural 
poor, seems destined to be with us always. Even where depart- 
mentalization of reading areas within the central library and 
almost unlimited access to the stack is the library’s policy, this 
room usually hangs on as a legacy from the past, though curtailed 
in scope and size. 

Here space is provided for reading books withdrawn from the 
general collection, for the consultation of works of general ref- 
erence usually placed on open shelves along the walls, and for the 
study of books which the students may have brought along for that 
purpose. 

The main delivery area is usually near the general reading- 
reference room. Even in smaller libraries, it is not advisable to 
have the delivery desk within the reading room itself, as the 
amount of traffic and consequent noise is sure to disturb the 
readers. Supervision of both reading room and loan desk by the 
same attendant is possible, if they are strategically arranged in 
relation to each other. 

As we have mentioned before, the main reading-reference room 
often, in the past, provided the designer with a Roman holiday. 
Monumental reading rooms, such as that in the New York Public 
Library, besides being oppressive in size and dignity, foster the 
herd-instinct. working habit, are difficult and expensive to heat 
and to light artificially, though they are more economical to 
administer than a series of smaller rooms scattered throughout the 
building. 

Where it is still desirable to have most reading space concen- - 
trated in one area, screens and bookcases may be used to cut up 


“Cf. Gerould, pp. 36-37, 40-42; Hanley, p. 12; Randall and Goodrich, pp. 
175-77; Walter, pp. 311-312. 
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a larger room, giving something of the effect and benefit of smaller 
ones.*? 


5. Reserved-Book Room 


Twenty-five or more years ago a crusade was waged against the 
textbook. In its place was substituted the “syllabus,” giving: a 
brief outline of the subject, and listing books, parts of books, and 
periodical articles as either “required” reading or as “recom- 
mended” reading on the subject. .This change had a marked in- 
fluence on the library of educational institutions. Mobs of students 
came to the library to consult the same books and periodicals at 
the same time. Duplicate copies of the same titles had to be pro- 
vided, economic considerations usually limiting such to something 
near the ratio of one copy for every ten students. To insure rapid 
turnover, the books were kept together on closed shelves, or in a 
separate “reserved-book” room, and were loaned for a brief period, 
only an hour, two hours, sometimes overnight or even for a day 
or two, depending on the pressure of asage. Later on the reserved 
books were put on open shelves. 

During the past few years we find a movement towards elimi- 
nating, or at least, curtailing, the reserved-book collection. Where 
many duplicates of a given title are required, provide them, but 
leave them with the other books on the subject. Give even the 
undergraduate unlimited access to the stacks, making the entire 
collection his text-book. Let him wander at will, under proper 
direction, of course, among all the books, sampling, choosing, col- 
lecting, and then forming his own mind. 

Even the most ardent opponeents of the reserved-book collection, 
usually admit that, if only for economic reasons, the reserved- 
book collection must generally be retained, in some form at least. 
In large institutions a special room to house it will be necessary, 
whose capacity will depend upon the curriculum, its educational 
policy, the size of the student body, the existence or non-existence 
of departmental libraries in other buildings. 

The reserved-book collection being, generally, the most intensely 
used of the library’s books, time will be saved for the reader, and 


“Cf. Gerould, pp. 37-38, 41-42; Hanley, pp. 12-13; Randall and Goodrich, 
pp. 175-76. 
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noisy traffic through the rest of the building obviated, if the 
reserved-book room is situated near the entrance of the library. 

In small institutions the reserved-book collection can be placed 
on shelves, preferably open, in the main reading-reference room, 
or behind the general circulation desk. Closed reserves are 
frowned upon today, although to insure the greatest use for the 
greatest number, they often are still necessary.” 


6. Periodical Room 


Because of their peculiar use, usually called “reference” use, 
periodicals are usually shelved, with the current issues, in a sepa- 
rate periodical reading room, provided with an appropriate type 
and number of tables, desks, chairs, and stands. 

The periodical and newspaper holdings of universities and large 
colleges are so immense, however, that they cannot be shelved in 
any reasonably sized reading room. In such case it is customary 
to provide a reading room adjacent to the stack area where they 
are shelved. The indices and other reference works needed in 
consulting the bound periodicals, as well as the more generally 
used types of periodicals, may be shelved in this room itself. Here, 
also, are kept the current issues, in pigeon-holes or on special 
shelves designed for them. Less formal and more comfortable 
furniture than usual should be installed. 

In very small institutions the entire periodical collection may 
be kept in the main reading-reference room, preferably in an 
alcove formed either by bookcases or by glass partitions. These 
latter should be movable, to permit enlargement of the area.** 


7. Browsing Room 


The recreational or “cultural” reading room commonly referred 
to as the “browsing room,” owes its origin to the gigantic growth 
of the book collection with its resultant denial of access to all but 
professors, researchers, and, perhaps, a few others of the elect, as 
well as to dissatisfaction with the educational implications of the 
reserved-book collection that followed upon its heels. Restoration 

“Cf. Gerould, pp. 38-39; Hanley, p. 13, The Cooperative Committee on 
Library Building Plans, The Orange Conference, p. 36, The Second Princeton . 


Conference, p. 25. 
“Cf. Hanley, p. 13; Gerould, pp. 39-40. 
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of access to the stacks, advocated by many, was considered not 
feasible in the larger colleges and universities, however. 

Something else had to be done to restore contact and familiarity 
with the whole field of literature. Into a misnamed browsing room, 
but really cultured gentlemen’s select library, were hastily put 
those books in all fields of knowledge which should be familiar 
to every educated man or woman. Fine editions in fine bindings 
were installed. Its furnishings were attractive, on the informal 
rather than the institutional side. The whole atmosphere aimed 
at was that of the home or club. 

The advisability of such a browsing room will depend on cir- 
cumstances. If the library’s policy is to grant free access to a 
stack that is not too enormous, to provide plenty of other reading 
areas, there is hardly need to go to this added expense. Further- 
more, after setting up elaborate browsing rooms, some institutions 
have been disillusioned regarding their use. These rooms, too, are 
proving the truth of the old adage: “You can lead a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” * 


8. Senaar Rooms and Faculty Studies 


Seminar rooms are now recognized as desirable even in institu- 
tions without research students. Such rooms provide a place where 
undergraduates, working together on some topic, may meet for 
consultation and debate, either under supervision of the instructor 
or not, without unduly disturbing the quiet of the reading rooms. 
They should contain sufficient shelving so that the collection of 
materials used on various projects may be kept together until the 
work is completed. 

The number and size of such rooms will depend on the educa- 
tional policy of the institution, the size of its student body, and 
the funds at the disposal of the builders. 

It may also be advisable, at times, to provide faculty members 
with small studies within the confines of the library building, 
where they may have the quiet and seclusion necessary when en- 
gaged in some research or in writing. When such studies become 


“Cf. Gerould, op. cit., pp. 48-52; Hanley, op. cit., pp. 13-19. 
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consultation rooms to which the students bring their problems, 
they defeat their original purpose—security from interruption.* 


9. The Bookstack 


Since the library is a place where books and related materials 
are read and stored, it has been justly said that the “heart of the 
library is the bookstack.” ** Except in the smallest libraries, where 
all the books and readers can be accommodated in one large room, 
there will be some sort of stack room. 

If either subject or functional departmentalization within the 
library is the order of the day, the books may all be shelved either 
in the various reading rooms, or in separate areas contiguous to 
them. Where centralization is in force, there will be, in the fair 
sized library, a central stack which holds the main part of the 
library’s collection of books and other materials. It is important 
that this central bookstack be so placed that direct access is had 
to it from the main circulation desk as well as from the work 
rooms. In a fairly large library, it is usually a single structural 
steel block, independent of the retaining walls, resting on its own 
foundations, and rising from basement to roof. 

To speak intelligently of the many problems to which the book- 
stack gives rise, I deem it wise to prefix some definitions taken 
almost bodily from the admirable work of Mr. Gerould.* 

A compartment is a series of superimposed shelves, generally 
seven in number, supported at both ends by uprights usually dis- 
tant from each other 3 feet from center to center. 

A range is a series of such compartments placed end to end.. 
These ranges may be of any reasonable length, and they may be 
either single-faced or double-faced. 

A tier consists of a number of ranges placed side by side and 
parallel to one another, most commonly today at a distance of 414, 
feet from range center to range center. The name tier is also given 
to the entire cubic area occupied by such a number of ranges. 

The name stack is sometimes used of a single tier of ranges. 

“Cf. Hanley, p. 14; Gerould, pp. 42-45, 47; Randall and Goodrich, p. 177. 


“ Gerould, p. 60. 
“Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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More generally it means a series of such tiers superimposed one 
upon the other. 

The floor separating the tiers is known as a deck. These floors 
are usually 7 feet 6 inches in height. 

The bookstack should be so located in relation to the rest of the 
building and to the plot of ground, that it not only offers the 
quickest and most economical service to reading and work areas, 
but also that it admits of expansion both horizontally and verti- 
cally. The reading areas should be on a level with the vertical 
center of the stack, as well as immediately contiguous to it. If the - 
stack embodies more than three tiers, an electric elevator, large 
enough to carry a loaded book truck and an assistant, is almost a 
necesity. In lieu of it, an electric, or at least, a hand-powered 
book lift should be provided. 

To admit of vertical expansion, it is important that, when laid, 
the foundation be strong enough to support the number of addi- 
tional tiers that are envisioned. 

Since a 7 ft. 6 in. ceiling height is not suitable for large read- 
ing or work areas, it is customary to make the heights of these 
latter a multiple of the stack tier. Usually, therefore, such rooms 
are 14 or 15 feet in height. Thus, every floor of the non-stack part 
of the building is made coincident with one of the stack levels. 
Such arrangement is highly important, both from an architectural, 
as well as from a service point of view. 

Some modifications in the traditional layout of the bookstack 
are necessitated where free access is granted to a large clientele. 

Tn the first place, to make the stack-access privilge to be of real 
value, space must be provided in the stack area itself for reading 
and study. This is usually done in the form of carrels or cubicles 
for individual study. These carrels, placed, for the sake of natural 
lighting, near the wall end of the ranges, are generally four by 
five feet, allowing space for a small desk with one or two shelves 
above it, and a chair. Most librarians advocate that the carrels be 
separated from one another by full partitions, and from the stack 
by half partitions. Some librarians, especially in universities, 
advise that full partitions separate the carrels from the stack. Still 
others want locked doors (with a master key in the possession of 
the librarian, however), making them private studies. 
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In less congested libraries a simplified carrel, with a desk top 
hinging into the end compartment of the range, may prove satis- 
factory. . 

‘Another modification in the traditional closely packed book- 
stack, necessitated by free access for large numbers of readers is 
greater aisle width. The central aisle may have to be widened 
from five to six feet. Then, too, a 3 ft. range aisle is hardly enough 
to allow easy and convenient movement of large numbers through 
the stack area. Though it means a loss of book capacity, ranges 
should not be placed 414 feet from center to center, but rather 
five feet. With nominal 8 in. wide shelving, this will allow 3 ft. 
6 in. aisles, which seem ample enough. 

It is not an easy task to estimate the size of the stack necessary 
to shelve the book collection for which you are building. Mr. 
Gerould, however, gives invaluable data and several formulae for 
doing this. 

In computing book capacity it is important to note that a 
library is not workable, if every inch of shelving is packed tight 
with books. In school libraries, because oversized and thick vol- 
umes are less numerous, it is customary to figure eight volumes 
per linear foot of shelving as full-eapacity. In college and uni- 
versity libraries, it would be best to figure on only six volumes per 
linear foot. Twenty to thirty-three percent extra space must be 
allowed for “convenient” shelving to prevent undue and costly 
shifting of sections of the collection that grow out of all propor- 
tion to others. Since college libraries have been doubling their 
holdings, in the past every 20 to 25 years, and since authorities 
advise immediate building for that period of time, in the new 
library space should be provided for this future growth. 

In making his estimates, however, the librarian must study his 
own individual situation. No two libraries increase at the same 
rate. The librarian must study the past, take into consideration 
the present tendency, as well as the fact that increase may be some- 
what counterbalanced by the discarding of outdated books in the 
future. Another consideration not to be overlooked, in estimating 
growth, is the fact that a handsome and efficient new building 
oftentimes attracts unforeseen gifts, sometimes whole collections 
of valuable books. 
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If in doubt, incline to over-build, since experience has shown 
that in the past even generous planners usually underbuilt. 

Laying out of the bookstack is a highly technical job that should 
not be left to the architect alone. Assistance should be sought from 
reputable firms that specialize in this type of construction. Such 
firms can also be relied upon to give you the best in materials and 
actual construction. Perhaps the immediate cost will be a little 
more than if contractors inexperienced in this line of work were 
selected. But the long range cost, estimated in strength of the 
structure, careful stamping of the metal, fineness and durability 
of finish, accurate standardization of shelves for interchange- 
ability, is far less. 

Steel shelving has come to be almost universally accepted for 
bookstack construction, while wood shelving, because of its warmer 
tones and greater quietness in use, is preferred for reading rooms. 
Both the standard type of stack, its uprights supporting the 
shelves at all four corners, and the bracket type have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Today the bracket type of stack is con- 
sidered satisfactory in most cases, being sufficiently durable and 
more economical. In answer to my question on this point, Dr. 
Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian of the State of New . York 
replied: “Most types of steel shelving are practically eternal, if 
they are made of good material.” 

No finish on steel shelving is so durable as baked-on black 
japan. Other surfaces may be finished in almost any color, plain 
or grained. The lighter finishes, with high, but non-glare reflect- 
ing properties, are considered desirable for all other surfaces, even 
floors, in the stack, as an aid in illumination both natural and 
artificial. 

Proper lighting for the bookstack is a difficult problem, on 
which there is a good deal of discussion today. We shall have 
something to say about lighting in general, later on. 

When the ranges are bordered by aisles at both ends, the lights 
in every stack aisle should be controlled by a double switch at each 
end of the range. All lights in the stack, at a good deal of expense 
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can be placed on a three-wire system, with control possible at the 
circulation desk or some other administrative center.*® 


10, Work Rooms and Librarian’s Office 


Administration of a library, whatever its size, requires numer- 
ous technical processes such as the ordering, receiving, classifying, 
and marking of books, the checking-in of periodicals, caring for 
pamphlets and clippings, repairing of injury to materials, pre- 
paring them for the bindery. Unfortunately, especially in small 
libraries, sufficient space for these activities is not always pro- 
-vided in the original plans, so that later on they have to be per- 
formed in cramped and out-of-the-way quarters, oftentimes in full 
view of the library public, to the distraction of both staff and 
readers, and with detriment to the orderliness and cleanliness of 
the library. It is highly important that the work room have direct 
access to the stack, and be near the public catalog. 

The number, size, and location of these work areas or rooms 
must depend on the size of the library and its staff. But, even in 
the small library, there is a minimum of space below which it is 
not practicable to go. For even here there are necessarily a multi- 
plicity of processes, each of which can be carried on efficiently 
only in a separate location. In smaller libraries they can be 
grouped together in one large room. Should more space be re- 
quired, it is often advisable to group them ints small rooms made 
within a large one, by means of movable walls or even bookcases. 
This provides the flexibility that will enable fnture needs to be 
cared for economically. 

These work rooms should be ample enough to contain the neces- 
sary number of desks and chairs, files, typewriter stands, book- 
trucks, card catalogs, shelving for the reference works needed in 
classifying and cataloging books, as well as for the estimated 
amount of books that are always “in process,” cabinets for storing 
supplies, and the like. Here, too, should be space and equipment 
for repairing minor injuries to books and other materials. 

In larger libraries, at least, it is desirable to have a separate 

“Cf. Gerould, pp. 33, 60-76; Randall and Goodrich, pp. 179-81; Walter, 


p. 313; The Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans, The Second 
Princeton Conference, pp. 8-9; Hanley, pp. 16-18. 
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office for the librarian close to the work rooms, where he may hold 
conferences with faculty members and students, and take care of 
the hundred and one paper jobs that fall to his lot. In small 
libraries he may be forced to take care of all this in the work 
room. 

11. Other Administrative Areas 

The main circulation or loan desk is sometimes situated, for 
purposes of economy of space and supervision, in the main 
reading-reference room. Such location, however, is undesirable, 
even in the small library, because of the amount of traffic and 
noise that centers around it. Place it outside of, but near the 
entrance to this room, giving it, also, direct access to the stack as 
well as to the work rooms. As much as possible, the loan desk 
should be the central point between the storage, provision, and 
general use of books. 

Care is to be taken that adequate provision be made for future 
expansion of the desk itself, as well as of the area both behind 
and around it, otherwise the circulation area is liable to become 
the bottleneck of the library in the future. 

The public card catalog should be located near the loan desk. 
Here, too, sufficient open space must be provided for future 
expansion. 

Tf the circulation area is a large hall, or hall-like room, floor 
cases and wall panels can be provided to display recent acquisi- 
tions, rare items, or other materials of interest. 

A coat room, close to the main entrance is almost indispensable, 
if the library is to be kept clean and tidy. 

A receiving room on the ground floor, preferably with a grade 
entrance, where shipments can be unloaded from trucks, is desir- 
able in any fair-sized library. Its best location is beneath the work 
rooms, with which it should be connected by an elevator, or, at 
least, a book lift. 

In the basement space should be provided for storage of tem- 
porarily unused supplies and equipment, perhaps, also, of dupli- 
eate copies of books and periodicals not yet in use. Here, too, the 
janitor should have space to store his cleaning apparatus. While 
on. the subject, it may be advisable to mention that all main floor 
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levels, and some stack levels, should be provided with sinks for 
the janitor’s use. 

In a library of considerable size, a house phone system connect- 
ing the various departments, and even some stack levels, will prove 
a time-saver.* 

12. Miscellaneous 


Treasure Room and “Forbidden Books’ Room 


One of the functions of the library is to preserve the heritage 
of the past. Books and related materials that are especially valu- 
able, either because of age, printing or illustrative artistry, asso- 
ciation with noteworthy personages or for other reasons, should 
not be handled like the common books, but should be given extra- 
ordinarily careful treatment. A treasure room is, consequently, 
necessary in practically every library. 

Its size and equipment will depend on circumstances. If possi- 
ble, besides glass-enclosed or screen-enclosed and locked cabinets, 
this room should contain one or more display cases for exhibiting 
choice items of the rare collection. 

It is quite feasible to form the treasure room in the stack itself. 
Adjustable and expandable screens and grills are admirable for 
the purpose of closing off this and any other sections of the stack, 
such as that for a collection of “forbidden books.” 


Archives 


Maps require special cases for keeping them, and large tables 
for their use. An institution that has any considerable collection 
of maps is practically forced to allot a special room, or, at least, 
to cut off an area in the stack, for this purpose. 

Books and documents concerning the history of the institution, 
files of its catalogs and other official publications, student publica- | 
tions, and like material should be preserved, either in a separate 
room, or in a locked section of the bookstack provided with appro- 
priate equipment for caring for this type of material. 


Photostat and Microfilm 
A library of any considerable size ought to be able to afford 


“Cf. Randall and Goodrich, pp. 181-83; Walter, pp. 312-13; Hanley, pp. 
15-16; Gerould, pp. 81-88. Oat IS ‘ ‘ ? 
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photostating equipment. Its initial cost, as well as the cost of 
operations, will be more than met by the service given the library 
patrons. According to Gerould, a room no less than 300 square 
feet in area will be required for this purpose. It might more 
conveniently be located in the basement. 

There is a good deal of dispute as to whether or not the library 
should make provision for storing and using microfilm. The whole 
matter of microfilm and related material is still in its infancy, 
and we know not yet what the future may bring. Such types of 
reading material, it is felt, will never do away with the use of 
books. Hence, we need not fear the complete outmoding of our 
libraries, although their extensive development and use may scat- 
ter to the winds our estimates of future growth of the book collec- 
tion. Storing microfilms is a comparatively simple problem, both - 
as to space and to method. Cabinets with drawers to hold the films 
can be substituted, as the need arises, for ordinary book ranges. 
It has been noted, however, that film stored, either on its edges, 
or on its fiat surfaces, develops defects in the course of time. 

Reading of microfilm is another matter. It is sufficient to in- 
stall a few machines at the present, with an eye, however, to 
future expansion in this regard. If a special room is not provided, 
rather than place the reading apparatus in other reading rooms, 
it is better to set aside a small area in the bookstack. Some 
authorities advocate enlarging the carrels and placing reading 
machines in a number of them. 


Recorded Music, Talking Book, Films 


The cultural value of music recorded on discs, and latterly on 
wire, is not to be overlooked. Some educational institutions pro- 
vide, not only for the use of these materials within the library, but 
also for loaning them out. This involves problems of storage, and, 
especially, of suitable space for usage. Obviously, a separate room 
is needed, and the equipment must have ear phones, so that users 
do not disturb one another. 

Recorded literature, or the “talking book,” is only in its in- 
fancy. It is already making a place for itself in the educational 
field. Witness its practicality in the learning of languages. T will 
not venture to say what the library ought to do along these lines. 
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The same holds true of an older medium, the moving picture 
film. Some larger libraries are inclined to include in their plan- 
ning small theatres for the projection of educational and cultural 
films. 

13. Extra-Library Activities 


Most librarians protest vehemently against the practice of in- 
eluding within the confines of the library building extra-library 
activities, such as administrative offices of the institution, business 
offices, classrooms, student recreation rooms, art galleries, muse- 
ums, printing plants, binderies, college cafeterias. Where such is 
done, however, it is usually due to the fact that the other buildings 
were not planned sufficiently to care for these activities. Reasons 
of economy, at other times, may make it necesary to provide for 
some of them within the library building; but, in such an event, 
each of these departments should be planned as self-contained 
units, entirely shut off from the library itself. Otherwise, both its 
efficiency will be impaired, and its administrative cost will be 
greatly increased. 

Some of these activities such as exhibition rooms, museums or 
art galleries have a semi-legitimate place in the library. But even 
in large establishments, less expensive and more satisfactory work 
is usually produced by sending books to a commercial bindery. A 
small room, preferably in the basement, might be set aside for the 
repair of books.°° 


14. Heating, Ventilation, Air-Conditioning 


So many advances are being made in the matter of heating, 
ventilation, and air-conditioning, that it is difficult to make any 
statement today, that will hold good also tomorrow. 

Heating involves less of a problem than the others. The cen- 
tral heating plant of the institution often takes care of it. Where 
the library building must have its own heating plant, it is impor- 
tant that the architect plan out the best possible for the situation, 
and that adequate provisions be made for it in the basement. Gas- 
burning facilities may be available in some sections of the country, 

Cf. Randall and Goodrich, pp. 171, 184-85; Walter, p. 313; Gerould, pp. 


77-80, 87-88; The Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans, The 
Orange Conference, October 26-28, 1945, p. 51. 
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and are most desirable, but oil-burning will be available almost 
everywhere, and are satisfactory. Coal produces much dirt, to 
the detriment of the books, maintenance of the library, and com- 
fort of the patrons. Oftentimes, however, coal-burning furnaces 
are the only practicable solution. Hot water heating is better than 
steam, which, in turn, is preferable to hot air. 

Ventilation is a thorny subject. In smaller libraries natural 
cross ventilation from windows is usually satisfactory. Sometimes 
it is wise to supplement this by built-in air ducts and some sort 
of blowing system. Air-conditioning is considered eminently de- 
sirable today, especially in hot and humid, or in dusty localities, 
not only as an important factor in the comfort, health, and effi- 
ciency of those who work in the library, but also as a means of 
preserving the collection of books. Its cost, however, is still exor- 
bitant, adding 20 percent to the cost of building and equipment. 
Furthermore, the past seems to show that, despite roseate dreams 
to the contrary, cost of mechanical equipment, is inclined to 
increase rather than decrease. Still, Mr. MacDonald expresses 
himself as hoping to see installation of air-conditioning decline to 
ten percent of total cost. 

Where it is impractical to install the machinery immediately, 
many advocate, that, right at the outset, the necessary ducts and 
flues be incorporated into the construction of the building, so that 
expensive remodeling may not be necessary, should air-condition- 
ing ever come within the reach of the library.” 


15. Lighting 

Proper lighting for the library is but one aspect of the more 
general problem of lighting for all human purposes. Much study 
is being given to it today. Developments have been rapid, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 

Natural light, especially direct sunlight, is known to be harmful 
to books and like materials, but is best for humans, both for 
physical and for psychological reasons. Four things must be kept 

Cf. Hanley, p. 18; Gerould , 101-107; Randall and Goodrich, pp. 187- 
89; Walter, oP 3i4-15; ‘The Coageralies Committive on Library’ Building 


Plans, The Orange Conference, pp. 18, 44, 53; The Princeton Conference, 
p. 29. 
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in mind in planning: the intensity of light desired, its quality, its 
aesthetic effect, and its cost. 

For reading and work areas, a maximum of natural light, sup- 
plemented by artificial light of required intensity and quality is 
desirable, and, for book storage areas, a minimum of natural light. 
Light coming from a northern exposure, as stated before, is best 
for reading purposes; hence, as many reading rooms and work 
rooms as possible should be provided with it. 

Windows ought to extend to the very ceiling, and should not 
come too close to the floor, since light from this lower angle is 
mostly wasted. It must also be remembered that it takes about five 
times as many units to heat a square foot of window area, as it 
does to heat a square foot of area within an exterior wall. On 
the other hand, too little natural illumination will increase the 
cost of artificial. lighting. 

Completely air-conditioned and artificially illuminated stack 
areas have been adopted in some modern libraries. . For psycho- 
logical and aesthetic reasons many deplore this practice. Where 
natural lighting is supplied to the stack, it is not necessary that 
each range aisle have its own window. If the windows are spaced 
for about every other aisle, sufficient light will come cross-wise 
into a windowless aisle to keep it from resembling a darkened 
cave. Even where each aisle is provided with a window—both 
costly and often horrid from an exterior architectural viewpoint— 
it is almost always necessary, even during the daytime, to use 
artificial illumination to read the numbers on books. 

Fluorescent lighting and similar new types are likewise still in 
their infancy. While the initial cost of such lighting is more than 
that of incandescent lighting, there is a great saving in consump- 
tion of electric current. However, in areas like the stack, where 
the light is switched on and off frequently, the life of the tubes 
is considerably decreased. Furthermore, some types of fluorescent 
lights, as they get older, fail to light immediately—an irritating 
nuisance to the user, who often could have found and extracted a 
desired book in the time required for the light to function. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gertrude Rand, Research Assistant in Ophthalmology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Institute of Ophthal- 
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mology, New York, unshaded fluorescent tubes give off rays that 
are harmful to some types of eyes. 

Sufficient wiring should be installed to carry any future load 
of current that may be forseen, and a generous supply of wall 
outlets and even floor outlets ought to be provided. 

The architect, in collaboration with an illumination engineer, 
must work out a system that will provide the best possible lighting 
for each area of the library. It cannot be overemphasized that 
the type of lighting must vary with the use to which a given area 
is to be put. It is impossible to efficiently light such areas as 
reading and work rooms, card catalog, bookstack, and corridors 
with identical fixtures. Furthermore all interior and furniture 
finishes should be planned to give the best possible light reflection 
without glare. Proper lighting is a special engineering job, to 
which extensive study and planning should be given.*? 


16. Flooring 


When it comes to selecting materials for floors, the following 
things must be considered: initial cost, wearing quality, cost of 
repair and replacement, resistance to stain, ease of cleaning, noise- 
reduction, comfort and resiliency, light-reflecting qualities, aesthe- 
tie appearance. 

Each factor must be weighed, not only in relation to the others, 
but also in relation to different areas of the library, as well as 
in relation to particular conditions in a given locality. 

Before deciding on the type of flooring to be installed in various 
parts of the library, the matter should be thoroughly investigated. 
An excellent little booklet on the subject has been written by 
Cornelia D. Plaister.** 

17. Costs 


What will your library cost? That is almost the first question 


"Of. Gerould pp. 74-76, 91-101; Hanley, pp. 18-19; Walter, pp. 313-14; 
Randall and Goodrich, pp. 189-91; The Cooperative Committee for Library 
Building Plans, The Orange Conference, pp. 6, 8, 26; The Princeton Confer- 
ence, pp. 44, 46, 50-64. 

33 Floors and Floor Coverings (Chicago, American Library Association, 
1939), 75 pp. Cf. also Gerould, pp. 89-90; Hanley, p. 19; The Cooperative 
Committee on Library Building Plans, The Orange Conference, pp. 2, 7; The 
Princeton Conference, p. 6. 
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the administrative officers of the institution will ask the library 
building committee when submitting plans. 

Even in “normal times,” if there be such, it is difficult to esti- 
mate costs. Today it is almost impossible. In fact, costs have risen 
so enormously during the last years, that few institutions, even 
those who are hard pressed for library accommodations and have 
been planning for a number of years, have the courage to com- 
mence building operations. 

Mr. Gerould, writing in 1932, states that it is possible, in most 
sections of the country, to construct a good fireproof building and 
equip it at a cost of from 50-60 cents per cubic foot. Those were 
the days! 

Optimists, today, still estimate a cost of around $1.00 per cubic 
foot, excluding architect’s fees. I was personally advised, how- 
ever, by a representative of one of the manufacturers of library 
stacks that, at the very present moment, considering the shortage 
and high price of materials, and the wage-schedule, costs will 
likely come to almost double that amount! 

At present it would seem wise not to begin building. Draw up 
your plans, revise them, revise them again, but sit back and wait 
for more favorable conditions. 


18. Informal Atmosphere 


In concluding this section on plans for the library of today, let 
me add that, in all the elements that go to make up the interior 
of the library, as well as the exterior, the modern tendency is to 
reduce the formal “institutional” effect, as much as is compatible 
with the distinctive character of the library, efficient service, and 
reasonable economy. Equipment, its finish and its arrangement, 
lighting, color schemes, and the like, can be planned to create a 
pleasant, informal atmosphere. 

_ Even if economy is not served so well, it will be worth the cost 
to make the building an attractive place in which to read and 
study. For, after all, this is the fundamental purpose of today’s 
library. 
V. Plans for the Library of Tomorrow 
1. Flexibility Wanted 


The passage of time, and some grim event, such as murder or 
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suicide, is usually needed to give a building the reputation of 
being haunted. Not so with the library. No matter how carefully 
planned, how modern its construction, it is haunted from the day 
it is opened—haunted, too, by twin ghosts: the specter of growth 
and the specter of change. 

Its builders, if they were at all competent, had hoped to exorcise 
the specter of growth by their very plans. They had studied care- 
fully the present needs of the library, and had estimated, in the 
light of past growth and of the institution’s educational trends, 
the needs, not only of the immediate, but to some extent atleast, 
even of the shadowy future. Shelving space for books, working 
space for the staff, reading space for students and professors had 
been provided, so they optimistically thought, for the next twenty 
to twenty-five years. . 

Despite such foresight, almost immediately the book holdings 
begin to increase at an enormous rate. Additions become neces- 
sary. But even this is often not so satisfactory a solution of the 
problem. It may well be that any addition throws the entire 
library plant out of proportion. In a small library of one or two 
rooms that is not so important. The reading and work spaces can 
be re-allocated, so as to again be in the relatively best functional 
position. 

In the large library, however, with its close-packed, self- 
supported, and irremovable bookstack, its high-ceilinged reading- 
reference room, and, perhaps, its fixed work and administrative 
areas, additions to the building, even when forseen and carefully 
planned, are apt to reduce the functional efficiency of the build- 
ing. If, on the other hand, the original location of areas was made 
with an eye to the eventually expanded building, then functional 
efficiency had to be sacrificed, to a greater or lesser degree, when 
the first part of the library was erected. 

Not to be outdone by his:twin, the specter of change ushers in 
a possible evolution in educational, and therefore library objec- 
tives and demands on the library plant. He conjures up a vivid 
picture of the great changes that took place within the last twenty- 
five years: open stacks, departmental reading rooms, and depart- 
mental book collections within the library. 


Cf, Burchard, pp. 122-24. 
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He rattles, too, a new set of chains acquired within the last few 
years. Various technological developments threaten to make out- 
moded any building we can at present conceive. Microfilm, micro- 
print, disk and wire recordings, educational motion pictures have 
already acquired squatter’s rights in the library. They, and other 
still more radical developemnts, such as Dr. Vannevar Bush’s 
Memex,®* might soon usurp completely the domain of the book, 
necessitating an entirely different kind of library construction. 

Frightening as the vision may be, not yet does it seem to war- 
rant postponing construction indefinitely, in hopes that a few 
years might serve to clarify the situation. Planners are satisfied, 
at most, to provide space for some of these developments in their 
present form, and free space that might reasonably be expected to 
care for them in their future state of development. . 

Now, although their manifestations are increasing in frightful- 

ness, the twins have been haunting librarians ever since the library 
came to be considered as more than a mere collection of books. 
The specific prescribed from the very beginning for both growth 
and change is flexibility, internal and external. Arrange your book 
storage, work rooms, reading and other facilities in such a way 
that needed changes can be made wthout too great an expenditure 
of time and money. Locate and construct your building so that 
needed additions will not throw your services out of proper fune- 
tional relation. 
_ Despite lip service paid to flexibility, however, librarians went 
their merry way, adopting policies that, instead of making their 
libraries more flexible, rendered them less so. The monumental 
reading-reference room, with its vault-like ceiling, continued to 
live and even increased its girth. Tower-like stacks, unadaptable 
to any other function than book storage and cramped carrels, shot, 
Babel-like, towards the skies. Where smaller reading rooms were 
grudgingly provided contiguous to the stack, they were built of 
solid masonry, and were, therefore, impervious to change. 

The ghosts of growth and change have finally driven the most 
forward looking of today’s librarians and architects to give some- 
thing more than mere lip service to flexibility. These men are 


aise ‘As We May Think,’’ The Atlantic Monthly, vol. 176, July 1945, pp. 
101-108. 
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out to exorcise the specters once and for all, by making flexibility, 
real flexibility, the central thought in library planning. 


1, Origin of Modular Construction 


The idea of almost completely flexible library construction was 
first proposed by Angus Snead MacDonald, in an article written 
for the December 1933 issue of the Library Journal,®* and, seem- 
ingly, was used for the first time in the library of the Colorado 
State College of Education. The idea is being incorporated, either 
in its entirety or in part, in a number of post-war library plans, 
such as those for the library of the State University of Iowa, the — 
library of Queens College, Flushing, N.Y., Rice Institute Memo- 
rial Library, Houston, Texas, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, Cambridge, Mass., the University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Princeton University Library, and the University of 
Pennsylvania.’ 

In 1944 there was formed, at Princeton, The Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Library Building ‘Plans “for the purpose of improving 
the planning of university library buildings through a pooling of 
experience, ideas, and knowledge.” °° A self-constituted body, com- 
posed mainly of librarians, with university presidents, architects, 
and constructors of library equipment occasionally invited to par- 
ticipate in its discussions, it hopes to. point the way to the best 
library practice on a university and college level, in accordance 
with the diversity of purposes and methods existing among the 
various institutions that form its constituency, and to point out 
methods of translating these ideals into practice. 

Since its organizational meeting in 1944, it has convened at 

5 Vol. 58, pp. 971-75, 1023-25. The author is president of the Angus Snead 
MacDonald Corporation, of Orange, Virginia, formerly Snead and Company 
of Newark, New Jersey. A graduate architect, he has for years taken an active 
interest in problems arising in library construction. It is to be noted that 
flexibile construction had long been the practice in storage, factory, and office 
buildings. sees 

* Cf, Robert E. Ellsworth, ‘‘A Modular Library for the State University of 
Iowa,’’ The American School and University, 1946, pp. 98-105; Proposed 
Library Building for Queens College, Flushing, N.Y., A Report to President 
Paul Klapper, by the Library Building Committee, March 1944, 18 pp. mimeo- 
graphed MS; The Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans, The 


Second Princeton Conference, June 12-14, 1946, x, 105 pp. _ 
8 The Second Princeton Conference, June 12-14, 1946, p. ix. 
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Columbia, Missouri, Orange, Virginia, and again at Princeton, 
New Jersey. I have no information on meetings subsequent to the 
last mentioned. 

The reports of these meetings, some of which are still available 
from the Secretary, show the central problem before the Com- 
mittee, at the present time, to be that of completely flexible con- 
struction, which has come to be called “modular” construction. 


3. Nature of Modular Construction 


The purpose, as well as the general scheme of modular construc- 
tion, has been well stated in a number of recent periodical articles, 
some of which I shall list at the end of this paper. 

The term did not appear in Mr. MacDonald’s pioneering article 
referred to above. He spoke of “interchangeable space.’ Others 
have since used such terms as unit-construction, convertible con-, 
struction, and the like. The term “modular,” however, has come 
to be quite generally accepted. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “module in archi- 
tecture” is “any unit adopted for measuring the relative propor- 
tions of the different parts of a building or decorative form. The 
term is relative only; the module chosen may vary infinitely in 
actual dimension.” °? The unit recently accepted in the United 
States is four inches. 

By a kind of analogy, “modular” is taken to mean a type of 
construction where an arbitrary cubic space is used as a unit for 
a structure that is built in exact multiples of it. To put it in 
another way, it means that a building consists of any number of 
identical cubic units or “modules” of arbitrary dimensions. There 
is no variability of structure for the various uses to which the 
building may be put. 

There are two types of modular construction, the “wet? and 
the “dry,” differing mainly in floor thicknesses, air supply sys- 
tems, and degrees of flexibility. Dry (steel) construction admits 
of both vertical and horizontal flexibility, whereas only the latter 
is had in ‘“‘wet” construction. 

In the former case, hollow steel columns at the four corners of 
each module carry the air supply, wiring, and piping, as well as 


14th ed., vol. 15, p. 643a. 
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support floor girders. These latter support steel floor pans on 
which the surface flooring is afterwards laid. These hollow pans 
are also air ducts and carriers of electric wiring to supply the 
fixtures that may be located at any place in the ceiling. 

When a library is built on the modular plan, before equipment 
is moved in, it is “simply an area of usable floor space surrounded 
by walls,” °° and divided by no more than a few necessary columns. 

It is to be noted that the size of the module chosen will vary 
according to the needs of the individual library; although, accord- 
ing to Mr. MacDonald, horizontal dimensions within the range 
of about 18 ft. to 24 ft., and an 8 ft. clearance to the ceiling would 
seem to be more economical and to provide greater adaptability 
of plan.™ 

_ 4. Advantages of Modular Construction 


The advantages of constructing a library along these lines may 
be briefly listed as follows. 


1. The structure itself carries all the services, light, heat, ven- 
tilation, air-conditioning, resulting in considerable reduction in 
costs. 

Furthermore, air and light fixtures being introduceable wher- 
ever desired in the ceiling area, not only can the modules them- 
selves be used interchangeably for various library services but they 
can also be subdivided almost at will into small reading rooms, 
seminars, carrels, and the like. 


2. Freed from the necessity of carrying services, interior walls 
can be made of some pre-fabricated material, and they can be 
moved as need demands, without the noise, dirt, and loss of time 
that interior remodeling generally entails. When they are moved, 
the wall panels are not destroyed but completely salvaged for 
another location. 

3. All ceiling heights being far lower than those in a monn- 
mental reading-reference room, in circulation areas, main corri- 
dors and the like, the formal institutional atmosphere of these 

© \WVilliam M. Randall, ‘‘Some Principles for Library Planning,’’ College 
and Research Libraries, vol. 7, October, 1946, p. 324. 

© Angus Snead MacDonald, ‘‘New Possibilities in Library Planning,’’ re- 


printed from Library Journal for December 14, 1945, pp. 3-4, 
® Cf. Ellsworth, p. 99. 
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areas is eliminated. If desirable in certain circumstances, a two- 
story reading or other area can be provided at any time whatso- 
ever, by simply removing the floor pans of one or more modules. 

4. Pre-fabrication of columns, girders, floor pans, and dividing 
panels considerably reduces the cost of erection. 

Wet construction, obviously, has not all of these advantages, 
though still retaining interchangeability of the modules themselves 
among the various library functions. 

In such a building, the terms bookstack, reading room, work 
room, circulation area are no longer significant. Discounting 
necessarily fixed services, such as main-stairways, toilet facilities, 
elevators, and the like, a newly erected modular library consists 
of a number of floors, all of the same height—excepting for some 
multiples of that height that may have been desired to suit par- 
ticular needs—with a minium of supporting columns. Bookstack 
— the ranges, now, free-standing — reading rooms, work rooms, 
seminars, and all other subdivisions are formed by means of moy- 
able wall panels, equipment, and furniture. 

The planner, it is true, must still figure his spaces and their 
relative locations. But all he has to tell the architect, at the begin- 
ning, is the total amount of space desired, and with him work out 
the place of the fixed features. But from then on he really has 
something to play with! On the floor plan blanks showing the 
number and locations of columns, provided him by the architect, 
he can assemble and re-assemble the requisite equipment and fur- 
niture to his heart’s desire, until he has exactly what he wants. 
He knows, that if the erected building does not prove as function- 
ally satisfactory as he had expected, at comparatively little cost 
he will be able to rectify mistakes. More, he knows that growth 
and changing needs in the future can be effectively taken care of. 
_The specters of growth and of change, if not completely driven 
out—and they probably never will be banished forever—have, at 
least, been locked away in a remote cupboard. 


5. Problems of Modular Construction 


But, someone may object, such a building will not look like a 
library. Mr. Randall thinks it will. 


Stop and think for a moment. <A library is a place where books are 
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used and where books are stored. If you build a building in which books 
ean be used and books can be stored, you will build a library. And if 
you build a library, I’ll bet it will look like a library. And if you build 
a building in which books can be used better and stored better than they 
have ever been before, it will look like a better library than has ever 
been built before. It may not look like the library Whoozis University 
built in 1910. Why should it? ® 


Will not uniform ceiling heights in both reading and book 
storage areas, and uniform thicknesses of floors to carry the heavy 
weight of books in any area of floor space, add considerably to 
construction costs? Surprisingly enough, advocates of modular 
construction insist that it should cost a little less than the tradi- 
tional library. The added height in book storage areas seems to 
be compensated by lower heights in reading and study areas. Pre- 
fabrication of parts, use of ranges as partitions, and salvage of 
materials in case of change, offset the extra cost of making all 
floors capable of supporting book storage loads. 

It is altogether possible to construct a library building, completely 
lighted and air-conditioned, and including its equipment and its furni- 
ture, for very little over one dollar a cubic foot; in larger structures 
. .. this price can be substantially lowered. And when you have finished, 
you have a building which is good not just for the needs of today, but 
which can be adapted quickly and easily and inexpensively to the new 


needs of next year and the year after, and which all the time will fune- 
tion as an efficient library plant .. .% 


Since modular construction for library purposes is something 
new, there still are a lot of kinks to be ironed out. Provision of 
adequate ventilation over every square foot of area, to render feas- 
ible almost indiscriminate subdivision for various uses, seems to 
be taken care of adequately, at least in dry construction. But the 
same cannot yet be said of lighting. As the discussions of The 
Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans indicate, light- 
ing is one of the big problems yet to be solved.” 


8 Op. cit., p. 322. : ? ; Ms 

* Ibid., p. 325. Cf. also The Cooperative Committee on Library Building 
Plans, The Princeton Conference, p. 35. 

*® Here it might be well to observe that the Angus Snead MacDonald Cor- 
poration has on exhibition at its Orange, Virginia, plant, a ‘‘mock-up,’’ as 
it is called, of a two-story modular library building. Both the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the University of Pennsylvania are experimenting with 
similar mock-ups, before making final decisions on their plans for new library 
buildings. It might be well worth while for planners to visit and study such 
models. 
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Conclusion 


The primary principle in good library planning, as we saw in 
a previous section, is: first find out what kind of building you 
need and then go ahead and erect it. Now we may add the second 
principle, just as simple as the first: fix it firmly in your mind 
that you can have what you need. And the third principle: fight 
tooth and nail until you get it. Don’t let tradition-bound adminis- 
trative officers, archaic architects, or unimaginative contractors 
argue you out of it. Modern building, with its diversity of ma- 
terials and variety of techniques, has almost inexhaustible poten- 
tialities. If it needs to be done, it can be done.** 


VI. Plans for the Franciscan Library 


What application to Franciscan libraries have these gencral 
statements ‘on library plans ? ; 

Here, again, we are confronted by the need to specify the tvpe 
of Franciscan library we have in mind, since all libraries must 
be planned for specific needs. However, there are some gencral 
norms that can be gleamed from the principles enumeratd above. 

Under the heads “Establishing Fundamental Purposes” and 
“Planning Procedures” we already indicated Franciscan appliea- 
tions. 

In the case of our small parish, monastery, and seraphie school 
libraries, the problem is not so great. A one or two room library 
ean well be constructed on the general lines already laid down. 
Considering only the question of economically installing the most 
efficient standard equipment, it is obvious that the room or rooms 
must be carefully planned beforehand, lest columns, windows, 
piping, radiators, electric fixtures, and the like prove costly 
hinderances. 

Libraries for our large edueational establishments are another 
matter. And it is here that the Franciscan planner, perhaps more 
so than any other, is rescued by modular construction. 

The philosophy of library usage is, perhaps, in a more un- 
formed state in Catholic and Francisean educational institutions 
than in others. Following the trend of the times, many forward- 


° Cf. Randall, pp. 322-23, 
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looking Catholic educators are advocating greater intimacy  be- 
tween student and book. Traditionalists protest against the waste 
of time and energy, point to the danger of contact wih worthless 
and harmful books, and to the apparently restrictive regulations 
of the Church. 

Again, some advocate the adoption of audio-visual devices, and 
whatever new educational features are proving and will prove 
worthwhile. Others point to added costs. 

Franciscan planners must always bear in mind their rigid vow 
of poverty and the simplicity of the Franciscan way of life. 

With such indefiniteness existing in edueational policy and its 
library implications, modular construction would seem to be the 
answer, not’ to the maiden’s, but to the Francisean librarian’s 
prayer. Determine present library needs. and policies, and con- 
struct a modular building, in which you can arrange your interior 
to suit them. Whatever clarifications or developments may come 
in the future, you will be ready for them.. | 

As to Francisean poverty and simplicity, what type of con- 
struction can be in greater conformity with them? Dispensing 
with air-conditioning, which is recognized as a luxury, there need 
be nothing Juxurious or superfluous in your modular library. 
Costs, at least in the wet type of construction, ought not be more 
than in the traditional tvpe of library building. And the simple, 
honest lines of the modular library are ideally adapted to the 
erection of an ideal Franciscan library. 


B. Rejuvenating the Old Library 


After dealing so extensively with the planning of a new library, 
it is a sort of an anti-climax to speak of such prosaic things as 
old libraries. Yet, the topic assigned me is the library plant, 
whether to be built, or already gracing or defacing a section of 
God’s good earth. Furthermore, most of us present at this meet- 
ing are more interested, I am sure, in what might be done to better 
conditions in already existing Franciscian libraries, than with 
building the handful of new ones that may go up in the next 
twenty-five years. Therefore, a few words, at least, on the sub- 
ject of rejuvenating our old libraries. 

Conditions in our libraries vary greatly. Yet, I believe it safe 
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to say that the over-all picture is none too bright. To many of 
the libraries of our educational institutions can be applied these 
words of Father Albert O’Brien, O.F.M., speaking of seminary 
libraries in the United States: 


4 


I have no doubt that every seminary has its library. I likewise have 

no doubt that in only too many cases the library is like the ivy that 
clothes the exterior walls of the building, attractive to the eye, but of 
little further use. It was included in the original plans of the seminary 
and some care was exercised in the beginning to see to it that the shelves 
beeame filled sooner or later with books. This accomplished not much 
more has been done. Instead of being a living and vital factor in the 
intellectual life of the seminary, it is at most dormant if not altogether 
dead... 
Formerly any room that was too distant to be of any other use, or that 
could not be heated in winter and was too hot in the summer, in a word, 
the most useless room in the house, that room was set aside for the 
library. Whereas after the chapel the library should have received first 
consideration.” 


At the base of such conditions lies an indifferent and backward 
educational policy. If the textbook remains the students’ Scrip- 
tures, such libraries are fairly adequate. But if, as our forward- 
looking educators insist, it is high time that we Catholics take 
cognizance of the best aspects of modern educational trends, then 
it is also high time that we Franciscans adopt library policies in 
conformity with them. And their adoption will necessitate many 
modifications in the present library plant. 

Oftentimes a mere weeding out of the junk that has aecewnn- 
lated in the course of years will do wonders to revitalize a library. 
Expansion into a near-by room or rooms is another remedy. Set- 
ting up departmental libraries in other parts of the edueational 
building or buildings is a third. In one or the other of these wavs, 
added space may be provided for an adequate and “live” collec- 
tion of books, as well as for more intensive use by readers. Not 
to be overlooked is the need of some closed-off work area for the 
librarian and his helpers. Installation of better artificial lighting 
will also go a long way towards modernizing the library plant. 

In our smaller monasteries the library has become a catch-all 
for anything in the line of printed and written material that eame 
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its way. Extracting a book from a tightly packed shelf is often 
like extracting a tooth. Sometimes books are shelved two rows 
deep and up to the very ceiling of a room twelve or more feet 
high. The light is bad, and the dust of ages rests everywhere. The 
librarian hardly has room for a small desk at which to take care 
of the various technical processes. 

Here, too, one of the first things to be done is to expand the 
library into adjoining rooms. Very often this is impossible, be- 
eause the builders did not make provisions for it. Weeding out of 
useless material will sometimes provide the needed space. 

Take the books down from the shelves beyond convenient reach 
from the floor, and sell the neck-breaking step-ladder to the junk- 
man. Install adequate artificial lighting and some comfortable 
furniture. Make of your library a pleasant and attractive club 
room. Perhaps the hardier and less distracted Franciscans of old 
did not need all the apparatus and the comforts of the modern 
library to make them men of study. But we are living in a softer 
age, and one in which the library must compete with the distrac- 
tions of modern living, with the newspaper and the radio and big 
league baseball. 

What folly to attempt, in our educational institutions, to mstill 
into our students a love of study and the spirit of research, and 
then cast them out into the exterior darkness of woefully inade- 
quate libraries in the houses where most of them must spend the 
rest of their lives! What folly to habituate them to congenial 
study conditions before ordination to the priesthood, and confront 
them afterwards with conditions that render serious study almost 
impossible. 

A final word on this subject of rejuvenating the old libraries, 
a word that, perhaps, should have been spoken at the outset. Get 
a librarian; a good librarian, and I promise that you will 
eventually get a good library. 
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DISCUSSION 


ERIC MAY, O.F.M.Cap.:—‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 
The saying is adaptable also to library planning. To warn friars away from 
past mistakes and to guide them towards the best and the latest in library 
construction or remodelling, is the task Fr. Thomas Aquinas has set himself 
in the preceding paper. That he has succeeded so well in that task, should be 
a source of genuine satisfaction and gratitude on the part of all the friars. 

Unlike many another work of similar length, the above article increases in 
value in proportion to its size. That is to say, the thoroughness with which 
Fr. Aquinas has treated his subject leaves little to be desired. It is a well- 
developed whole, abounding in practical suggestions and wise cautions which 
must certainly stem from years of experience. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the paper is its insistence that a 
large workable library built on up-to-the-minute specifications ts consonant 
with Franciscan poverty. Whether we friars buy a pair of shoes or a library, 
it is not necessarily the cheapest price that should prompt our purchase. If 
paying more will earn dividends in terms of longer and greater efficiency 
(this quite apart from mere luxuries), the purchase is a good one. That is 
the way our benefactors would have it. Surely, that is the way our Father 
St. Francis would have it. 

‘¢Get a good librarian and I promise that you will eventually get a good 
library.’? Sound advice! With these words Fr. Thomas Aquinas suggests a 
big step toward taking library planning out of the realm of the haphazard. 
Well does he accentuate the relative positions of librarian and architect in 
planning for a new building. In a very real sense, the heart of a library will 
always be its librarian, and never more so than in the planning stage. 

In a number of smaller friaries the library does not seem to occupy its 
rightful place. Where the fault lies with the physical conditions in which the 
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books are found, these conditions ought to be improved along the lines sug- 
gested in the above article. Were this all that the article would accomplish, 
it would indeed be very much. For it would help insure that we friars, by 
becoming better acquainted with the riches of our libraries, would not relin- 
quish the heritage of learning and sanctity handed down to us by our fore- 
bears in the Order. 


DISCUSSION 
MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O.F.M.:— 


The Small Inbrary 


Fr. Thomas Aquinas leaves no doubt in our minds that the three pillars of 
the Franciscan friary are the chapel, the refectory and the library. Our larger 
monasteries usually have an organized library and an enthusiastic, if not well- 
trained, librarian. In our smaller friaries and mission homes, however, the 
libraries are more often than not, non-existent or merely a handful of books 
haphazardly collected in some unfrequented or inaccessible nook. The deplor- 
able state of these ‘‘libraries’’ can be improved considerably by even a small 
outlay of money, prudent planning ar’? the appointment of an energetic and 
enthusiastic local librarian. 


The Architect and the Librarian = 


Furthermore, I would like to call attention to two important attitudes 
toward the new library plant. Firstly, in planning the construction of a new 
library we are often beset by the advisability of having the construction 
handled by a recognized firm of library builders like Snead and Co. or 
Remington-Rand, who have had previous library construction experience. Very 
often the only objection to these professional services is that the cost is pro- 
hibitive. In most cases, however, the compensating excellenec of construction 
and the avoidance of various pitfalls amply repays the increase in price. 
Secondly, the librarian should know what he wants and insist upon his prede- 
termined specifications in spite of the whims of an artistically inclined archi- 
tect who insists on certain features frowned upon by librarians. In the library 
plant utility should be combined with architectural Mente but never sacrificed 
at the altar of the beautiful. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT & MANAGEMENT 


Aveust Rryrine, O.F.M. 


A library is not an end in itself, but only a means. Hence, to 
speak intelligently about library equipment and management or 
any other phase of library work, we must first clearly establish 
what is the end or purpose of a library. 

According to present-day standards, a library is supposed to be 
a literary workshop. It is supposed to be a place suited for 
reading, both recreational and informational, for study and re- 
search, for creative literary work. To accomplish this purpose, 
the library must be attractive, cozy, and quiet. It should not 
be a cold, dingy room reserved for dust-laden tomes and spider- 
webs ; nor should it be a recreation room furnished with pool tables 
and card tables. But I am not to speak of the library room as 
such; my remarks are to be limited to equipment and management. 


Shelving 


The first question that will arise concerning shelving is that of 
material. To the best of my knowledge, steel shelving and wooden 
shelving are equally serviceable, and so the material to be used in 
a particular case will probably be determined by the source of sup- 
ply. If the shelving is to be procured from a library furniture 
house, the odds will very strongly favor the use of steel shelving; 
but if there is a local manufacturing concern specializing in wood- 
work, or if the friary has a lay-brother who is a skilled carpenter 
and cabinet-maker,—then the installation of wooden shelving may 
prove more economical. 

A more debatable question is that of the arrangement of the 
shelving. To a certain extent this may be determined by the 
type of room and the amount of shelving needed. If the library 
room has only one side exposure, thus leaving a long wall avail- 
able for wall-shelving, and if that amount of shelving is adequate 
not only for present needs but also for all probable future needs, 
then wall-shelving should be used. If the same room would not 
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offer sufficient shelving in the form of wall-shelving (which of 
necessity is single-faced), then double-faced floor shelving should 
be employed. 

If the library room is oblong with double side exposure, the 
long walls having wide windows only three or four feet apart and 
set only about two feet above the floor level, then wall-shelving is 
very impractical for several reasons. In the first place, about 
half the wall space which should be available for shelving is taken 
up by the windows; and secondly, such limited wall-shelving as 
can be installed will be considerably more expensive, because every 
upright will become an end-board which will have to be nicely 
finished if the library shelving is to look attractive. In this case, 
a double-faced tier of shelving down the center of the room will 
be the best arrangement, provided it furnishes adequate shelving. 
And if this one double-faced tier of shelving would not be adequate, 
then the solution would be a series of double-faced tiers radiating 
from the center line of the room towards the side windows. 

Some twenty years ago quite a stir was created by movable 
shelves. _ But experience has shown that movable shelves, how- 
ever wonderful in theory, are not practical, and so there is a 
general return to fixed shelves. Movable shelves are still made, 
but in practice they are generally used as fixed shelves. Fixed 
shelves are regular size (octavo) and over-size (quarto). Regular 
size shelves are usually twelve inches high; allowing 34 inch for the 
thickness of the shelf and 114 inches for tilting books when taking 
them off the shelf, regular size shelves will hold all books over 
ten inches high. Books over ten inches high do not fit on the 
regular size shelves, but must be placed on the over-size or quarto 
shelves. 

The height of tiers of shelving is now usually held to about 
seven feet, so that all books can be conveniently reached from 
the floor( without the aid of a stool or step-ladder). The building 
of shelves all the way up to a twelve or fourteen foot ceiling is now 
considered out-moded. 


Card-Catalog Cabinet 


Catalog card cabinets should invariably be procured from a 
recognized library furniture house to insure the best in material 
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and workmanship. Absolute precision is necessary, and any inac- 
curacy of construction or subsequent warping — even if only 
1/16 inch—may render a card cabinet unserviceable. General 
office furniture (including filing cabinets) is usually priced lower 
than library furniture; but any saving effected by purchasing a 
card-catalog cabinet from a general office furniture house instead 
of from a library furniture house usually represents an ill-advised 
economy. If the price is twenty per cent less, the serviceability 
is likely to be thirty per cent less. _ 

Since card-catalog cabinets are less expensive when purchased 
in one compact unit than when obtained in sections of a’ few 
trays at a time, it is desirable to know from the very start how . 
large a card-catalog cabinet a given library will need. The average 
number of catalog cards per volume is about five, so that a library 
of 2,000 volumes would have about 10,000 catalog cards, and a 
library of 5,000 volumes would need about 25,000 catalog cards. 
The card trays are usually about sixteen inches long and hold 
about 1,000 catalog cards plus the necessary guide-cards. Allowing 
a little additional space, I should recommend: For a library of 
2,000 volumes, a twelve-tray card cabinet; for a library of 5,000 
volumes, a thirty-tray card cabinet. Of course, this estimate 
should be based not on the library’s present book collection, but 
on its probable future holdings. Too often we plan merely for 
the present, only to make the sad discovery that what was adequate 
last year when we made our estimate is quite inadequate this 
year or a few years hence. 


Magazine Display 


The display of current magazines can be handled, more or less 
satisfactorily, in any one of several different ways. A long table 
is one method. It offers an easy survey of all the magazines at 
one quick glance and it does not cause the large magazines to 
buckle since they are lying flat; but it covers a considerable amount 
of floor space, and in most libraries floor space is at a premium. A 
second method is magazine shelving. This is more compact and 
also allows the magazines to lie flat; but it does not permit such 
a ready survey of the magazines. This defect can, of course, be 
largely remedied by clearly labeling every position on the shelves. 
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A third method is that of the magazine rack. This method is also 
compact and readily displays the magazines; but since the maga- 
zines stand almost upright, many of them will begin to buckle 
after two or three days. So each method has its advantages and 
also its disadvantages. 


Carrels 


In the larger friaries where there will frequently be five or six 
or more friars in the library at the same time, the library should 
be furnished with several carrels or cubicles for private study, 
set off from each other and from the rest of the library by some 
kind of paneling. The value of such carrels consists in this that 
they furnish the necessary seclusion and quiet for intensive re- 
search work even while the rest of the library is crowded. Such 
carrels are a strong inducement to do in the library research work . 
requiring the consultation of many library volumes, which other- 
wise would be done in a private room with the consequent trans- 
ferring of many library volumes from the library to the private 
room. My objection to the transterring of many volumes from 
the library to a private room is based on the repeated experience 
that such volumes frequently do not find their way back to the 
library, as I shall have occasion to point out later on in this paper. 


Classification & Cataloging 


A pre-requisite for the proper management or administration 
of a library is the classification and cataloging of its book col- 
lection. Any classification system that is comprehensive and 
flexible so as to admit of expansion and growth will be service- 
able, but for obvious reasons preference should be given to sys- 
tems that have already stood the test of time ;—and that practically 
restricts the choice to the two leading systems, the Dewey Decimal 
and the Library of Congress, or variations thereof. Whatever 
system is chosen in a given Province, it should be the same through- 
out all the libraries in the Province, so that friars transferred from 
one friary to another need not learn a new classification system 
each time. The cataloging should be according to the American 
Library Association rules, irrespective of the classification ie 


employed. 
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Since library classification and cataloging can be learned more 
satisfactorily by several years of practice and experience than 
by a few weeks of intensive study of theory, the libraries in the 
theological seminaries should be fully classified and catalogued 
and in charge of a professionally trained librarian, so that the 
newly-ordained friars come from the seminary with both a knowl- 
edge of the essentials of library theory and a thorough acquaintance 
with pratical library work. In this way the new generation can 
be made a leaven that will in a few years imbue the whole 
Province with a spirit of genuine librarianship. 

There are four essential points which the librarian must get 
his clientele to accept without reservation: These four points are: 
1) The intelligent use of the card catalog; 2) The meaning of 
the callnumber and its relation to the book-shelving; 3) The im- 
portance of the circulation record; 4) The necessity of returning 
books promptly to the library. 


Use Of The Card Catalog 


There are even in the simple card catalog a few tricks of the trade 
which need explanation. A new user of the card catalog will 
almost invariably come with some question like this: “Why does 
the heading ‘Shakespeare, William’ appear on some cards in black 
type and on other cards in red type (or black capitals)?” It-is 
fairly easy to explain that in this case the black type indicates an 
author entry (or a book written by Shakespeare) while the red 
type indicates a subject entry (or a book written about Shake- 
speare). But a look of bewilderment may greet the librarian when 
he tries to make clear the difference between a “See” reference and 
a “See also” reference. And often that so-called jumble of num- 
bers and letters which constitute the call-number presents quite an 
enigma for the uninitiated. 


Meaning Of The Call-Number 


Now let us assume that the friars have learned their first lesson 
well; that they know how to use the card catalog; that they can 
readily find a desired book no matter whether they are looking 
for a book by a certain author or for a book with a certain title 
or for a book treating of a certain subject; and that they further 
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know that the set of hieroglyphics in the upper left-hand corner of 
the catalog card (in library parlance named the callmumber) con- 
stitutes the key to locating the book on the shelves. It now be- 
comes the librarian’s second problem to make clear the connection 
between this callnumber and the location of the book on the 
shelves. ; 

Call-numbers normally consist of two parts: the classifica- 
tion number and the ‘author symbol. To locate a book on the 
shelves, first find the given classification number and then look 
for the given author symbol under that classification number. 
Very simple,—if you know how. Perhaps an example will help 


order from 001 to 999, the finding of the classification number 


372 
M748p. You first look for the classification number “372.” Since 


the books are arranged (in the Dewey Decimal classification) in 
order from 001 to 999, the finding of the classification number 
“372” on the shelves should be an easy as finding page 372 in a 
book. But locating the classification number 372” is only half 
of the search, because you find that over a hundred books have 
the same classification number “372.” You now take the author 
symbol which consists of the author initial “M,” the author figure 
“748,” and the title letter “p.” The hundred or more books with 
the classification number “372” are arranged alphabetically by 
author, so you run along the shelves beginning with “A” until you 
come to “M.” But there are twelve books under “M,” so you next 
look for “M748” and find there are four books with “M748”; of 
these four books only one has the symbol “M748p” and that is 
the book you are looking for. It will, of course, not take you as 
long to find the book as it took me to tell you about it. 


Circulation Record 


After you have found the book you were looking for, you con- 
gratulate yourself on a task well done and you have warm words 
of praise for the efficient organization of the library; you are un- 
pleasantly surprised to hear that your task is far from complete, 
and you are positively shocked to be told that if you fail to com- 
plete the rest of your task you are beginning to undermine that 
efficient organization which you have just praised so highly. Open 
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the library book you have just taken from the shelf, and you will 
find on the inside cover a book-pocket and in this pocket a book- 
eard containing the call-number and the author and the title of 
the book together with a neatly ruled space for borrowers to 
sign their names. Please sign this book-card and leave it on the 
librarian’s desk! You may object to this regulation on the plea 
that it is red tape and serves no purpose, and you offer three argu- 
ments to substantiate your claim: 1) Why does the librarian 
need the signed book-card? If the book is not in its place on the 
shelf that is sufficient evidence that the book is in use. 2) Of 
what value is it to know that you have the book, since nobody 
else can use the book while you are using it? 8) You will return 
the book to the library as soon as you have finished using it. 

Let us look at your arguments from the librarian’s viewpoint. 
You claim that if the book is not in its proper place on the shelf 
it is evidently in use. Are you sure? Did you ever hear of a 
book being mis-shelved? Even professionally trained librarians 
admit that they occasionally shelve a library book in the wrong 
place ; is it then to be wondered at that there will be a considerable 
amount of such mis-shelving when the book-stacks are open to per- 
sons who are not professionally trained librarians? Now consider 
what may happen if you take out a library book without leaving the 
signed book-eard on the librarian’s desk. A confrere comes to the 
library looking for the book you have taken out. The book is 
not in its proper place on the shelves. A check through the cireu- 
lation record (the signed book-cards on the librarian’s desk) indi- 
eates—wrongly, of course—that the book is not in use. The 
logical conclusion is that the book has been mis-shelved. So the 
librarian makes a thorough search of all the shelves, which may 
take two hours or more. But even if he searches the shelves for 
ten hours he will not locate the book, because the book together 
with its book-eard is in your private room. It would have taken 
you less than half a minute to sign the book-card and leave it on 
the librarian’s desk; and the proper use of that half-minute on 
your part would have spared the librarian two hours of useless 
work and worry. 

Second, you claim that nobody else can use the book while you 
are using it. That is true indeed; but while you are holding the 
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book during a two-week period, you are not using it continuously 
every day from early morning till late at night. It may well 
happen that during that two-week period a confrere needs the 
book you have and needs it urgently, but needs it only for two 
hours. It should not be difficult to find some two-hour period 
during which you are not actually using the book in question. 
Again, a half-minute of your cooperation in signing the book-card 
and leaving it on the librarian’s desk may mean a great favor to 
your Renfiee who happens to need, for a few hours, the book 
which you are holding. 

But from a librarian’s viewpoint, that is not the main consid- 
eration. The librarian’s chief worry is the demoralizing effect of 
bad example. If your confrere notices that on repeated occasions 
when a book is missing from the shelves the corresponding book- 
card is not in the circulation file, he does not have to be an acute 
logician to arrive at the conclusion that somebody is taking books 
off the library shelves without signing the book-cards and leaving 
them in the circulation file; and, human nature being what it is, he 
-will probably feel impelled to employ some shady ethics and say 
to himself: “If others do not take the trouble to sign book-cards, 
why should I?’ 

In the third place you claim that you will return the book to 
the library as soon as you have finished using it. I am very 
reluctant to believe that you are so abnormal. My own personal 
experience and my observation of the actions of others convince 
me that human nature does not work that way. I recall having 
taken an illustrated volume from the library with the avowed 
purpose of showing some illustrations in class and of returning 
the volume to the library immediately after the class-period ; but 
by the time the class came to a close, some other urgent business 
had claimed priority in my attention,—and the illustrated library 
volume found its way back to the library eventually, but I am 
not saying how many days later. I have had other instructors 
ask me whether it would be necessary to go through the formality 
of signing the book-cards since they wanted the books merely for 
the coming class-period. I diplomatically told them that it would 
be best to sign the book-cards as usual, because by the time they 
returned the books an hour later there might be a different at- 
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tendant at the desk who would not know about any special arrange- 
ment. It would have been quite embarrassing if they could have 
read my mind, because all the while I suspected that those books 
would not be back in the library within ten days;—and subse- 
quent events proved that as a general rule my suspicions were 
well-founded. There is only one fool-proof method of procedure, 
and that is to sign the book-card every time you take a book from 
the library, even if you intend to use it for only a half-hour. 


Return Of Library Books 


A final major problem for the librarian is to convince his clien- 
tele of the necessity of promptly returning books to the library. 
A tendency to hold library books over-time is a malady which 
affects, to a greater or lesser degree, all the friars of my ac- 
quaintance,—including myself. And what makes the situation 
more aggravating is the fact that there is not even a specious 
argument to justify the failure to return library books. The closest 
approach to an excuse I have ever heard is the indignant question 
whether I did not want a goodly portion of: the library books to 
be in circulation. Of course I want as many books as possible 
in circulation, but the amount of book circulation is measured by 
the book turnover and not by the over-dues. A book which in the 
course of six months is loaned out to ten different borrowers and 
each time is returned within ten days has a much better circulation 
record than a book which is loaned out once and fails to return 
for two years. 

Again let me ask you to take the librarian’s viewpoint. Library 
books are the librarian’s tools, and every book taken from the 
library and not returned promptly deprives the librarian of one 
of his tools. I have tried to make instructors understand the 
librarian’s position by suggesting that they place their class text- 
books on public shelves and allow the librarian to take some of 
their text-books and to retain them as long as they retain library 
books. It should be as easy for the instructors to teach without 
the aid of text-books as it is for the librarian to give adequate 
library service without the aid of library books. 

The main argument against holding library books over-time is 
its demoralizing effect. If you know that one or several of your 
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confreres are in the habit of taking library books and keeping 
them indefinitely, you will in self-defence be impelled to take a 
liberal supply of desirable library books to your private room 
for safe keeping until such time as you may need them. And 
when everybody in the community starts doing the same, what then 
is left in the library? Nothing but a collection of old and worthless 
tomes which nobody deems worthy of carting away to his room. 
Then you may as well drop the pretense of having a community 
library and take the stand that each friar should have his own 
little private library, because practically that is what you have. 


PARISH LIBRARIES 


Gervase J. Brinxman, O.F.M. 


Catholic Education 


The purpose of Catholic education is to train the whole man— 
morally and spiritually as well as intellectually, socially, and 
physically. 

The aims of the Catholic college are “to train the mind through 
the art of thinking and the art of expression; to develop the whole 
person—physical, spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, 
domestic, and social; to sacramentalize knowledge to further per- 
sonal holiness; and to give a broad cultural background, together 
with fundamental professional theory and technical training, when 
desired.” * With very evident omissions, the same description 
can be applied to the Catholic high school and elementary school. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the Catholic population has for 
years made great financial sacrifices. The Catholic Sisterhoods 
have dedicated themselves completely and with unstinting zeal 
to the fulfillment of these ideals. Religious Orders of men and 
several groups of secular priests have fostered these purposes and 
labored for their achievement. Our school system is one to which 
we can point with pride. 

Libraries, especially in recent years, have made great strides 
towards becoming what librarians want them to be: the center 
and core of the educational system, a service institution, agent 
general of scholarship, recreation, and culture. ’ 

As the importance of the library was realized, the orbit of its 
services grew wider. Good college and university libraries were 
followed by outstanding high school libraries, and now the pro- 
ponents of elementary school libraries are making successful efforts 
to promote and enlarge the field of their interest. 

Thus in our entire educational system, from kindergarten to 

1§ister Mary Elvira, 0.S.F., ‘‘Library Science in the Liberal Arts Pro- 


gram,’’ in Catholic Library World, 18:235, May, 1947. 
2 Fargo: ‘‘The Library in the School,’’? American Library Association, 


1939, p. 11. 
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the day he steps out into the world with his freshly acquired 
degree, the Catholic scholar has been given the Catholic view- 
point of life. He has developed and perfected his natural facul- 
ties, by coordinating them with the supernatural. He has ennobled 
what is merely natural in life and secured for it new strength in 
the material and temporal order no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal.* In all this the library has played an important part. 
But what then? Where does a young man turn for help in the 
further development of his intellectual life along Catholic lines ? 
Where does he secure the intensifying of his spiritual life? In 
order to love and live the truth more deeply, he must have con- 
_ tinued access to the writings of those who can lead him along the 
way. What provisions are made for him? And what of those 
who have no opportunity to attend a Catholic high school or even 
a Catholic elementary school? Spiritual development of the indi- 
vidual must be a life-long process and every means must be used 
to further this development. 


Necessity of the Parish Library 


One of these means is the parish library. The parish library 
was described at the 1946 meeting of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation : 


a library principally, though not exclusively, for adult parishioners, 
one to which parishioners may come to find the best as well as the latest 
of Catholic literature. Among its purposes are to foster and increase 
cultural Catholicity; to counteract the evil influence of pernicious books, 
newspapers and periodicals; to afford practical means for strengthening 
what is best and eliminating unworthy reading; to foster cooperation 
with public libraries by directing readers to them for books not in the 
smaller parish collections.* 


From the description the concept emerges of a specialized li- 
brary, supplying a want which is very evident. The need of such 
specialization is brought out in the literature on parish libraries 
by arguments such as the following: 


1. The public library can hardly be expected to furnish all the 


*Pope Pius XI: Christian Education of Youth, in Five Great Encyclicals 
(New York, Paulist Press), p. 66. 

‘Wilmes: ‘‘Parish Libraries and Adult Education,’’ in Catholic Library 
World, 18:77, December, 1946. 
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books which might be expected in a Catholic library, books e.g. 
on the lives of the saints, the liturgy, the mystical body. Among 
the principles which are listed as basic for book. selection in a 
public library is the tenet that “extremely doctrinal or sectarian 
religious books are not provided by the average public library.” ® 
Yet it is exactly this type of book which is important in the Cath- 
olic scheme of living. 


2. The public library, by its very nature, will have on its 
shelves books which are forbidden explicitly or implicitly by the 
index of forbidden books, and books which, while not forbidden, 
are for one reason or another not good for a reader. 


3. Among current books there is a flood of advertising for 
books which are of an ephemeral and, in many cases rather sordid 
nature. Such books are often made the choice of the various book 
clubs. Examples range from Forever Amber which was very 
highly publicized by its publisher through The Wayward Bus, the 
choice of one of the book clubs, to many other books objectionable 
in whole or in part. These are the best sellers, and it is to these 
that Catholic readers will turn unless they are given good guidance 
along other lines. 


4, The content of much modern writing is based upon a ma- 
terialistic philosophy. Very many of the current magazines make 
their appeal almost solely to the animal nature of man. The daily 
newspapers cater to the sensational and material. The immense 
number of comic books, avidly read by youngsters from six to 
sixty, is another disturbing factor. 


There seems to be a tremendous opportunity for the parish, 
which is the basic unit of the Church’s organization, to combat 
these evils. The fact that Catholics read such books and maga- 
zines and do not read Catholic books and magazines is not entirely 
their fault. As Duffus wrote: “Almost any American community 
will read books, including a certain percentage of good books, if 
it is exposed to them.” ° The parish can help expose the Catholics 


‘Haines: Living With Books (New York, Columbia University Press, 


1935), p. 34. 
* Duffus: Books: Their Place in a Democracy (Houghton, 1930). 
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of the parish to good reading as an antidote to the worthless and 
harmful reading which they might otherwise take up. 


Many a person reads poor and even harmful books and periodicals 
because others have not been called to his attention, or have not been 
made available. If a young Catholic boy for example were called in 
Juvenile Court on a charge of delinquency and if, during the course of 
his examination, it were discovered that his reading matter had consisted 
almost solely of cheap and crime-breeding magazines, should not the 
parish, which has done nothing at all to put good wholesome recreational 
reading into the hands of that boy feel partially guilty?’’* What is true 
of juvenile reading is true at every age level. 


Aid to Catholic Apostolate 


There is a positive side to this picture also. Not only must our 
Catholic laity be protected against the evils of the secular press, 
but they must be spurred on to the achievement of the goal set 
for them by the Supreme Pontiffs, from Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
viz., the apostolate of souls under the direction of the hierarchy. 
They have been called upon by the Popes and by the Bishops to 
enter more closely into the life and work of the church. This 
call has found expression in movements ranging from the revival 
of the Third Order of St. Francis to the liturgical movement and 
Catholic Action. Entering more deeply into the inner life of the 
Church, the Catholic of today is asked to be witness for the truth 
each day to all those he meets in his business and social life. 

This apostolate of the mind of Christ, emphasized repeatedly by the’ 
Holy Father as the sacred calling of all laymen, finds its leadership to 
a large extent in the great Catholic writers, whose works in every field 


of human thought and endeavor provide a background for the sane 
Christian consideration of current problems. 


The Catholic library is the ‘‘powerhouse’’ of this vital apostolate. 
The parish lending library puts the power where it is most needed, in 
a place readily accessible to the busy laity . .. (It provides) the best 
expression of the mind of the church obtainable outside the classroom 
and serves as a convenient and reliable source of reference on problems 
arising in personal, social and business life.* 


The active parish library, thus conceived, is both shield and 
sword—shield of good reading as protection against the many 


"Miller: ‘‘A Plea for Parish Libraries,’’ in Catholic Library World, 16:209 
April, 1945. ‘ 
® Moore: ‘‘Founding a Catholic Lending Library,’’ in Catholic Library N’ 
v. 1, no, 11, June, 1946, p. 4. j 2 awl 
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harmful products of the modern press, sword of righteous prin- 
ciples with which to be a daily witness for the truth. 

How have the parishes in the country met this opportunity? A 
national survey was made in 1940. The results were published 
in the April 1941 issue of the Catholic Library World together 
with a brief historical sketch of Catholic lending libraries in the 
United States. The author traces the first parish libraries to the 
early Jesuit missionaries. Each Jesuit parish had its reading 
circle. Other parishes took up the idea. 


By 1870 parish libraries were an established Catholic institution. Then 
came a gradual decline. Economic and social changes had a weakening 
effect and they became almost a forgotten activity. Around 1892, a 
result of another panic, there came a rejuvenation of the good old Cath- 
olic custom, but with the return to normal conditions and the rise of 
industrial progress it again was weakened. The panic of 1929 swept 
around the corner with a terrific swirl and uprooted it again from its 
complacent and lethargic self. The people once more returned to the 
soul and the heart of the parish, not only for spiritual nourishment but 
also for mental relaxation. And so the cry is once more abroad in our 
land for parish libraries, despite the fact that on all sides today one is 
confronted with rather discouraging statements made by some of our 
own Catholic librarians, ‘‘They don’t read Catholic books’’ . . . Most 
of us agree that they can be educated to read stimulating and recrea- 
tional material .. . 

Statistics show that the adult Catholic reading public of the country 
is not growing and is at a low ebb. Every means should be encouraged 
to increase the reading habit. The job is ours.° 


The survey listed 990 parish libraries. A later article *° by the 
same author increased the number to 1019 at the outbreak of 
World War II, and although no definite figures are present, this 
number has since been increased. 

In 1944, action on a national scale was taken by the National 
Council of Catholic Women. The Committee on Libraries and 
Literature sent to all diocesan leaders a packet containing book 
selection aids, suggestions for book weeks and information con- 
cerning the inauguration of a parish library. Under the aegis of 
the N.O.C.W. the parish library movement has been making 

* Murphy: ‘ ‘Parish and Diocesan Libraries,’’ in Catholic Library World, 
12:212, April, 1941. 


% Murphy: ‘‘ Adult Education and the Catholic Reader,’’ in Martin: Catho- 
lic Library Practice (University of Portland Press, 1947), p. 88. 
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marked progress. In one diocese, 66 of 100 parishes have some 
form of parish library. In another there are 45 officially listed 
parish libraries—a considerable number of them newly established. 

The Bruce Publishing Company has been helpful in advancing 
the movement. In 1945, the company started the publication of 
Catholic Library News. This little periodical has featured par- 
ish libraries in most of its issues. Besides giving histories of 
individual libraries, it has printed helpful articles on the technical 
aspects of running a library and on publicizing the library. 

In the establishment and maintenance of parish libraries, it 
would be desirable to have a handbook of procedures and reference 
helps which the pastor. could hand to his prospective librarian. 
A professional librarian would not need this help, but in most 
eases the library will be in the hands of amateurs and help could 
well be given along the lines of library financing, book selection, 
technical processes, publicity. The following suggestions and 
references might be found helpful in the absence of such a hand- 
book. 

1. Financing the Parish Library 


Various systems have been successfully adopted in different 
parts of the country. j 

Perhaps the most common method is to charge an annual mem- 
bership ranging from $1.00 to $5.00. One library, recently 
opened, insisted upon 100 patrons at $5.00 per member before the 
room would be opened. The amount was secured within a month. 

A variation of this system is to charge a small fee for a bor- 
rower’s card and a few cents (two to five) for each day the reader 
keeps a borrowed book. The collection of these fees is in many 
cases, left to the discretion of the librarian, and liberal allowances 
are frequently made to students and to poor patrons. 


In case the library is to be a free lending library, funds may 
be raised by: 


a) direct solicitation of parish organizations for a specific sum—to be 
given annually ; 


b) a special collection once a year—preferably when there has not been 
a special collection for several months. 


¢) parish parties—or a booth at the parish carnival or bazaar. 
d) allocation of funds to the library by the pastor; 
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e) a drive for donations from individuals. One parish library has spe- 
cial bookplates. If a person donates a certain amount, all the books 
purchased with this money are marked with a bookplate bearing 
the name of the donor. Another parish library started as a mem- 
orial library for boys killed in the last war. The bookplates were 
marked ‘‘In memory of N.N.’’ at the request of the one who donated 
the money: for the book. 


In all these cases, it is money for books rather than donation of 
books which is stressed. There is no use in accepting collections 
of books from parishioners attics. If the books were not read in 
the home of the parishioner, they will probably collect dust on the 
parish library shelves also. 


2. Book Selection in the Parish Library 


The purpose of the parish library is to guard the reader from 
that which is subversive in any way and to lead him to a greater 
knowledge, more ardent love and more faithful practice of the 
faith. In picking the books which will grace the library shelves 
the librarian has the following guides. 

Of first importance is a negative guide by the Church, the index 
of forbidden books. Besides its condemnation by name of some 
authors and titles, the index has certain general rules which forbid 
books even though not mentioned by name in the index. As 
explained by Fr. Shoniker ** implicitly forbidden books fall into 
three classes: 


I. Books against faith: 
1. Books promoting heresy or schism. 
2. Books attacking the foundations of the faith, e.g., existence of 
God. 


3. Books attacking the Catholic church or any point of definite 
Catholic dogma or universal belief, e.g., real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. 


4. Books attacking the Church discipline (such as celibacy). 
5. Books attacking the hierarchy as such or the clerical or religious 
state. 


6. Books by non-Catholics on religion unless they are clearly in 
accord with Catholic teaching. 


1 Shoniker, Fintan, O.8.B.: ‘‘Censorship and the Library,’’ in Martin: 
Catholic Library Practice (University of Portland Press, 1947), p. 187. 
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II. Books against morals: 


1. Professedly lewd or obscene books, i.e., that treat of matter on 
the sixth commandment in a way to (definitely) arouse venereal 
pleasure in the ordinary reader (does not include scientific works). 


2. Books attacking sound morals (books advocating birth control, 
mercy killing, etc.). 


3. Books favoring spiritism, fortune telling, divination, supersti- 
tion, ete. 


III. Certain books lacking an imprimatur or ecclesiastical approval: 


1. Sacred Scripture, commentaries on Sacred Scripture, books and 
pamphlets recording new apparitions, revelations, prophecies or 
fostering new devotions. 


The index tells what books cannot be bought. There are a 
number of Catholic aids which will recommend the best books for 
a parish library. Among these aids: 


a) Catholic Book List 1942-1945, with supplements. River 
Forest, Ill. Rosary College Library. 


Edited by Sister M. Luella, O.P. of the Rosary College Library 
School, the volume and supplements are arranged in subject fields. 
The annotated bibliography in each field is compiled by an expert 
in that field. 


b) Catholic Supplement to the Standard High School Catalog. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950-University Ave., New York. 


A cooperative project under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
Library Association, the supplement was originally edited by 
Richard Hurley, who was succeeded by Sister M. Magdalen. It 
lists recommended books in two indexes, alphabetical by author, 
title, subject and classified according to the Dewey Decimal 
System. 


e) Romig, Walter: Guide to Catholic Literature, 1888-1940 and 
Romig, Walter: Guide to Catholic Literature, 1940-1944. 
Published by Walter Romig, Grosse Pointe, Mich., the two 
volumes contain not only bibliographic information but also bio- 
graphical notices and references to reviews. 
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d) Periodicals devoted chiefly to book notes: 


Best Sellers, a semi-monthly review. Library, University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa. The reviews give the plot of 
of the book together with a moral evaluation. 


Books on Trial. Thomas More Book Shop, 220 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. Each issue contains charts rating the 
books according to various classifications, several longer 
reviews, and a large number of excerpts from book re- 
views of Catholic magazines. 


Book Survey. Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, 555 
W. End Ave., New York. <A quarterly book reviewing 
periodical. 


e) Periodicals which have a book column of recognized merit. 
Among these may be listed The Catholic World, Sign, Amer- 
ica, Commonweal. 


f) A number of diocesan papers also publish book notes and 
reviews. 


These are some of the tools. But the best tools are of no value 
unless the one using them is conversant with both the tools and 
the material upon which he is working. A book may be recom- 
mended very highly but may not be appropriate to the class of 
people for whom the library is destined. The librarian must know 
the people who are the library’s patrons and must know something 
of the social, economic, political and religious movements which 
will influence his clientele in order to provide reading material 
for them. He must consider also the organizations in the parish— 
the Holy Name Society, the N.C.C.W. and N.C.C.M., the Young 
People’s clubs, discussion clubs, ete. If Fr. Brown, for example, 
wishes to have a Cana Conference in his parish, it will be a great 
help if proper reading material is in the library. If Fr. Jones 
has a study club, he will be grateful if the librarian can provide 
him and his club with needed reference works. And Fr. Edward’s 
desire to have his parishioners make a retreat can be helped by 
pamphlets, advertising material, ete., in the library. Movements 
such as the enthroneiment of the Sacred Heart in the home can 
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find a powerful auxiliary in the parish library. The librarian 
must be alive to all these possibilities for bringing good reading 
material-into the homes of the parishioners. 


3. Processing the Books 


Probably the minimum records which would be kept in a parish 
library are: 


a) the accession record—a list of all the books in the library in 
the order of their acquisition with a separate numbered line 
for each volume. 


b) the shelf list—a card record of all the volumes as they appear 
on the shelf. This record will be according to class numbers 
if the library is classified. 


c) in the book itself would be the book card and pocket and date 
slip. When the borrower takes a book, his name and the 
date due is put on the book ecard which is then slipped into 
the borrower’s file. The date-due slip in the book is stamped 
as a reminder to the borrower. 


These records have been described and illustrated by M. K. 
Dempsey, librarian at Marquette University, in an article in 
Catholic Library News.” 

In case the library is to be classified and catalogued, the fol- 
lowing references will be found necessary : 


Dewey: Abridged decimal classification and relative index. Lake 
Placid, Forest Press Inc. c1945. 


Johnson: Manual for cataloguing and classification for small school 
and public libraries, rev. ed. New York, Wilson co. ¢1939. 


Sears: List of subject headings for small libraries. New York, 
Wilson, c1944. 


- The latest edition of this work has classification numbers added. 


% Dempsey, Mary K: ‘‘General Mechanics of Library Operation,’’ in Catholic 
Library News, v. 2, no. 6, February, 1947, p. 3. Gratis. 
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A.L.A, rules for filing catalog cards. Chicago, American Library 
Association, c1942." 


4. Publicizing the Library 


Once the first installment of books has been received and pro- 
cessed, the problem remains: “How are we to get them read?” A 
library is valuable only in proportion to the use that is made of 
it. “You may remember” writes Fr. McAstocker,’ 

that old Irish priest who once called on a nouveau riche neighbor. 
This man showed his visitor through the palatial house. On coming to 
the library, he turned boastfully to the priest and said, ‘‘These Father, 
are my friends—my real friends.’’ The priest examined one of two of 


the books carefully and finally replied: ‘‘And I am glad to see that you 
do not cut your friends as so many do.’’ 


The books on the shelves of too many parish libraries share the 
same fate because the advertising ability of the librarians did not 
equal their collecting ability. The library must be well publicized 
and continually publicized. Successful parish libraries emphasize 
several of the following publicity measures: 


a) Bulletin boards—in the vestibule of the church and in the 
library itself. These must be made attractive and should 
be changed frequently. : 


b) Book talks. An outside speaker is invited to talk on some 
particular book or author. It is an added attraction if that 
outside speaker is also an author. 


e) Library or book discussion clubs. The members come together 
regularly and discuss books and authors. This has been a 
successful feature of the N.C.C.W. campaign for parish li- 
brary work. 


d) Advertisement in the diocesan paper. A picture with an arti- 
cle will be more attractive than an article alone. 


e) Feature article in the local secular paper. 


13 Miller: ‘‘Minimum Records for the Parish Library,’’ in Catholic Library 
News, y. 1, no. 9, April, 1946. Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. Gratis. 
Dempsey : op. cit. 
™ McAstocker: ‘‘My Parish Cireulating Library,’’ in Ecclesiastical Review, 
83:618, December, 1930. 
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f) Announcements in the parish bulletin. If this means of ad- 
vertisements is used, let it be a regular feature, not merely 
at rare intervals. 


g) A library magazet—distributed monthly (or more frequently) 
at the parish door. | 


h). Announcement from the pulpit. Such encouragement can do 
much to further the use of the library. The parishioners 
will become interested if they see that the clergy consider the 
library important. 


i) Service at the hours announced. To find the library closed 
when it should be open for service will very easily kill the 
interest of the library’s patrons. 


Conclusion 


The maxim was stated earlier in the conference with regard to 
the history of the friars: “As the libraries, so the learning; as the 
learning, so the sanctity.” What is true of the friars, may also 
apply to the people under the spiritual care of the friars. An 
active parish library may do much to promote the sanctity of the 
people who come into our parishes. 
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INFORMATION CENTERS 


Bonaventure Firzerratp, O.F.M.Car 


The Information Center is really a public relations office. The 
direct purpose is to supply authentic information on anything 
Catholic with a view to fostering good will and better understand- 
ing. The respect in which the Church is held by the public will 
be measured by the degree in which it possesses these valuable 
assets. What the Church offers the world is obviously so important, 
that no modern or legitimate device should be neglected to arouse 
curiosity and direct attention to it. While it is true these means 
are now used in varying degrees, the lack of overall control and 
concentration on organization lessens their effectiveness. 

Because the public relations of the Church have not kept pace 
with its growth, the general attitude of the non-Catholic popula- 
tion leaves much to be desired. Actually there is ever present a 
concentrated effort to belittle the Church in everything it repre- 
sents. And because the. Apostles of ill will are well organized and 
able therefore to reach a vast segment. of the population beyond 
. the church’s influence, the success of their efforts continually en- 
courages bigger and better waves of bigotry. 


Facts and Fallacies 


Upon examination we find ourselves lagging comparatively in 
the use of every medium considered essential today in all public 
relations work. We boast of our Catholic Press, while it is com- 
monly admitted that not one-third of our own people read it, and 
certainly few non-Catholics. We read and hear much about the 
famous Narberth articles and more recently the Catholic Informa- 
tion Series and the vast coverage of non-Catholic readers they pro- 
eure for us through their circulation in the secular press. The 
fact is we have solid reasons to believe that a close examination of 
the papers listed as carrying these articles would reveal that the 
material has long since been dropped. This has recently been 
proved in the case of the Narberth articles, and would probably 
prove as true for the Catholic Information Series if one took the 


trouble to investigate. 
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At the rate we are moving, it will be a long time before we can 
boast of 147 regular weekly radio programs. This is the number 
claimed by Jehovah’s Witnesses as far back as 1936. While Public 
Forums are generally accepted as a popular medium for airing 
controversial questions, we are only beginning to realize their value 
in presenting the Catholic viewpoint. No rectory or religious house 
is complete without a well-stocked library, but the thought of shar- 
ing this knowledge with outsiders has only occurred to us in recent 
years, and then with the advent of a mere handful of public 
Catholic cireulating libraries. 


What’s Wrong with This Picture? 


Actually we are either unaware of the tremendous possibilities 
the physical organization of the Church offers us or we are too 
indifferent to the needs of those about us to exploit it skillfully 
and sufficiently. For example, in the United States we have 14,000 
churches, better than 36,000 priests and a lay membership of 
approximately 25,000,000. To consider the possibilities of only 
one medium of good will, let us picture these 14,000 churches as 
so many warehouses to be stocked with pamphlets explaining some 
phase of Catholic belief or practice, either unknown or commonly 
misunderstood by non-Catholics. Suppose each Sunday only 100 
attendees in each of these churches received one pamphlet with 
instructions to pass it on to his non-Catholic neighbor. Within one 
year the total distribution of literature by this means alone would 
reach the astounding figure of 72,800,000 pieces. Nor is the pic- 
ture overdrawn. Actually we would be using 5.6 out of every 100 
persons in our total Sunday attendance. If the remaining 94.4% 
of our membership were enlisted, the annual distribution would be 
(believe it or not) 1,300,000,000 pieces. 

Compare now the more conservative figure of 72,800,000 which, 
of course, we are not even approaching, with the annual distribu- 
tion of pamphlets in 1944, which happens to have been the greatest 
in our pamphlet history. According to the Index to American 
Catholic Pamphlets, Volume 8,' the total distribution of 181 
Catholic publishers of pamphlets that year in both the United 


* Published by Eugene Willging, Librarian, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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States and Canada was approximately 25,000,000 pieces. If this 
entire output were distributed in the United States alone, which 
was not the case, the average distribution for each parish would 
be a mere 35 pamphlets per Sunday. 

Contrasting this miserable effort with that of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, to single out only one of the better organized anti-Catholic 
outfits, we find that while it took us 20 years to dispose of two 
inillion copies of Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fathers, the 
Witnesses distributed in just siz months 11% million copies of 
Riches, one of their most vicious anti-Catholic books. Each year 
this organization turns out 1,500,000 books, 11,000,000 pamphlets, 
12,000,000 magazines and 150,000 phonograph records, all in 88 
languages. During the period from 1919 to 1946, the Witnesses 
claim they have printed and sold the incredible total of 468,000,000 
books and pamphlets.” This flood of anti-Catholic literature, reach- 
ing every section of the country, flows from just one publishing 
house in Brooklyn, N. Y., with the help of a well-organized sales 
force. Imagine, if you can, what the zeal of these fanatics would 
accomplish if 181 publishing houses, 14,000 distributing centers 
and a force of 25 million salesmen were at their disposal. 


Something Should Be Done About It! 


A brief summary of a recent attempt to play turnabout should 
convince the reader that it is not as easy as it sounds. Convinced 
that misconceptions of the faith could be removed. simply and 
economically through the wide use of pamphlets, the Catholi¢ 
Information Society of New York recently offered its wares on 
2 unique subscription basis. The paper shortage was such at the 
time that the Society could not contract for more paper than nec- 
essary to complete a five million run of pamphlets, hence the offer 
had to be limited to 1,000 subscriptions of 4800 pamphlets each. 
With 20,000 prospective customers to work with, the Society’ 8 
main concern was the 19,000 “Catholic Actionists” who were going 
to be disappointed. With mass production bringing.the cost of 
pamphlets from $3.50 per hundred plus postage down to $1.50 
per hundred postpaid, mere rumors of the “bargain” should have 
sold the thousand subscriptions locally overnight. However, after 


2<<Jehovah’s Traveling Salesmen,’’ Collier’s, November 2, 1946, p. 12. 
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three appeals covering every church in the United States, all Catho- 
lic colleges, academies, schools, ete.—a total of 105,000 letters, 
including a special clincher of 25,000 letters to pastors and assis- 
tants forwarded under first-class postage, plus several advertis- 
ments in the Priest Magazine and Our Sunday Visitor, a campaign 
costing nearly $5000.00 and extending over eight months. . . . the 
total net result was 300 subscriptions. Actually the customers, and 
therefore the points of distribution which determine coverage, were 
less than 300 because 14 subscribers took two subscriptions, one 
took three, and two took four. This signing up of “less than 300” 
out of a potential of 14,000 Churches alone speaks for itself—the 
ery for economy, distribution, and Catholic Action to the contrary. 
Practically all objections to the plan during the campaign (from 
letters received) can be reduced to two: 
(A) ‘‘Costs too much.’’ (Actually the subscriber would save an average 
of $2.25 on each 100 pamphlets or $108 on the 4800 involved.) 


(B) ‘‘Too many pamphlets.’’ (Actually the subscription called for dis- 
tribution of less than 100 pamphlets per week.) 


When it was announced to the 278 actual subscribers that the 
plan would be discontinued because production costs could not be 
brought down to the $1.50 per hundred rate except on the basis 
of a minimum of 1000 subscriptions, a number of interesting 
letters arrived at the Catholic Information Society office. We shall 
quote excerpts from four of them and allow you to draw your own 
conclusions. 


From Wilmington, Delaware: 


Your plan went over with a bang. My good parishioners are hungry 
for the knowledge they acquire from your pamphlets. They want more. 
Don’t let them down. The Apostolate for Catholic Action here is too 
urgent to permit them to be disappointed. 

Here are some reactions in my parish since I began distributing your 
pamphlets a year ago. More Holy Communions, better attendance at 
Church and Societies, a more wholesome appreciation of religion, and 
last but not least, my collections have increased. . . . Sell the Pastors the 
idea of having the Ushers distribute the pamphlets ‘‘ FREE’? during or 
following Sunday Mass. It works miracles. 


From Someville, Mass. : 


On our monthly pamphlet Sunday an announcement is made. After the 
Masses the Legion of Mary distribute the material outside the Church 
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doors. Using this method distribution is no problem. Proof lies in the 
fact that we doubled our subscription and if you could continue the 
service we would triple it. 
From Pasco, Washington: 


Sometimes I wonder about the apathy, indifference and lack of zeal 
on the part of our people relative to Catholic Action. . .. It can be 
explained somewhat by the apathy of many priests. It seems to me that 
practically every priest should have jumped at the opportunity you offered 
them... . A few interesting remarks from the pulpit and most people 
seem eager to obtain and read our literature. . . . So much is yet to be 
accomplished in the interests of truth and knowledge that the objection 
‘too many pamphlets’ is ridiculous. 

From Brooklyn, New York: 


I consider it rather typical that a drive to further Catholic thought 
through the spread of pamphlets should fall short of its mark. Rather 
typical of the cooperation we can expect from our own kind. I am not 
complaining, just observing. 


While the plan would have saved the 1000 purchasers 108,- 
000.00 and demonstrated the practicability of mass distribution, it 
was dropped with an announcement to the general public that the 
time was not ripe for an all-out campaign of this kind. The truth 
is the time WAS ripe and JS ripe, but the interest and teamwork 
necessary to put it over just does not exist. 


The Price of Indifference 


As we experiment it becomes apparent that in view of the 
market which is ours and the article we have to offer, we are, as a 
group, just about the World’s Worst Business People. We do not, 
however, agree with the recent convert who thinks that the “aver- 
age Catholic does not possess the enterprise of even a dealer in 
second hand ears.” If our average and individual layman seems 
to hold back, it is not due so much to his lack of zeal and willing- 
ness as his need of leadership and direction from above. 

It is inconceivable that we should not realize our potential 
strength when every bigot advertises it as the one menace to his 
so-called religious liberty which he fears most. Of course our bigot 
sees only the overall physical structure of the Church. If he really 
believes we are using our full potentialities he is giving us more 
eredit than we deserve. The truth is we have no more than tapped 
our resources; and to this fact can be attributed whatever success 
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our enemies enjoy as well as our own failure to make greater 
progress in our conquest for souls. 

Just one more thought before we leave this subject. We are very 
much concerned today with the spread of Communism, yet. the 
average Catholic is probably unaware that Leo XIII condemned 
Red Fascism as far back as 1878. Our average Catholic would 
be surprised to learn that when Leo, six years later, wrote his 
famous encyclical Humanum Genus* on freemasonry, he was con- 
demning the same materialistic concepts we find fully crystallized 
in Russia today. The point is, if anything concrete was done at 
the time to prevent the growth and effects of Communism the 
methods used failed to keep pace with the evil. 

When Pius XI came to the throne he found it necessary to repeat 
the warning of Leo no less than seven times between 1924 and 
1937.° There were solid reasons for his concern. Years had passed 
since Pius X, like his predecessor, Leo XIII, foreseeing the many 
new dangers that would accompany the final struggle between 
naturalism and supernaturalism had urged as an effective spiritual 
bulwark both the return to frequent and daily communion® and 
a deeper study of Christian Doctrine for both children AND 
ADULTS." Despite this timely advice, Pius XI, thirteen years 
later, found daily communion an exceptional rather than a general 
practice outside of religious houses. The study of Christian Doc- 
trine had fared even worse since it was urged by Pius X in 1905. 
At least it seems so as we read Pius XI’ Motu Proprio of June 
29, 1923, in which he declares: “The only remedy for present-day 
evils is in educating men. . . . that, having obtained a more pro- 
found grasp of Christian Doctrine than has heretofore been cus- 
tomary, they may be able to defend their faith against common 
objections, and may strive by explanation and persuasion to bring 
to it as many others as possible. . . . thus, we trust, will be removed 

*Leo XIII, Quod Apostolict muneris, December 28, 1878. 

*Leo XIII, Humanum Genus, April 20, 1884. 

5 Allocutio Urbi et Orbi, December 18, 1924; Miserentissimus Redemptor, 
May 8, Quadragesimo Anno, May 15, 1931; Caritate Christi compulsi, May 3, 
1932; Acerba animi, September 29, 1932; Dilectissima nobis, June 3, 1933; 
Divini Redemptoris, March 19, 1937. 


5° Quam Singulari, August 15, 1910. 
7 Acerbo nimis, 1905. 
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that deepest disgrace of Catholic people, ignorance of divine 
religion.” 

A quarter of a century has passed since these words were written. 
Catholic Action has been defined and its seeds implanted. If the 
progress of our enemies to date has exceeded our own, it is due 
only to the greater enthusiasm and organization that characterizes 
their efforts. Final victory, of course, will be ours. It will be 
hastened when we finally realize what indifference in the past 
has cost us. It will be assured when we attain that state of com- 
plete mental honesty which not only calls for frank admissions 
but also a determined will to face facts squarely. In this direction 
we have an example of definite progress in the recent address of 
Archbishop McDonald of Scotland before a group of young Chris- 
tian workers. Referring specifically to Rerum Novarum the Arch- 
bishop declared : “‘We who are middle-aged have erred seriously and 
very gravely in not listening to and taking to heart the injunctions 
of the Pope. ... We are all suffering today because we did not 
take to heart with all our energy and enthusiasm the directions of 
Leo XIII when he issued his wonderful encyclical on the Working 
Classes.” . . . “I want you to realize,” the Archbishop concludes, 
“that the last phase of the battle between the powers of evil and the 
Catholic Church has now been joined. . . . We have enormous 
responsibility because we are practically the only people . . . who 
have solid principles left.” 


Catholic Action 


When Pius XI referred to ignorance of divine religion as the 
deepest disgrace of Catholic peoples, he undoubtedly had more in 
mind than the mere statement of fact. More harm than good can 
result from the zeal of an uninformed laity. Even while the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine was being organized to remedy 
the situation, the variety and methods of so-called Catholic Action 
which sprang up were almost as numerous and different (and 
sometimes as radical) as the individuals sponsoring them. So much 
so that Pius XI found it necessary to define Catholic Action in 
1931.® Since then the approval of our Bishops has been sought and 
received.for specific methods. But there are still a variety of free- 


® Non abbiamo bisogno, Pius XI, 1931. 
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lance operators and even approved groups whose activities would 
be better applied and more fruitful if they were affiliated with and 
controlled by some central office such as a well-organized informa- 
tion center. 

To scatter seed with no provision for the harvest is to waste time 
and effort. It is just this lack of provision to meet the needs of 
inquiring non-Catholics that has given rise to our Information 
Centers. A study of the accompanying diagram shows the over-all 
working plan of a typical center. Note that control and coordina- 
tion are its keynote. The bait is cast, the contact made, and either 
a convert is received or good-will and better understanding are the 
results. ; 

The fact that the number of information centers is growing 
rapidly is proof that the movement fills a definite need. When the 
smallest community realizes that all the features of a full-fledged 
center are unnecessary in the beginning, their number will increase. 
Obviously the customary store with attractive display windows is 
uncalled for in a small town, or even in a large city in the begin- 
ning, even though finances are no problem. Mr. Carl Conrad, who 
really instigated this whole idea of information centers, began with 
a telephone in his business office in Louisville, Kentucky. A bit of 
display advertising in the local newspaper, plus the listing in the 
telephone directory kept him so busy and gave him so many ideas 
that he finally transferred his office into a reading room, turned 
it over to a local Catholic Action group and went forth to sell the 
idea to others. 


The Field and its Approach 


Certainly the field is ripe for harvest. With so many of our 
so-called leaders of Protestantism making shipwreck of their faith 
by discarding one by one the fundamental landmarks of Chris- 
tianity, thousands of sincere but perplexed souls stand at the part- 
ing of the ways. And beyond these we have that vast multitude, 
many of them God-fearing people, who claim no affiliation what- 
soever with any religious sect. 

In our efforts to reach these souls, it is imperative to keep in 
mind two important things: 


1, The superficiality of the present day. mind. 
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2, The swift tempo of the times in which we live. 


To these two factors must be attributed the outstanding success 
of magazines like Life, Look, ete., the newsreel theatre, the short 
snappy news broadcasts. Because these and similar media offer 
a minimum of resistance to the minds of their public, they become 
practically the only source of information for the majority of our 
people. It is no accident that the newspaper with the greatest circu- 
lation in the world today is one that specializes in photographs and 
a minimum of wordage in presenting the news. We refer to the 
New York Daily News with its better than 2 million daily and 
4 million Sunday circulation. To coax readership some publishers 
of magazines have found it useful to feature required reading time 
for their more important articles. All of which adds up to one 
important rule: Don’t take a half hour if you can say it in five 
minutes. Don’t use 64 pages if 12 are sufficient. 

In addition to brevity, the sturdier the psychological hook to 
attract attention by adding color and human interest, the more 
certain are the chances of success. More than ever the propa- 
gandists must keep in mind, but with added emphasis, that “the 
capacity of the human mind to resist the introduction of new 
ideas cannot be over-estimated.” 

In preparing lectures, radio programs, pamphlets, we must be 
mindful that our audience has time for no more than a snack of 
information. Today the full course meal of theological dishes is 
completely out of the picture, at least as an approach. Our appeal 
must be brief and to common sense rather than based on long, 
exhaustive arguments which demand close intellectual application. 
We must be satisfied if we can only so much as STOP our non- 
Catholic sufficiently to stimulate his interest in our solution to 
his problem. It is true we have much to say, but if we say it bit 
by bit, and often enough, since we have the one thing in life he 
needs most, we can be sure that eventually his curiosity will prompt 
him to seek the complete story. 


Establishing a Center 


The first step in establishing an Information Center is to receive 
the approbation of the local pastor or Ordinary, depending on the 
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area covered and the nature of the activities proposed. If the 
undertaking is sponsored by laymen, a spiritual director should 
be chosen who can be available daily, during certain definite hours. 

Location is important. In time, and if possible, the Center 
should be situated some distance from local churches, especially 
any local Catholic church. The center itself can be made a power- 
ful medium of promotion if it fronts a busy street and features 
a large attractive display window. Mr. Carl Conrad who had wide 
experience in establishing Information Centers, was both a con- 
vert and highly successful advertising executive. He advocated 
de-emphasizing or omitting entirely the use of the word CATHO- 
LIC in direct connection with centers. He felt from personal 
experience prior to his conversion, and the Protestant. surround- 
ings in which he moved, that the word would repel rather than 
attract inquiry. While we have never found this to be true in New 
York, the idea may warrant consideration in some sections. 

In studying the Information Center Diagram note that the 
emphasis is on Promotion, Contacts, and Results in that order. 
Obviously since Contacts depend on Promotion, and Results depend 
on Contacts, the success of the Center will be measured by the 
intensity and over-all use of Promotion. This may be direct or 
sponsored—or both, and will be limited only by the ingenuity of 
the personnel, their number at the Center and the time at their 
disposal. | 

Under direct promotion we have listed the more common and 
basic methods in use—the circulating library, the distribution of 
literature, and the free lecture course. Under sponsored promo- 
tion we have public forums, radio, and Catholic Information 
Articles for the secular press. 

To these may be added numerous other activities such as the 
sponsoring of pamphlet racks in Railroad Stations and other public 
places. The Assisians of Chicago, 7627 North Rogers Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, are doing outstanding work in this field. Then, too, 
there is the common practice of mailing pamphlets directly to a 
selected list of non-Catholics at regular intervals over an extended 
period. A group of Ohio priests can profitably be imitated in their 
practice of inserting Catholic stuffers in all business mail. Con- 
ventions, county and state fairs, offer special opportunities to dis- 
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tribute large quantities of material. The Particular Council of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society of Dayton, Ohio, has used the 
occasion of a County Fair to distribute as high as 30,000 pam- 
phlets over the counter of a sponsored Information Booth. 

The circulating library should present no problem. Once its 
presence and purpose is known the Center can solicit and expect 
donations of books. Meanwhile one can get along fairly well with 
the question and answer type of book like the Question Box,’ the 
several volumes of Radio Replies, etc. To this we might add as 
an indispensable reference book the National Catholic Almanac. 
Eventually of course, titles should be added covering the founda- 
tions for belief, Catholic doctrine, the Bible, history, a few books 
on Catholic devotion such as “The Inner Life of the Catholic” by 
Archbishop Goodier; also titles covering the philosophy of life, 
Catholic practice and especially the writing of converts themselves. 

In selecting pamphlets, those should be chosen which are ad- 
dressed directly to. non-Catholics, as distinguished from the type 
which seek to develop the piety of the Catholic reader. The pam- 
phlet for the non-Catholic will travel farther if it is short and 
sweet, attractively written, and printed appealingly under a pro- 
voecative title. The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets by 
Eugene Willging will prove an excellent guide in selecting suit- 
able titles. 

The free lecture course advertised as such should be reduced 
to simple, informal talks. While the lecturer should encourage 
questions directed to himself from the floor, he should never place 
his audience on the defence by putting questions himself. Fear 
_ of embarrassment will keep people, otherwise interested, from coop- 
erating with their presence. This same fear of embarrassment 
sometimes prevents questions directed to the lecturer. This can 
be overcome by the use of a Question Box, placed conveniently at 
the entrance or exit of the building. A feature of the course should 
be the occasional presentation of an outside speaker, preferably 
a prominent convert. This will stimulate particular interest and 
offer a special opportunity to advertise the work locally. Inquiry, 

* Published by Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., N.Y. 


* Published by Rumble & Carty, Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
4 Published by St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N.J. 
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not conversion, should -keynote the announcement of the lecture 
series. We should be content if non-Catholics are willing to listen 
to the Church, remembering that maluinate conversion lies in the 
supernatural order. 

The present high interest in the public forum is one of the- 
healthiest manifestations of democracy in this country. Intelli- 
gently organized and properly conducted, it can become for our 
viewpoint a most important means of promoting Catholic thought. 

In working out the Forum program it is our good fortune to 
have a bureau devoted exclusively to securing Catholic speakers 
for Catholic audiences. We refer to the Alma Savage Lecture 
Service in New York City. Exhaustive study and practical expe- 
rience eminently qualify Miss Savage to give valuable advice and 
suggestions when the time comes to introduce the Forum Locally. 

Fr. John A. Magner of the Catholic University of America, 
sums up the case for the Catholic Forum when he points out that 
it is far from being “either a rival to the pulpit, a hidden threat 
to orthodoxy, or an innocuous fad of amateur intellectuals. It is, 
instead, a most natural and effective medium for the public expres- 
- sion of Christian principles, the formation of a Christian mind 
on important issues of the day, and a corresponding influence on 
public opinion and human events.” 

Regarding radio, the Federal Communication Commission 
favors the allocation of free time for educational and religious pro- 
grams. This is a suggestion and not a law, hence the application 
is left to the discretion of each broadcasting station. Experience 
proves that the chances of success in obtaining a portion of this free 
time are better with the smaller stations than with the larger net- 
works. In approaching the station it should be pointed out that 
since the purpose of the proposed program is the fostering of good 
will, and as a consequence a more united citizenry, the station . 
will be rendering a public service in cooperating. 

Since the popularity of our program will determine its life, it 
might be smart to work out a presentation along the lines of The 
Answer Man, Station WOR, Mutual Broadcasting System, 6.15 
P.M. Eastern Standard Time, which has already enjoyed its tenth 
consecutive year of broadcasting. In addition to its popularity, 
the arrangement of this particular program lends itself ideally to 
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such source material as The Question Box, Radio Replies and 
similar question and answer books. 

Like the radio, the Catholic Information Series for publication 
in the secular press are offered to newspapers as a public service 
in the interest of better understanding. Both NCCM in Wash- 
ington and the Catholic Information Society of New York have 
prepared several pads of these brief 500-word articles explaining 
in simple, breezy language almost every phase of Catholic belief 
and practice. If it is true, as advertising men estimate in establish- 
ing advertising rates, that an average of 4 persons read a newspaper 
before it is discarded, we can derive some idea of the vast potential 
the secular press offers us in putting over the story of the Church. 


Maybe You Can Help 


Results from promotion naturally vary with different communi- 
ties. The Catholic Information Society of New York has the 
advantage of location in the heart of the world’s largest city. It 
has a Red Book listing with 58 other Information Bureaus, which 
bring it to the attention of the large transient population for which 
the city with its 629 hotels is noted. Its publishing activities en- 
titled it to listings in several Writers’ Service Journals, the year- 
book of Hditor and Publisher of New York, and N. W. Ayer of 
Philadelphia. These latter two are standard reference books in 
practically ALL editorial and public relations offices. The Society 
moreover enjoys a vast amount of Institutional advertising from 
the inclusion of its name and address in its publications which 
circulate better than 2,000,000 pieces annually. 

Obviously the Society cannot always do justice to the many 
opportunities that reach its doors as a result of these various pro- 
motional activities. Due to limited time and personnel, if possible, 
the inquirer is supplied with the address and telephone number 
of an agency, specializing in the type of information he seeks. 
Frequently, inquiries, especially from publishers, call for con- 
siderable research in which case the usual practice is to invite the 
inquirer or a representative to the C.I.S. office where reference 
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books are available. The overflow of local applications for convert 
instruction are passed on to the Paulist Information Center’? 
nearby or a local priest. Letters from distant applicants are for- 
warded to the Marathon Correspondence Courses, Marathon, Wis- 
consin.** These courses are conducted by Capuchin Clerics and 
have only recently been affiliated with the Catholic Information 
Society. 
Information Bureaus Overnight 

As will be seen from the foregoing, the establishment of an 
Information Bureau along the above lines presents many and vari- 
ous practical problems. While it is true, as has been suggested, 
that a telephone is sufficient in the beginning, plus a few good 
reference books and a knowledge of agencies and sources to which 
the inquirer can be referred, one will naturally want to expand 
eventually to include at least some if not all the basic elements 
of promotion outlined in our diagram. The physical aspects of 
the independent center, such as ideal location, development of 
promotional literature, etc., not only consume time but call for 
the expenditure of funds which are not always available when 
opportunities arise. Meanwhile, in view of the immediate need 
of action, thoughtful consideration should be given to the estab- 
lishment of information bureaus in connection with available col- 
lege and university libraries. The Central Catholic Library of 
Dublin has recently established such a bureau and outlines its 
aims in a recent bulletin as follows: 


1. Promoting and popularizing Catholic literature. 
2. Supplying the Press with information of Catholic interest. 


2 Tn the eight months between September 1946 and May 1947 approximately 
250 men and women from the ages of 17 to 84 have attended the instruction 
courses at the Paulist Center. During the three and one-half years that the 
Center has been operating, more than 20,000 persons have taken advantage of 
its facilities to secure accurate information on all phases of, Catholic teaching 
and practice. (NCWC News Service 5/26/47.) 

% The latest bulletin issued from Marathon (Summer of 1947) shows 810 
as having enrolled in the courses since their inception. Of these, 220 have 
successfully completed the course and 55 are still under instruction. Of those 
who have completed the course 76 were poorly instructed Catholics and 144 
were non-Catholics. Thirty-five who began the course gave it up to continue 
instructions locally. 
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3. Supplying inquirers with information on such subjects as: 


(a) The activities of Catholic organizations in Ireland and abroad, 
particularly those of the Legion of Mary. 


(b) The activities and position of the Church throughout the world, 
in particular Spain, France and Mexico. 


(c) Catholic Foreign Mission literature. 
(d) Sociological and moral questions. 
(e) The Catholic Press at home and abroad. 


(f) Books on Ireland and in particular Irish fiction in English and 
Trish. 


(g) Catholic Drama. 
(h) The Catholic aspect of international relations. 
4. Supplying inquirers with lists of popular, easily obtainable books on 


subjects of Catholic interest, suitable for either private use or for those 
in charge of libraries. 


5. Providing an index to the principle articles appearing in various Catho- 
lic periodicals. 


6. Supplying information and lists of suitable books on religious matters 
in Ireland. 


Following this six-point plan of activities the Bulletin states: 


In the case of information which the Bureau is not in a position to 
supply, it is hoped to refer the inquirer to suitable sources of such infor- 
mation. 


In general the aim of the Bureau is to help inquirers and to help combat 
as best it may the false, immoral and anti-religious ideas which are 
threatening to penetrate Ireland. 

No charge is made to users of the Bureau, all lists and information being 
supplied free of charge. 


With the exception of local adaptation, our libraries with the 
necessary approbation and a minimum of expense, can reproduce 
this outline in an attractive folder with library address and tele- 
phone number, mail it to newspaper and magazine editors, public 
and state university libraries, Chambers of Commerce, ete., and 
find themselves doing public relations for the Church overnight. 
It’s as simple as that. 

In closing we find a perfect summary of the main thought in 
this thesis in the words of Father J. Leo Boyle of the Catholic 
Information League of Philadelphia. Writing in The Indea to 
American Catholic Pamphlets under the heading “Our Problem” 
Fr. Boyle says: “The pace of modern life allows men and women 
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little time to read long dissertations. We have a distinct advantage 
over our opponents. They must first create, and only then can they 
distribute their propaganda, for error must ever be reshaped with 
new appeal for changing conditions. The truth remains and needs 
no fashioning. Our problem is not one of production. It is rather 
one of distribution. The truth is plentiful and poverty is inexcus- 
able. Unless we soon start seriously to emulate the zeal and the 
interest of our enemies we will be shaken from our lethargy by 
an onslaught which will overwhelm us, for it is undeniable that 
the children of this world have until now been wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light. If they are so bold with error, 
why cannot we be brave with truth ?” 


DISCUSSION 


PIUS BARTH, O.F.M.:—About a year ago, His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, told a representative group of Franciscans at 
St. Peter’s, Chicago, that the true Franciscan vocation was really street-preach- 
ing. Its modern counterpart, he continued, is the Catholic information center. 

Father Bonaventure has inspired us with his experiences in New York. His 
enthusiasm is catching. I wish more of us had his courage and his ‘‘ Deus 
providebit’’ philosophy. 

Humanly speaking, we need well-trained personnel who can stand up against 
hecklers planted by such organizations as the Moody Bible Institute. Perhaps, 
a developmental religious education program for Third Order Members as adult 
education leaders could solve this problem. 

We need a scientific study on ‘‘ What non-Catholics want to know about the 
Catholic Church.’’ The relative order of interest and appeal of discussion topics 
would be an outcome of such research. For this reason, I believe, the informa- 
tion center might well be integrated with the work of the circulating library. 


We must select our personnel, priests and adult lay leaders on the basis of 
winsome personalities since non-Catholics, by and large, get interested in 
Catholic ideas and practices through the personalities of Catholics with whom 
they share common non-religious interests. In other words, salesmanship is 
of great importance in the Catholic information center. Our best publicity and 
effectiveness is in and through interpersonal relationship. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that rich social experiences among small groups 
are needed to keep the information center alive and growing. Card parties, 
socialized discussions and library teas and dances to which non-Catholics are 
invited would prove to be very worthwhile. 

And who shall pay for all this? Your answer is as good as mine. Sources 
of income for other church projects are as varied as the personalities that 
lead them. There should be many sources of income for information centers, 
such as, gifts and donations, fund-raising activities, contributed services and 
membership dues of some sort of Information Guild composed of interested 
Catholic friends of inquiring non-Catholics. If things look bad, why, are you 
unable to dig, or ashamed to beg? 


PROVINCIAL LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN 


Epwarp F. Henriques, O.F.M. 


If you have one book you have information. If you have ten 
books you have more information. If you have one hundred 
books you have still more information, and possibly even some 
knowledge. If you have one thousand books you have, alas, a 
library, and there the confusion begins. 

Books begin to lose their individual identity, and begin to 
merge into that vast unknown called a library at about the one 
thousand or two thousand mark. If your books number over five 
thousand, and remain uncataloged, you begin to have limitless 
expanse—uncharted wastes. 

But perhaps I should be a little more exact in my terminology 
I referred to a library as a “vast unknown.” That was a mistake, 
for a library, by its very definition, is anything but unknown. 
That’s a museum. When your books begin to number in the 
thousands and remain uncataloged, they do not constitute a library. 
They constitute confusion. A library is an orderly arrangement 
of books. 

There is more than a suspicion, I fear, that some of our libraries 
are precisely that: vast unknown’s. They are the unexplored and 
trackless terrain of our Provinces. 

But what is to be done about the sad plight of these uncataloged 
libraries? Catalog those unnumbered thousands, to be sure. But 
by whom? How? Cataloging is a technical process, requiring a 
man trained in Library Science. Clearly, the individual Fathers 
appointed librarians in our individual houses will not always have 
either the time or—more important—the skill required. “Dewey 
Decimal,” to them is an awful and ill-sounding combination. They 
know only two Dewey’s: one a politician, the other an educator. 
Probably they dislike both. 

At this point enter the Provincial Librarian. It is to him that 
we shall entrust the formidable task of cataloging. He it is who 
will bring calm to our troubled souls, catalog our books. At the 
outset of his career, therefore, it would be the cataloging of our 
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uncataloged libraries that would constitute the greatest part of 
his work. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Provincial Librarian must be a 
man well versed in the accepted methods of classification and cata- 
loging. Library school training would be quite essential for so 
important a functionary, in order that he learn methods, and 
become acquainted with the problems—and they are many, in- 
deed—that he will face in cataloging. It could easily be man- 
aged that local Father Librarians could later be trained under 
the Provincial Librarian. Nor must we overlook the possibility, 
perhaps even the propriety, of training a few Brothers for such 
work. 

It would, however, be utterly impossible for any single man, 
no matter how manifold his talents and how long the span of 
years yet allotted him, properly to catalog unassisted all the li- 
braries of any single Province. The Provincial Librarian would 
rather supervise than execute the process of cataloging. With 
proper clerical assistance he could thus supervise the cataloging 
of a number of libraries at one time. 

A great deal of the work in cataloging a library is merely a 
matter of duplicating. Principally, duplicating cards for the 
dictionary catalog. This is mere secretarial work, requiring no 
training in Library Science. The Provincial Librarian would 
arrange for this assistance in each of the libraries being cataloged. 
high school girls, for example, who were passable typists, could 
very well do the work. The Provincial Librarian would arrange 
work for them, particularly by typing master-cards for the books 
to be cataloged, leave them under the supervision of the local 
Father librarian, and proceed to his next to-be-cataloged library. 

I would insist on this first function of the Provincial Librarian, 
for until all the libraries of the Province had been properly cata- 
loged, he would be much handicapped in his work. Hence only 
when order reigned supreme throughout the length and breadth 
of all the libraries throughout the length and breadth of the Pro- 
vince, could he begin to fulfill the many offices we are soon to 
bestow upon his unsuspecting head. 

It would also be the office of the Provincial Librarian to appraise 
those libraries of the Province already cataloged. He would see 
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that all the libraries of the Province conform as much as possible 
to standardized rules and methods of classification and cataloging. 
It would be necessary that every library in the Province adopt the 
same methods of classification and cataloging. 

We know how it has happened that one library of the Province 
has been cataloged according to one system, and another, according 
to another scheme. I think this-is particularly the case with 
regard to Dewey’s 200’s in those Provinces which have adopted the 
Dewey classification. One good Father Librarian devises one 
scheme, and another, a second scheme, and perhaps yet a third will 
choose to adhere to the heretical Mr. Dewey throughout. And, 
of course, it is the forlorn common Friar who suffers: he who 
merely wants to find a book in the library. Just when the hap- 
less consultant thought he had vaguely mastered the Dewey ar- 
rangement in one Friary, he has his residence changed, and is 
again hopelessly at sea. 

If there is no accepted revision of Dewey’s 200’s already in 
common use throughout the Province, it would be the Provincial 
Librarian’s first task to find himself a quiet corner, (for a few 
months or years), and work out a good, practical scheme. The 
same should be said regarding a list of Catholic subject-headings. 
Fr. Oliver Kapsner, of course, has published an excellent list, but 
even this will have to be adapted, revised, and even enlarged 
for particular needs. 

Since our libraries are highly specialized in nature, being pre- 
dominantly theological, the standard library equipment as sold 
by library firms is frequently inadequate. In consequence, special 
equipment, such as shelf-labels, section-labels, and catalog guides, 
must be obtained. All of these must be specially printed. With 
a Provincial Librarian in charge of all the libraries of the Pro- 
vince, great expense would thus be saved in obtaining this specially 
printed equipment for all our libraries at one time. Thus, to have 
one set of 100 guides printed would cost approximately $18.00; 
yet, if we were to order not one but six sets, the entire cost would 
be but $28.00. 

In the course of time it should be possible for the Provincial 
Librarian to manage all the technical problems regarding the classi- 
fication and cataloging of the new books that were being pur- 
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chased throughout the Province. A scheme could be worked out 
whereby he would know continually what new books were being 
purchased. He would therefore classify each new book as it 
arrived, assigning the call number, and the proper subject-headings. 
The Provincial Librarian would order the required number of 
L.C. ecards for the new books, and this again with considerable 
saving. These cards, together with the necessary information for 
classification and cataloging, he would send to the respective li- 
barians. These latter, in turn, would be obliged to only a mini- 
mum of non-technical work in order to keep their libraries properly 
cataloged at all times. It would require time, of course, to set 
up in all its working details, such a plan for Union Cataloging. 
But once in operation, it would be the tremendous answer to the 
equally tremendous question of how to keep all our libraries cata- 
loged when we have perhaps two or three trained librarians and 
probably forty or fifty libraries. 

In the course of time it would be possible for the Provincial 
Librarian to take over the very printing of catalog cards for many, 
if not all the new books as they were being purchased by the indi- 
vidual libraries. He would do this for the more important works at 
least, and for those which required a good many cards. This 
onee more would be accomplished with considerable saving as 
compared with purchasing printed cards from the Library of 
Congress. The required number of cards he would then send to 
the respective local librarians. This procedure, of course, would 
be especially recommended in the case of books demanding 
analytics. " 

The second important function of the Provincial Librarian 
would be regarding the distribution of books and _ periodicals 
throughout the Province. He would be in a position to ascertain 
which books would serve their purpose better in one location than 
in another. How often does it not happen that books which would 
be priceless in a ILouse of Studies lie gathering dust and cobwebs 
in some musty corner of some sub-library of some small Friary 4 

Thus, more scholarly theological treatises would be allocated to 
the Theological Seminary; philosophical treatises, to the House 
of Philosophy; specifically scientific, mathematical, linguistic 
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studies, to the Preparatory Seminary; pastoral works, and more 
practical manuals, to the convent libraries in our parishes. 

Or again, consider the number of antiquated works in many 
of our libraries which serve no purpose whatever in their present 
location. For instance, 19th century editions of manuals of Moral 
Theology, early 1900 liturgical editions, very early lives of St. 
Francis, Church History textbooks from a less critical era. All 
of these are of interest only to research students. Should they 
not be made available to our students, and places taken on the 
shelves by more modern treatises ? 

Most of our Franciscan Provinces are of European origin. Asa 
consequence, many of our libraries likewise have their linguistic 
roots in European soil. Many of our early Friary libraries were 
preponderately German, or Italian, or French, for example. To- 
day, however, our personnel is of native growth, and quite under- 
standably, these books of the early Friars le musty and dusty 
upon our shelves. Today these books are of interest only to the 
research worker. Would it not be prudent to have these volumes 
removed from their various resting places, placed in one central 
location, and their place taken by more modern works ? 

Then there is also the matter of books duplicated unnecessarily 
in a particular library. And yet these very same books will be 
conspicuously absent from another library. Would it be a rash 
thing to advise some changes in these cases ? 

All these matters could be sweetly and suavely managed by the 
Provincial Librarian. ~ These changes and exchanges, of course, 
would of necessity be made with great prudence, observing all 
equity as far as possible, and always with the approval of local 
librarians and superiors. 

Unbound periodicals could likewise be redistributed to great 
advantage, for in the present state of things, there are incomplete 
sets everywhere, and complete sets, nowhere. These unbound 
periodicals, the Provincial Librarian could transfer from one 
house to complete sets in another, and at the same time he could 
advertise in globo for all the numbers needed throughout the 
Province. 

The third function of the Provincial Librarian is one which 
would come only in the course of time. It is regarding the pur- 
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chase of new books for the individual libraries of the Province. 
In its working details, this plan would necessarily be somewhat 
complex, and Ae according to particular circumstances. 

The first thing the Provincial Librarian would look to in this 
matter would be that all the libraries of the Province contain the 
really standard works, particularly theological, which too often 
are lacking even in some of our larger libraries. This would 
mean that the Provincial Librarian be a man with great biblio- 
graphical information at his command. It would mean also that 
he be familiar with the means of obtaining out-of-print works. 

The Provincial Librarian would check carefully all the booklists 
issued regularly by the major publishing concerns and by indi- 
vidual bookstores—a thing which local librarians, both for lack 
of knowledge and of time, could not hope to do. He would then 
make available to local librarians, particularly to those not in 
educational institutions, lists of suitable titles. The Provincial 
Librarian will thus see to it that from among the thousands upon 
thousands of books published annually, our libraries would be 
able to obtain the very best for their purposes. 

The local librarians would then forward their want lists to the 
Provincial Librarian, who would do the actual purchasing. He 
would be in a position to know how to obtain books at the best 
possible discounts, and likewise the sources of obtaining out-of- 
print works. 

The new books coming into the Province would again be routed 
through his office. These new books would be classified and cata- 
loged as they arrived, as described above, and then sent on to the 
respective libraries. 

To make all this possible and practical, particularly the matter 
of purchasing and exchanging, it would be necessary, sooner or 
later, for the Provincial Librarian to inaugurate a central Union 
Catalog of all the libraries of the Province. This catalog would 
contain duplicated cards of all the individual libraries throughout 
the Province. It would make the Provincia] Librarian’s task of 
purchasing and exchanging a very simple matter, for the catalog 
would provide an exact record at all times of all the books in all 
the libraries of the Province. 

Such an assignment as we have given our Provincial Librarian 
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would of course demand a distinct headquarters for the Provincial 
Librarian and his staff. This would be our Provincial Library. 
It would best be located in a house already possessing a large 
library, preferably, one of the Houses of Studies. Our Provincial 
Library, then, would consist primarily not so much in a conserva- 
tory of books, as in a conservatory of cards, a Union Catalog of 
the libraries of the Province. 

We have bestowed upon our Provincial Librarian many offices 
and functions, and likewise many prerogatives. But lest he be- 
come a potentate, and not a benign cataloger of books, and less 
we come to rue the day we conferred so much bookish power upon 
him, it would be well to appoint a board or comiittee on the 
libraries of the Province, of which he would be chairman. The 
librarians of the various houses of the Province might constitute 
this board. They would decide policies of administration, pur- 
chasing, exchanging. They would decide upon the extent of the 
powers of the Provincial Librarian, and would convene periodi- 
cally to discuss particular problems. 

If some of our libraries, particularly our smaller convent li- 
braries, are not used by the resident Friars, it is precisely because 
their contents lie in utter confusion. They are dead. Put them 
in order, and you instill life into them, and they will be used. No 
one will make use of a dead hbrary; who can keep out of a living 
one ¢ 

The suggested functions of a Provincial Librarian are there- 
fore three: (1) He will supervise the classification and cataloging 
of the libraries of the Province; (2) He will attend to the dis- 
tribution and redistribution of books and periodicals throughout 
the Province; (3) He will manage the purchasing of new books 
for the individual libraries. Further, he will establish a Provin- 
cial Library headquarters, containing a Union Catalog of the 
combined libraries. 

Clearly, we have given our Provincial Librarian a fearsome 
assigninent and wide jurisdiction. But if ever we are to have 
order in the Order’s books, if we are to have practical, working 
libraries throughout our Franciscan Provinces, we must anticipate 
an office of this nature, a man appointed to the gencral stipervision 
of the libraries of our Provinces. : 
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DISCUSSION 


AUGUST REYLING, O.F.M.:—With reference to the suggestion that the 
Provincial Librarian should control the cataloging of all the books in the 
Province, let me call attention to the fact that there is a very good precedent 
for this on the part of a public library which is generally rated as the best 
organized public library in the country—the Cleveland Public Library. The 
branch libraries (I think there are about fourteen of them) receive all. their 
books through the main library, where all the classification and cataloging is 
done. When the branch libraries receive new books, the books come from the 
main library furnished with the catalog cards and they are ready for circula- 
tion; all the branch librarian has to do is to put the books on the shelves and 
to file the cards into the catalog. 


I might question whether thé plan to route all books through the Provincial 
library is feasible, particularly in Provinces which are spread over a wide 
expanse of territory. I have in mind an alternate plan, according to which 
the Provincial Librarian would make a cataloging tour to all the friaries of 
the Province, completing the round of the Province perhaps every five years. 
Newly acquired books could be shelved separately till the Provincial 
Librarian’s next visit. 

Also in this plan, the Provincial Librarian would make duplicate cards for 
all books catalogued, these duplicate cards to be taken along to the Provincial 
library headquarters and filed in a union catalog. Thus the Provincial Librarian 
would have a complete record of all catalogued books throughout the entire 
Province. ~ 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SERAPHIC SEMINARY 


Basit Corsert, O.F.M.Conv. 


Library development is largely the result of social forces, avail- 
ability of resources and individual ideas and activities. These 
factors are not usually ones which have sprung into being sud- 
denly, but rather are forces which have been operating over 
periods of considerable length. A survey then, serves to focus © 
attention on the various conditions affecting library service in 
our Franciscan seminaries and to indicate possible remedial 
measures and future trends. 

The most important advances in the library field, in general, 
during the last decade have been those in school librarianship. 
The growing interest of educators and administrators in the school 
library as an important factor in the educational program, and 
the more rigid standards being set by the accrediting agencies 
have accounted for great improvements in the library in the 
school. With this interest has grown a new concept of the quali- 
tative standards for school libraries. Instead of a set number 
of books per student, or a per capita budget, the new accrediting 
procedures have been to evaluate the college and secondary school 
library in terms which measure the extent to which it serves as 
an effective agent in attaining the educational objectives of the 
institution. 

The factors thus to be considered are: book resources, financial 
support, the extent of use made by the faculty and students. 
According to the requirements of the North Central Association: 
“The Library should provide the reading facilities needed to 
make the educational program effective, and there should be 
evidence that such facilities are appropriately used.” Thus library 
standards will change and progress, as the objective educational 
standards of our seminaries become more rigid. 

In an effort to discover the trend in library service in the houses 
of studies, a questionnaire was sent to 35 seminaries. Of these 
25 were returned. Generalizations are difficult because of the di- 
versity of educational level. Some are: four year high school, 
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four high and two college, three and four year college, two years 
theology and four theology, and some full major seminary of six 
years. However, in each, the library is considered an integral 
element in the school and in each combines to aid in the educa- 
tional policy. 

The general and basic purposes of the seminary then become 
the purposes of the library. Yet the library contributes its own 
impetus and has its own specific objectives. These can be sum- 
marized from the survey in four points: 


1. to enrich the curriculum and supply reference material. 
2. to provide for the good use of leisure time. 


3. to train pupils in the use of libraries, books and reference tools (many. 
librarians mentioned the future work expected of our students). 


4. to aid in the spiritual development of good Franciscans. 


Another aim mentioned less frequently was providing a selected 
Catholic library for those with whom we are able to work in the 
seminary community. Within the limits of the Constitutions this 
last aim is worthy of much thought. 

The comments were interesting: 

“To train and educate good Franciscans, religiously, culturally.” 

“In particular we hope, through the Library to keep frequently 
before our students the ideals and traditions of the Order.” 

“We are trying to build a large collection of popular Franciscan 
works” (This from a minor seminary). 

“To encourage clerics to read independently.” 

(The next commentator is a bit of a cynic.) “Few. boys who 
enter high school today have read a book, or at most only a few 
books. One of the main objectives is to get them to read—yjust 
to read.” 

“To gradually assemble and administer a representative col- 
lection of books and periodicals of general reference as well as 
in the fields of the curriculum, not to mention those essential to 
the priest and the spiritual life. To provide ready guidance in 
the use of books and in collection of material for study and for 
the writing of articles. To keep materials and the physical 
plant in such a condition that it will prove inviting and pleasant 
to make ever greater use of the Library.” 
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The three essential factors, without which a school library 
does not function are 1) the book collection, 2) the librarian and 
3) the library quarters. The library does not become effective 
without the informed and constructive participation of the teachers 
and students in the school, the Provincial Scholastic Board and 
the Superiors. Only when the purpose of the library and the 
place of the library.in the school program are recognized does 
the real progress of the service contribute toward the common 
end of education. 

The book collection, as the nucleus of the library, is usually 
the basic determining factor. Its proper cataloging and classifi- 
cation and the provisions of the daily schedule for the use of the 
library and its resources, follow in proper order. The quantity 
of books, while no longer the sole criterion, cannot be overlooked. 
The average minor seminary library has about 4,700 books, run- 
ning (in the survey) from 1200 to 6,400. For the theologates 
and the houses of philosophy, the average runs to nearly 11,000 
ranging from 7 to 32 thousand. 


Classification 


The proper classification of such collections is absolutely essen- 
tial. Even the old monastery systems of “third shelf fourth book, 
north side” were part of this. Each library reported classifica- 
tion in some degree, though a majority are reclassifying the col- 
lection or report the need for it, and most report not all books 
classified. Only two libraries, one a strictly theological library, 
use the Library of Congress system, adapted with the Lynn alterna- 
tive Classification. All others use the Dewey Decimal. 

In most of the libraries a special system is used in classifying 
Franciscana, usually prefixing F, FR or FC to the Dewey num- 
bers. The Monastery at Washington (an outstanding library) 
uses P for the Palestine collection, Sp is used by some for Span- 
ish language books; Assumption Province (Pulaski) uses a special 
system in the 200 class in all the Province libraries, and a special 
scheme for Polish Literature and Polish History. While the 
Lynn Alternative offers many good helps it has generally proved 
unwieldy; the adaptation of the class 200 by Brielmader, Reyling 
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and Suhadolnik, used in many Franciscan libraries offers great 
possibilities, 

Quite naturally the 200 class (Religion) is the best collection 
in practically every library. One Philosophy school has formed 
an outstanding Philosophy section which it considers best, two 
seminaries report the history section and three the literature as 
being equally as good as religion. The sciences and the arts are 
the weakest collection in every library. 

An average of 360 books per. year are added to the Library, 
some by purchase, others by gift. The range is from 150 to 
1,000. Every library reported a special Franciscana section, 
averaging about 650 books, though the range here is from 150 to 
8,500 (eight thousand five hundred). It is interesting to note 
that the Library of Congress has a collection of only 790 books 
classed as Franciscana. 


Cataloging 

The key to the resources of every. library is the catalog. Par- 
ticularly in our houses where the full time of a librarian is not 
devoted exclusively to library work there must be an expertly con- 
structed catalog of the holdings. The smaller the library the 
more specific the catalog should be. It must be far more than a 
mere account or inventory—the catalog must lead the student. to 
the resources of the books. Unless it does, the educational value 
of the library is very considerably lessened. 

The lack of trained librarians, the failure to spend funds needed 
to secure printed catalog cards in many libraries have resulted 
in the past in no more than skeleton cataloging, either by author 
or author and title, and this presents a grave problem in most 
libraries listed in the survey. 

It is interesting to note that in those libraries with degreed 
librarians, or librarians with special training, the full dictionary 
catalog is maintained with special care, or the catalog is being 
reprocessed. The expense of cataloging must be computed with the 
purchase of every book. Material cost alone will run to twenty 
cents per book, and when the catalog must eventually be revised 
the total item is sometimes staggering. As an example the present 
writer has been able to purchase the library of a closed Catholic 
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Junior College for a purchase price of 500 dollars, while the 
eatalog cards will cost nearly 900 dollars. Despite the cost, the 
catalog is indispensable, and a make shift attempt to bypass the 
cost will be wasted in the long run. 

There is a certain thrill in seeing the catalog grow as a tool 
for reference, and to watch the increasing use of a near perfect 
catalog by the students. Each set of cards inserted in it becomes 
a permanent sign post for future classes. 

The selection of books usually results in overloading. This is 
clearly abundant from the survey. Sometimes the librarian and 
the Rector or Guardian select the books, sometimes with a com- 
mittee of teachers; in a few cases books are purchased by the 
teachers then turned over to the librarian. In a few cases the 
selection is léft to the librarian. As one Father comments “The 
Professors send their want lists to the librarian; but the vast 
majority of the books are bought by the librarian on his own 
initiative (He’s a dictatorial old cuss).”” Many institutions turn 
all acquisitions over to the library for classification and cataloging. 
all the books coming into the Seminary being regarded as one li- 
brary even though certain sections are permanently housed in 
various locations and perhaps limited in use to the Faculty or 
Monastery (e.g., Faculty Library, science lab, study hall, class 
rooms, ete.) - About half maintain two libraries, one for the Fa- 
thers and one for the students. The advisability of separate li- 
braries within the same community, thus limiting the use, except 
for certain classes, depends much on: local conditions. Where 
possible the libraries should be combined. 

In the selection of books it follows that a balanced library, well 
rounded to fit the educational situation, must depend on the basic 
lists formulated and recommended over a period of years by the 
Library Associations and the accrediting agencies. The haphazard 
purchase of books dependent on publishers’ advertisements almost 
always results in overstocking of one or two classes and a conse- 
quent lack in others. Most of our libraries could do with a lot 
less books in religion and history and literature and a lot more in 
general reference, science and art to balance the holdings. Each 
institution has its own important branches which must be reflected 
in the library collection, but the general purchase of books should 
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be regulated to fill the needs and general minimal requirements 
in all classes. The basic lists reported are these: (used by five 
minor and five major seminaries) Wilson Standard High School, 
Wilson Standard Public Libraries (value limited), American Li- 
brary Association 1000 Books for Senior High School, Catholic 
University List of Representative Reference Books, Morhardt List 
Colleges, Shaw List Junior Colleges, Seminarian reading lists, 
Mudge with Supplements, Books on Trial, Best Sellers, Book re- 
view Digest. These lists were reported by trained librarians, 
exclusively. 
Binding 

The collection is kept in repair in about 50% of the seminaries 
by their own binderies, either with the help of Clerics or Brothers 
or both. One Province at least has made arrangements for rebind- 
ing all books at a central bindery, at a uniform cost of one dollar 
per volume. However, most libraries report a fund set aside for 
rebinding each year. And most have a good deal done com- 
mercially. 

The librarians feel that the collection is fundamentally adequate 
for the needs of the institution. While all report gaps there is 
usually a definite plan to fill the need. Every library reported the 
availability of help and loans, (inter-library and extension loans) 
from outside agencies, State, University and local, but the con- 
sensus is that outside help is used infrequently. For a library 
which is inadequate in any field, and particularly in the sciences, 
the local, State and University libraries will frequently be a god- 
send, in loaning large collections for the whole school year. In 
turn, many times our Franciscan libraries can be invaluable 
aids to these secular institutions and can be valued apostles of 
the truth, by loaning some particular works from our collections. 


Magazines 
The enormous influence of magazine reading and the vast num- 
ber of periodicals published and received by the seminaries makes 
an investigation into this part of the collection too extensive for 
this paper. The librarians were most kind in listing the maga- 
zines received, and 217 different magazines were named as being 
regularly received by the libraries. The field included the scholar- 
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ly publications of the Catholic societies, both at home and abroad, 
and the more serious Catholic thought, which are kept, usually 
bound and become an integral part of the collection. The Monas- 
tery at Washington is a prime example of careful selection and 
: full use of these magazines. They are concentrated in the houses 
of philosophy and theology. 

The popular Catholic magazines usually published by the vari- 
ous Provinces of the religious communities are mentioned most 
frequently. Their value in such numbers is debatable. Since 
most of them are received gratis there is perhaps little objection, 
as long as they don’t take up needed space. Few are bound or 
kept, except those of the Province or Order. 

In the educational field most libraries report a scattering of 
magazines. The Seraphic Seminaries generally are weak in these. 
One problem confronting librarians and the Prefects is current 
news. Few seminaries report news magazines. Martin, Magazines 
for school Inbraries, 2nd ed., Wilson, N.Y., 1947 is recommended 
for an excellent discussion of this question. 

The Franciscan Magazines receive a special place in almost all 
the libraries. They are usually a good addition to the Franciscana 
and are bound and cataloged with regularity. For the larger li- 
braries the foreign publications of the Order are indispensable, and 
are listed by the majority of the major seminaries. 

Few libraries report the use of the Catholic Periodical Index, 
although it would seem a good tool where a large fund is invested 
yearly :n the purchase and binding of magazines. 

Few newspapers are received, except for the local dailies, the 
local Catholic weekly and some of the national editions, or best 
Catholic papers. No one reported any newspaper binding. 

Most libraries are content, or perhaps forced to content them- 
‘selves, with books, magazines and newspapers. The trend of 
secular institutions to regard the library as the center for audio- 
visual aids does not seem to have penetrated deeply. Three sem- 
inaries report a library-housed, cataloged collection of recordings, 
all noted. as insufficient, and only two report the use of micro-films, 
Recordak, motion pictures, film strips or slides. Undoubtedly ‘the 
average small enrollment lessens the need for any of these, yet 
over a period of years with critical selection a valuable collection 
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can be built to supplement the printed word. Particularly in the 
higher levels, the use of micro-films in research, for supplementing 
small collections and for inter-library loans is worth investigation. 
The value of binding and storing large volumes of periodicals in 
libraries already cramped for space can be questioned in the light 
of the increasing availability of micro-films. 

In order to prepare, store and use the ever-growing collections 
of our educational institutions, every Administrator meets the 
problem of space and equipment for the library. The American 
Library Association specifications for library housing would be 
a great boon to every Administrator and seminary architect, with 
at least one eye on future expansion which must come. 90% of 
the reporting libraries are crying for increased space. In 55% 
of the libraries there is no workroom and five libraries report no 
reading room. Half report the library shelves too high, many 
report the use of rooms on different floors, or rooms which are not 
connected. With the post-war building plans of many Provinces, 
provisions are being made for new libraries or for additions. It 
is to be hoped that a trained librarian will be consulted. At least 
the days of a collection stored away in corridor shelves, or attics, 
are past and the problem is being recognized. 

The economy of poor equipment, insufficient shelving or make- 
shift library aids is questionable when the over-all value of the 
continuing use of books is considered. Budgeting the regular ex- 
penses of good library management and good housing is far more 
satisfactory. 

Librarian 

The axiom that no organization is stronger than its leader ap- 
plies forcefully to the school library. The librarian is needed as 
a man who knows books, how to select them, organize and inter- 
pret them, as a master teacher who is able to lead his students to 
the fonts of knowledge and as an executive who is skilled in the 
organization of forces to produce effective action. Professional 
preparation in both librarianship and education is desirable. The 
librarian must know and understand the job the teachers are 
doing in the classroom. He must be given time and help to do 
his job. A teacher who is given a side assignment to look after 
the library has been given an impossible task. 
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The survey shows that the libraries which are making the great- 
est progress and have the best service, despite circumstances of 
size, space, equipment etc., are those headed by men trained in 
library work, either at the professional schools or by dint of per- 
sonal study and attraction to library work. A degree is not essen- 
tial for fine libraries, nor is the lack of it a denial that the library 
can be effective. But a combination of professional training and 
personal satisfaction in librarianship can make the library a 
dynamic power for good education in the seminary and make for 
real progress of our Franciscan libraries. Only 20% of the li- 
brarians possess degrees in librarianship. Another 15% are com- 
pleting their training and three are Masters in Education. More 
than half are trying to do a good job without necessary profes- 
sional background. An encouraging sign is seen in the recogni- 
tion that a trained man is needed (mentioned in 10 reports) and 
that the younger men of the Order are now being trained in the 
library work. 


Financial and Administrative Responsibility 


Finances will continue to plague every librarian and adminis- 
trator, all the more so during these days of inflation. But the 
library will always be the responsibility of the seminary heads 
just as other school services. 

The Provincials, Provincial Scholastic Boards and the Rectors 
of the seminaries have the responsibility of developing and effect- 
ing library service which meets the needs of teachers and students. 
Through their recognition of the importance of library service, 
the necessity for its support and the interpretation of its value, 
provision for good growth of library service is made. 

Intelligent building of a well-rounded book collection requires a 
planned program of buying. In order to budget wisely a librarian 
must be assured a reasonably stable budget from year to year. 

After the library is equipped and functioning, the budget should 
include funds for; 

Clerical help where needed ; 

Outside professional cataloging—if the librarian is untrained ; 
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Materials and their maintenance, including 


New books Pamphlets 

Book replacements Pictures 

Rebinding Audio-visual aids 

Periodicals and news- Printed catalog cards 
papers subscriptions Supplies 

Quarters, equipment and upkeep, including 
Filing cabinets, as needed | Catalog case extensions 
Furniture replacements and shelf expansion. 


The American Library Association recommends for general 
schools at secondary level a minimum annual budget of 300 dol- 
lars for new books, periodicals and rebinding only. Special pro- 
visions should be made for special collections, extraordinary addi- 
tions or replacements (e.g., encyclopedias every five years). As 
the institution reaches higher levels of education and the library 
becomes more specialized the book budget should be raised. 

Fach library was asked to evaluate in terms of financial ability, 
availability to the students, use by the students, fulfillment of edu- 
cational needs and the means of progress being planned. 

The majority of seminaries appropriate sufficient funds for the 
library, either as a result of Convent Chapter action or Provincial 
decrees. No librarian is satisfied, of course. The funds granted 
ran from 183 dollars (a three dollar per capita formula) to 1100 
dollars per year. 

The situation is frequently met that while the library in the 
minor seminary is available to the student, it is not being used 
because of the pressure of other activities. Many have self- 
charging system of circulation, thus leaving the library always 
open. The use of a certain hour or so each day for required read- 
ing period is in vogue in some seminaries. Others depend on 
individual aptitudes and the librarians note that the students are 
are not being trained in the scientific use of bibliographical tools. 
In the houses of Philosophy and Theology there is some mention 
of the inability of the students to use reference works, but on the 
whole there is a great demand for good reading. 

In every seminary the required period of Spiritual Reading 
accentuates the need for a complete selection in this field and 
introduces the student to the library. 
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The average Franciscan Seminary, major and minor, is small, 
with an average enrollment of 73 (ranging from 10 to 170 stu- 
dents). The library is provided in every institution, and large 
enough to meet the minimum educational requirements. Much 
money and work have been invested in past years and altho not 
all seminaries report the same progress there is a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the administrators to meet the standards 
of the accrediting agencies. The main hindrances to better 
services are the lack of trained librarians, the increasing costs of 
institutional management forcing curtailment of building and 
services in the library as well as the other departments (as one 
Professor-Librarian comments “Classroom needs are immediate 
and pressing, while library needs can always be put off just a 
little while longer”), and lack of space. 

Usually the library serves well, dependent on the interest of 
the teachers and the librarian, and however small the selection it 
is made up of the best books, and is used to advantage. The use 
of library tools, indices, bibliographicals etc. is growing. The 
purchase and use of magazines needs to be reexamined in every 
library, budget considerations must be made elastic, but progres- 
sively higher. The use of the library, not only by the community 
within the walls, but by outside groups (III Order, parish ete.) 
in so far as possible is recommended. For seminaries not able to 
have a trained librarian, professional part-time services of cata- 
logers are recommended. 

The tradition of the Order as a repository of the good in liter- 
ature is being continued and furthered by our seminaries, and to 
a recognizable degree the foundations of sound scholarship in the 
use of books and libraries is being taught at all levels. 

In each of our libraries lies the faint echo of the blessing once 
placed upon them: “Et in dies congruenter augeatur, et omnes qui 
vel offiicii vel studiorum ratione hue conveniunt,-in divinarum 
humanarumque scientia, tuique pariter dilectione proficiant.” 


DISCUSSION 


AUGUST REYLING, O.F.M.:—In regard to the library in seraphic semi- 
naries, a point of contention is the extent to which library facilities in the 
philosophical and theological seminaries should be made available to the 
students. 
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According to one plan, the main library is reserved for the use of the 
faculty, while the students are restricted to the use of their text-books sup- 
plemented with notes taken in class and perhaps a small reference collection 
containing mostly dictionaries and encyclopedias. This may have been a. satis- 
factory way of teaching fifty or a hundred years ago, but according to modern 
standards of education and librarianship it seems to be a deplorable method 
of stultifying the budding intelligence of enthusiastic students, If we want 
to produce scholars with broad intellectual interests; we surely cannot afford 
to fence in their intellectual enthusiasm within the narrow limits of a text- 
book during their years of formal study in the seminary. 


A second plan is to have two libraries, one for the faculty and one for the 
students. All important books are bought in duplicate, one copy for each 
library. As far as library facilities for the students is concerned, this plan 
is satisfactory; but does it not involve a useless duplication? And such a 
duplication of books will of course mean a doubling of the expense of the 
library. 

A third plan is to have one library to serve both faculty and students. This 
is in my opinion the only fully acceptable and recommendable method for the 
present day. I realize that certain difficulties will have to be met. Statutes 
governing studies, drawn up many years ago when teaching methods were 
different, may have to be revised so as to conform to modern concepts of 
librarianship. Again, faculty members may wish to use the library without 
being disturbed by a large number of students using the library at the same 
time. This wish could be gratified by limiting the use of the library on the 
part of the students to certain hours of the day. For example, the library 
could be open to both faculty and students from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m., but open 
to the faculty only any time after 4 p.m. This would give the faculty members 
exclusive use of the library in the late afternoon and throughout the entire 
evening, which surely should be sufficient. 


CATALOGING FRANCISCANA 


Vincent Diecxman, O.F.M. 


While browsing in the fiction section of a public library some 
twenty-five years ago, I asked the librarian if she had a certain 
book by Mark Twain. To my surprise, instead of going straight 
to the shelves and picking it out, she went to a box-like contrivance 
which I had often seen but to which I had never given a second 
thought. I was amazed even more when with a quick flip of the 
cards she said very politely, “I’m sorry, we don’t have it.” That 
box of cards had me wondering for a long time, and more recently 
another card catalog has kept me busy for more than five years. 

The catalog is often called the heart of the library but more 
accurately it is the brain or memory because it is intended to give 
intelligent direction to practically all the work done there. The 
more detailed and definite this direction is, the better the catalog. 
In our Franciscan houses of study the cataloger will naturally 
devote more time and effort to Franciscana, so that at least in this 
field the catalog will be comparatively complete. It is the purpose 
of this paper, then, to propose a few practical suggestions that 
may prove beneficial to present and prospective catalogers of Fran- 
ciscana and to make the intricacies of the card catalog more in- 
telligible to faculty and student. After all, the catalog is to serve 
the patron. It is a tool intended for use. 

The process of cataloging Franciscana entails not a few prob- 
lems, and that is because of the wealth of such material in our 
collections and the lack of a special cataloging guide to handle 
this matter. The cataloger therefore must adapt the rules in the 
standard handbooks to fit Franciscan materials on hand. 

Before getting down to actual work, the cataloger should have a 
well defined idea of the purpose and objectives of the school itself— 
minor seminary, house of philosophy or house of theology. Such 
objectives as well as the limitations and needs of the school he 
serves will naturally influence his work in the library. This point 
of view will govern practically all the entries he makes in the 
catalog. Thus, in the house of philosophy, he will see to it that 
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books on philosophy from the Franciscan or Scotistic angle are 
more thoroughly cataloged than other books in this field. It is 
well to mention here that cataloging follows selection. Proper 
selection of books is fundamental, for no matter how large or 
how perfectly cataloged a poorly selected collection may be, it 
will not be a library worthy of the name. 

A catalog card provides the patron with the full name of the 
author, the title of the work, the place and date of publication, 
the publisher, the editor, the translator or compiler, the edition, 
the number of volumes in a set and the shelf number of the book. 
It is not always a simple matter to obtain all this information 
with accuracy. To save time the cataloger should use as many 
short cuts as are at his disposal. Whenever possible, cards should 
be purchased. Printed catalog cards can be secured from four 
sources: the Card Division of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.;* Catholic Cooperative Cataloging Service, Cath- - 
olic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. ;? H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York 52, N.Y.;* and from the Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin.* Of these four, the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress offers the most complete and 
efficient service. The glowing eulogy’ paid to that great time- 
saver, the L.C. printed catalog card, by Father Edward Henriques 
in Priestly Studies is not exaggerated. This service, while ex- 
cellent for current, copyrighted books in English, does not directly 
help the cataloger with older Catholic publications, especially 
books in foreign languages and a considerable number of Catholic 
books in English published previous to 1900 in this country. 

Among the Catholic books for which no L.C. cards are available 
is probably seventy-five percent of Franciscan publications. To 
catalog this large volume of material without the aid of printed 
cards takes a great deal of time. The tendency is to let it rest 
quietly in the library’s uncataloged section and to hope that not 
too many questions will be asked. But this is a job that must be 
done and the ecataloger in our libraries must face it squarely. 

Aside from the more general guides and tools for scientific cata- 
loging, the Franciscan cataloger should have for ready reference 
the Index to the Franciscan Educational Conference Reports,® the 
four volume set Scriptores Ordinis Minorum,’ Hurter’s Nomen- 
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clator Literarius * and the Vatican Library Norme.® Three other 
valuable aids are the Schematismus Totius Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum,” the Catalogus Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum 8S. Fran- 
cisct Capuccinorum™ and the bibliography section of the Acta Or- 
dinis Fratrum Minorum.? These seven works will serve as prac- 
tical reference books in several ways but especially for establish- 
ing many Franciscan author entries not to be found on L.C. cards. 

This leads logically to that very important phase of cataloging: 
author entries. It is the practice of the Library of Congress to 
distinguish Franciscan writers by adding to their name the title 
“father.” There are instances in which priests who are not Fran- 
ciscans have this religious epithet assigned on the card but in gen- 
eral it seems that only Franciscan authors as a class receive this 
distinction. For the sake of uniformity and likewise to indicate 
immediately to the library patron that such and such an author 
is a Franciscan, it is advisable to add “father” in the entry when 
the cataloger prepares his own cards. 

Individual authors do not present much difficulty but real prob- 
lems arise when a-corporate entry is necessary. The Vatican 
Norme following Library of Congress uses for corporate entry: 
Franciscans. Thus, the main entry for the work Schematismus 
Totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum is: Franciseans,’* rather than 
“Ordo Fratrmm Minorum,” or “Friars Minor.” This entry can 
be used for almost all material whose source is the General Curia 
in Rome. Publications which comprise papal documents, irre- 
spective of editor or compiler, eg., Bullartum Franciscanum,** 
are cataloged by the Library of Congress under the corporate 
entry: Catholic church—Pope. Herein the L.C. method differs 
from the Vatican Norme ** which enters collections of papal docu- 
ments under the compiler if there is one; otherwise, under the 
title. The official acts of individual popes are entered by the 
Norme under: Pope. Non-official books written by individual 
popes are entered directly under the pope’s name.’® Thus, the 
book on the Sacrifice of the Mass by Pope Benedict XIV has as 
main entry: Benedictus XIV, Pope, 1675-1758. For publications 
from the Office of the Delegate General the entry: Franciscans. 
Delegate General, is recommended. 

Which entry can be employed for official documents and related 
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material of the Provinces of the Order? It is the practice at 
Duns Scotus College Library to use this main entry: Franciscans. 
Province of St. John the Baptist, and similarly with publications 
from other Provinces. With regards to official material of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, the Library of Congress makes 
use of the entry: Franciscans. Third order. Such a procedure 
of handling Franciscana, general in character, makes it easier 
for the user of the catalog. 

For liturgical books of the Order the Vatican Norme™ again 
is a suitable guide. Thus, the entry for the Franciscan Cere- 
monial is: Caeremoniale romano-seraphicum; for the Franciscan 
Breviary: Breviarium romano-seraphicum. This very simple 
form of entry is shorter and easier to use than the unwieldy 
Library of Congress entry for such books. However, if this sim- 
ple form is once adopted, the use of L.C. cards for liturgical books 
is considerably limited. This point is well illustrated by contrast- 
ing the Vatican Norme entry for the Roman. Breviary which is: 
Breviarium romanum, with the Library of Congress entry which 
is: Catholic church. Liturgy and ritual. Breviary. It is well 
to mention here that once a cataloger of Franciscana has decided 
upon an author entry he shouid stick to it consistently. 

The question of- determining an entry for the works of St. 
Francis, excerpts from his writings, the Fioretti, ete., is settled 
by Library of Congress usage. The entry is: Francesco d’ Assisi, 
Saint, 1182-1226. Catalogers will often have books for which 
no L.C. ecard is available. Thus, he may have an Italian edition 
of the apologetical works of St. Lawrence Brundisium. Under 
which specific name should he enter this work? Keeping in mind 
L.C. practice to enter the name of an author in his own language, 
the cataloger after checking his reference tools will make this 
entry: Lorenzo da Brindisi, Saint, 1559-1619. A cross reference 
fromm the English form of the name should be made in every in- 
stance in which the two or more forms of a name differ consider- 
ably. If a cataloger in this and similar cases should use the 
English form of the name: Lawrence of Brundisium, Saint, he 
may run into this difficulty. Sometime in the future an English _ 
translation of a work of the Saint may be published in this coun- 
try. This translation would be cataloged by the Library of Con- 
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gress and printed cards made for it. The Library of Congress 
Cataloging Division would use the Italian form of the name. As 
a result the cataloger would have the earlier work entered under 
the English form of the name and now he would have L.C. cards 
for a later work entered under the Italian form. 

Assigning author entries is an easy matter compared to the 
more difficult task of establishing subject headings. Library liter- 
ature is crammed with books and articles on this knotty problem. 
The latest of these is an article entitled “Catholic Subject Head- 
ings” which appears in the book Catholic Library Practice.* No 
single standard list of subject headings will serve the purposes 
of all libraries. In recent years Father Oliver Kapsner compiled 
a list under the title Catholic Subject Headings.*° Although this 
list has been criticized, nevertheless it is a very practical tool for 
the cataloger of Catholic collections. The Kapsner list used in 
conjunction with the forthcoming English translation of the Vati- 
can Norme will bridge the gap between the standard headings and 
the needs of Catholic catalogers. The special merit of the Vatican 
Norme in relation to subject headings lies in the fact*that it em- 
bodies the best features of the American Library Association code 
and supplies a set of rules for specifically Catholic subject head- 
ings.” These rules represent an orderly picture of what the sub- 
ject cataloger’s mental processes should be. Franciscan librarians 
will not regret a temporary crimp in the budget by the purchase 
of the English translation of the Norme. The valuable results 
will outweigh the costs many times. The book can be ordered 
from the American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The announced price is $18. 

A subject card is one whose heading shows the content or argu- 
ment of a book. The chief criterion for satisfactory subject head- 
ings is patron satisfaction. Therefore, the terms used to describe 
books should be such as will have a meaning to the library’s clien- 
tele. That no two people think exactly alike and that there is more 
than one term possible to describe an idea are truisims which the 
subject cataloger must keep well in mind. He must likewise be. 
alert to the expanding subject matter and to changing terminology 
in certain fields. Despite the best efforts to make the terms of 
the catalog correspond to those of the patron, the cataloger will 
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not succeed perfectly. This particular situation is taken care of 
by the judicious use of “see” and “gee also” references. The 
greater or lesser use of such cross references will depend on the 
nature of the collection and the type of patrons who use the library. 

The following points represent only a few of the many problems 
which arise in connection with assigning subject headings: 


(1) Saints’ Names in English. Not a few of the better known 
saints are from non-English speaking countries. We have given 
such saints English names that are easy to remember. Which 
form of name should be used in the catalog? The average library 
patron will look up a saint under the English name, e.g., Francis 
of Assisi, Saint. Whatever form is chosen by the cataloger—at 
Duns Scotus College Library the vernacular form is used—a cross 
reference should never be omitted. An illustration: If the Ger- 
man name Konrad von Parzham, Saint, is assigned as the subject 
heading, a reference from Conrad of Parzham, Saint, should be 
entered. It goes without saying that the cataloger should keep an 
authority file for subject headings used in the library. 


(2) Analytics for Franciscan Subjects. The guiding principle 
in making analytics is the demand for material. Franciscana 
will naturally be in demand in our libraries. The cataloger will be 
on the lookout for Franciscan items which form a component 
part of a general work. Thus, in Burnham’s Great Teachers and 
Mental Health ®* is included a study on Roger Bacon. Besides 
the subject headings covering the general contents of the book, an 
added subject card should be made and entered under Bacon’s 
name. 

(3) Addition of Subject Headings or Divisions Thereof. Since 
the different lists of Catholic subject headings are hardly sufficient 
to cover the large volume of Franciscana in our collections, it is 
necessary to assign additional headings in proportion to the Fran- 
ciscan material on hand. In the various lists of Catholic subject 
headings one will not find such headings as: Franciscan Spiritual- 
ity or Franciscan Architecture. About two years ago the architect 
who was appointed to draw plans for the new St. John Major 
Seminary in Detroit called at the library in Duns Scotus and 
said, “Father, I’d like to sce all the books you have on Franciscan 
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architecture.”” To my dismay, I found upon checking the catalog 
that there was no card under that term nor one under the heading: 
Architecture, Franciscan. Yet, I knew from memory that the 
Library carried several books dealing with this subject. This inci- 
dent together with several others served as a reminder that the 
more general headings are not definite enough for specialized ma- 
terial and therefore more detailed and accurate headings must be 
assigned. With regards to form and time divisions of the head- 
ing: Franciscans, the cataloger should use as many as he thinks 
necessary according to the material in the library. 


(4) Selective Cataloging. A great deal of selective cataloging 
is recommended as a time saver when there is question of a work 
in the original language and a translation. In such a case, at 
Duns Scotus College Library the cataloging is done completely for 
the English version ; editions in foreign languages are given mere- 
ly an author card but no subject cards. For example, The Fran- 
ciscan Message to the World,” by Gemelli, is cataloged completely ; 
the original, [1 Francescanesimo,” receives only an author entry. 


Two further problems should be discussed here. The one is con- 
nected with making Franciscan pamphlet material more available; 
the other deals with a Provincial Union catalog. Most of our 
libraries—if Duns Scotus College Library is any index—house a 
large number of neglected pamphlets on strictly Franciscan sub- 
jects. Not a small percentage of these publications contains infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere. The preparations department 
of the library should sort this material for the cataloger so that 
he may proceed with cataloging it. It is the practice at Duns - 
Scotus Library to gradually salvage from the Vertical File and 
other accumulation points all Franciscan pamphlets. Then the 
bindery department neatly fastens each one within an inexpensive 
pamphlet binder obtainable from Gaylord Brothers. This process 
in the bindery takes only a few minutes. The pamphlet can then 
be cataloged and made available for use in the Franciscan section 
of the library. Experience shows that the pamphlet binder holds 
up well despite hard use. 

Since the Provincial Union catalog will probably be thoroughly 
discussed in the paper “Provincial Library and Librarian,” only 
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brief mention is made here as to what is done at Duns Scotus 
College Library. Having in view a Union catalog of all the books 
and other forms of publications in the libraries of the Province, 
the first two librarians, Fathers William Faber and Ronald Nun- 
list, started the Provincial catalog. This special file, arranged by 
author, is being maintained. After all the cards for the library 
catalog have been prepared an ddded card is made, properly 
stamped and inserted into the Provincial catalog. Eventually, 
ecards from other libraries in the Province will be filed within this 
special catalog resulting in a Provincial Union catalog. Aside from 
this, there is no duplication of catalogs for sub-libraries or special 
colections because the library at Duns Scotus forms an integral 
part of the one building. This general catalog, or master file, is 
centrally located and easily accessible. Since the open shelf sys- 
tem is employed the faculty, and to a lesser extent, the clerics may 
quickly survey the complete contents of any field. For this reason 
it is not necessary to make the shelf-list available to the library 
clientele. 

In the foregoing no space is devoted to the gaat of classifying 
Franciscana. In general that system of classification should be 
adopted which is best suited to the library collection. In the library 
at Duns Scotus, the Library of Congress system is now used after 
a nine-year experiment with the Dewey Decimal plan. The hand- 
ling and cataloging of periodicals and submitting holdings thereof 
to various Union lists is subject matter for another paper. It may 
be of interest to note here that Duns Scotus College Library is one 
of the cooperating institutions whose periodicals are included in 
the recently published Union List of Serials in the Libraries of 
Metropolitan Detroit.** 

Cataloging is a thorough-going, time-consuming process. Our 
Franciscan catalogers should be given sufficient preliminary train- 
ing and enough time for the work itself in order to make the 
valuable materials in our libraries more accessible to faculty and 
students, and, as occasion arises, to research workers from without. 
Making seminary resources more accessible to research students is 

-a point stressed in a splendid overview of seminary libaries” 
published i in Catholic Library Practice. 

It is hoped that the suggestions and recommendations outlined 
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in this paper may be of some practical benefit to actual and poten- 
tial catalogers of Franciscana and that this brief exposition may 
help others to make the best use of the card catalog. The cataloger’s 
slogan should be: Maximum of results with minimum of effort, that 
is, the best service to the person consulting the catalog. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. WILLIAM FABER, O.F.M.:—I would like to repeat and comment 
briefly on a sentence or two, which Fr. Vincent mentioned only in passing: ‘‘It 
is well to mention here that cataloging follows selection. Proper selection of 
books is fundamental, for no matter how large or how perfectly cataloged a 
poorly selected collection may be, it will not be a library worthy of the name.’’ 


A trained librarian spends one year or its equivalent in the study of library 
science to obtain a B.S., or two years to obtain an M.S. in Library Science. 
This is an expensive training for a highly specialized work. If our Franciscan 
students and research workers are to benefit, with a minimum of time and 
effort, from the information stored in the books of our libraries, a trained 
librarian is a necessity, a sine qua non. 

So, our trained librarian steps into a library of 10,000 or even 20,000 or 
25,000 volumes and goes to work. Most of his valuable time is consumed in 
making out cards, ordering books and magazines, and other minutiae—mere 
clerical work. Any library student with a mere basic knowledge of Cataloging 
and Classification and with skill in exact, typing, could easily do this clerical 
work under the direction of the trained librarian. Revising L.C. cards, another 
time consumer, could be done by a trained clerk. Why not hire one or two 
elementarily trained librarians to do this clerical work? Girls would be more 
readily available for this work than young men, and unfortunately many of 
our libraries are within the enclosure. They could be put out of the enclosure 
at least for a time by the proper authorities. Hired clerical help in the library 
would save valuable time of the trained librarian to do the important jobs in 
the library. Our student clerics, even if willing, have not the time necessary 
for this work. 


It is not necessary to mention all the important jobs in a library—a few 
will suffice. The policies of a library concerning cataloging, classification, 
author entry, subject entry, title entry, must all be decided and recorded— 
and more important—must be followed exactly. Many books in our Franciscan 
libraries present special problems in classification, often not provided for in 
the L.C. classification. (Lynn’s classification. supplement is often useful.) The 
solution involves careful study. The books of medieval writers on theology 
and philosophy will be ‘classified differently depending on whether the library 
will be used by theologians or philosophers. 


Cooperative selection of library books is another important job for the 
trained librarian. Book selection presupposes a thorough knowledge of catalogs, 
bibliographies, trade journals, that contain lists of books on all subjects; to 
order economically, the librarian must be acquainted with the selling policies 
of individual publishers and book ordering agencies. For instance, the librarian 
is compiling a bibliography of English philosophy, namely, books by and 
about English philosophers. His first source probably will be the bibliographies 
of the History of Philosophy textbook. These bibliographies have been care- 
fully selected by the author to supplement the reading of the textbook. How- 
ever, the textbook may not be very recent; better editions of the writings of 
the English philosophers may have been published. More recent studies about 
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the English philosophers may have superseded the titles mentioned in the 
textbook. A comparative study of up-to-date catalogs and periodical indexes 
on the English philosophers will complete the tentative list of books by and 
about English philosophers. 


Library books must be cooperatively selected, that is, with the cooperation 
of the faculty. The tentative list of English philosophers is given to the History 
of Philosophy professor for his inspection; he may eliminate certain less 
authoritative titles or insert new ones. Similarly, the list should be submitted 
to all the professors of philosophy for their inspection. Finally, through coop- 
erative selection, the librarian has a complete, authoritative list of books by 
and on the English philosophers. 


The librarian now develops the policy of acquiring these books, depending 
upon the library budget and the simultaneous needs of other subjects in the 
library. The important thing is that the librarian has a complete, authorita- 
tive list of books cooperatively selected, by and on the English philosophers. 
Let me refer again to Fr. Vincent’s passing remark: ‘‘Proper selection of 
books is fundamental, for no matter how large or how perfectly cataloged a 
poorly selected collection may be, it will not be a library worthy of the name.’’ 
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1. Cf. Library of Congress, Card Division, Handbook of Card Distribution, 
7th ed. (U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1944. 
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Research Libraries, 4 Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 1942 (Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1942- ), he will save himself a great deal of time. The cost of this 
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2. At present this service is not functioning, except to prepare copy for 
Library of Congress cards in connection with current publications of the 
Catholic University of America. 


3. Wilson Company ecards for Catholic works are very small in number. 
4, Bruce Company offers three cards for its own publications only. 


5. Edward F. Henriques, O.F.M., ‘‘A Good Deal in Cards,’’ Priestly 
Studies, XIII (1944-1946), pp. 107-113. 


6. Franciscan Educational Conference, Index Reports I Through XV, 1919- 
1933 (Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D.C., 1938). 


7. Luke Wadding, O.F.M., Scriptores Ordinis Minorwm. Editio Novissima 
(Nardecchia, Rome, 1906). Cf. also J. H. Sbaralea, O.F.M. Conv., Supplemen- 
tum et Castigatio ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum 8. Francisci a Waddingo 
Aliisve Descriptos . . . Editio Nova 3 vols. (Nardecchia, Chiappini, Rome, 
1908-1931). 


8. Hugo Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae Catholicae, Theologos 
Exhibens Aetate, Natione Disciplinis, Distinctos. Editio Tertia, 5 vols. (Libra- 
ria Academica Wagneriana, Oeniponte, 1903-1913). The fourth edition, edited 
by F. Pangerl, 1926, is in the course of publication. 


9. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Norme Per Il Catalogo Degli Stampatt, 
2nd ed. (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, 1939). Publica- 
tion of an English translation of this valuable work is announced for 1947. 
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10. Schematismus Totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Ex Typographia Col- 
legii S. Bonaventurae, Ad Claras Aquas, Florentiae, 1938). There are also the 
earlier editions of 1903 and 1909. The latest edition has been announced for 
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11. Catalogus Scriptorwm Ordinis Minorum 8. Francisci Capuccinorum, 1747- 
1852 (Bertinelli, Roma, 1852). Two earlier editions were published in 1691 
and 1747. 


12. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaven- 
turae, Ad Claras Aquas, Quaracchi prope Florentiam, 1882). 


13. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, op. cit., p. 143. 


14. Bullarium Franciscanum Continens Constitutiones Epistolas Diplomata 
Romanorum Pontificum ... Nova Series (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bon- 
aventurae, Ad Claras Aquas prope Florentiam, 1929- ). The second volume 
was published in 1939, carrying papal documents up to 1471. 


15. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, op. cit., pp. 157-160. 
16. Ibid., p. 157. 
17. Ibid., p. 195. 


18. Sister Melania. Grace, S.C., ‘‘Catholic Subject Headings,’’ Catholic 
Library Practice, ed. by Brother David Martin, C.8.C. (The University of Port- 
land Press, Portland, Oregon, 1947), pp. 137-146. 


19. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.8.B., ed., Catholic Subject Headings; a List De- 
signed for Use with Library of Congress Subject Headings, or the Sears’ List 
of Subject Headings for Small Libraries (St. John Abbey Press, Collegeville, 
Minn., 1942). First supplement, 1943. 


20. Edward Roche, ‘‘The Vatican Norme as an Aid to the American Cata- 
loger,’’ Catholic Library World, XVIII (1946-1947), 107-110. 


_ 21. W. H. Burnham, Great Teachers and Mental Health (D. Appleton Com- 
pany, New York, 1926). 


22. A. Gemelli, O.F.M., The Franciscan, Mesage to the World (Burns, Oates 
& Washburne, Inc., London, 1934). 


1888) A. Gemelli, O.F.M., I] Francescanesimo, 3rd ed. (Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 


24. Special Libraries Association. Michigan Chapter, Union List of Serials 
ee the Libraries of Metropolitan Detroit (Wayne University Press, Detroit, 
1946). 


25. Arthur J. Riley, ‘The Major Seminary Library,’’ Catholic Library 
Practice, ed. by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. (The University of Portland 
Press, Portland, Oregon, 1947), pp. 51-69. 


INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


Crispin Wetses, O.F.M. 


It is probably axiomatic to state that no library is completely 
self-sufficient. No matter how many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of volumes a library may have on its shelves there always 
will be occasions when the librarian will be forced to say: “Sorry, 
we have no material on that particular topic.” And in our own 
experience, in our own schools, where the requests at the loan desk 
are not too varied, nor too odd, nor too extraordinary, we all have 
found the same thing to be true, namely, that the resources of 
our libraries are not adequate to meet all the reasonable requests 
that come in from day to day. 

A good library and an efficient librarian will try in every pos- 
sible way to remedy these deficiencies. Over a period of years 
gaps in the book collection will be filled in gradually. Especially 
in those fields of knowledge where the librarian knows requests 
for books and kindred materials will be constant he will try to 
secure enough books and the right kind of books to meet every 
reasonable request. And yet, despite his best efforts, there will 
still be occasions, and not too infrequently either, aint it will. 
be necessary to turn away those who seek for knowledge for the 
simple reason that the library lacks the books requested. 

Is the matter to rest there? Is the library free of all responsi- 
bility? Are no efforts to be made to meet these extraordinary 
requests, requests that can not be satisfied from the library’s 
own resources? The answer to such a problem is the inter- 
library loan. Perhaps a paper on interlibrary loans is trite, 
commonplace, hardly deserving of a hearing in such a learned 
gathering as this. However, the interlibrary loan is a very effec- 
tive tool in supplementing the limited resources of any given 
library. Moreover, the theme of this year’s conference of the 
Catholic Library Association, which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco next week, is “Back to Fundamentals,” a theme selected “in 
answer to the many requests of new members of the Association 
who demand assistance in setting up organizational procedures 
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rather than abstract philosophical discussions.”* And if one 
checks the entry “Interlibrary loans” in Inbrary Interature, 1933- 
1942, a period of ten years, he will find 109 entries, evidence of 
how vital the question was in the recent past. As late as April, 
1947, College and Research Libraries carries an article entitled: 
“Thoughts on Interlibrary Loans,” ? showing that the whole thing 
is still a live issue. 


Purpose of Interlibrary Loans 


“The primary purpose of the interlibrary loan service is to 
aid research calculated to advance the boundaries of knowledge 
by the loan of unusual books, after due provision has been made 
for the rights and convenience of the immediate constituents of 
the lending library.” * Evidently the interlibrary loan is intended 
to help graduate students and members of the faculty of a school. 
This service might be extended occasionally for the benefit of 
undergraduate students. But the little actual research work they 
do should be directed into fields where the library has. materials 
with which they can work. For an instructor to assign a research 
problem in a field where the library has no or only little material 
is decidedly discouraging to the student and, I think, unfair both 
to the student and to the library staff. In line with this the 
Revised Interlibrary Loan Code states: “It is often taken for 
granted that the needs of the graduate student should be met as 
a matter of course. But it would seem at least equally reason- 
able that the graduate student choose his subject of study largely 
according to the means he has at hand. Not that he should be 
prevented from making an occasional use of an interlibrary loan, 
but that his choice of subject ought not to be such as to involve 
securing a large part of his material from a distant library.” ‘ 
If such be the case for graduate students, how much more so for 
undergraduates ? 


Limitations of Interlibrary Loans 


As stated above “the primary purpose of the interlibrary loan 
service is to aid research calculated to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge by the loan of unusual books.” Consequently the Code 
goes on to say: “Libraries ought not to ask to borrow: current 
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fiction; books requested for a trivial purpose; books in print that 
can readily be purchased and for which there is a natural demand 
in the library which owns them. No material of any kind may 
be borrowed for class use.”* To this we might add that no 
material should be borrowed for which there is a constant natural 
demand in the borrowing library. In such a case the borrowing 
library should secure such material by purchase so as to be ready 
for future requests also. 

The Interlibrary Loan Code contains a number of points which 
might be considered as restrictions on the use of interlibrary loans. 
Instead of considering them in that light I think we ought to 
regard them as directions, guides that make it possible to use this 
tool of librarianship with the greatest possible effectiveness. No 
one can reasonably object to the regulation that stipulates that a 
library desirous of interlibrary loans should apply to other 1i- 
braries in the order of their relative distance from or relative 
duty to the library from which the request originates. For in- 
stance, if Quincy College library in Illinois were to apply to the 
University of California library for an interlibrary loan an 
answer: “Apply to the University of [linois library” would be 
entirely in order. Or, if an instructor on a college faculty is 
working on his doctoral dissertation, is it not proper that the uni- 
versity which demands the work and which will grant the degree 
assume the major portion of the responsibility of supplying the 
books needed for research rather than the library of some other 
university which is not at all interested in the work which he is 
doing? Is it not more just that the hbrary of a state university, - 
supported as it is by public tax money, bear the expense of provid- 
ing interlibrary loan service within the borders of the state than 
to expect a privately supported university to do so# No one can 
reasonably object if the lending library limits the number of 
volumes sent on interlibrary loan to the amount that can be used 

effectively in the customary loan period. No one can reasonably 

object if the lending library limits the loan period to two or four 
weeks, or reserves to itself the right of summary recall. For after 
all the interlibrary loan is a favor to an individual to whom the 
lending library has lighter obligations than it has to its immediate 
constituents. 
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The borrowing library must assume complete responsibility for 
the safety and prompt return of all books borrowed. The bor- 
rowing library is bound by all the conditions imposed by the 
lending library, and these it may not change in the least. The 
borrowing library should acknowledge at once the receipt of 
interlibrary loan books and should notify the lending library when 
the books are returned. And the borrowing library must stand 
all the expenses of transportation in both directions, although it 
is justified in seeking compensation from the individual at whose 
request the interlibrary loan has been made. For the details of 
the regulations that govern interlibrary loans the Code should be 
consulted. And, as the Code itself states, “disregard of any of 
the provisions, injury to books from use, careless packing, or 
detention of the material beyond the time specified for its return, 
will be considered a sufficient reason for declining to lend in the 
future.” ° 
Costs 

Someone has estimated that the cost of an interlibrary loan is 
about $4.00 for each book berrowed. Who is to pay? The library 
or the individual for whom the borrowing library makes the loan ? 
Alan Holske has an interesting article in the January, 1946, issue 
of College and Research Libraries in which he argues that “the 
borrower of books on interlibrary loan should be relieved of money 
penalties whenever possible. The free circulation of books is today 
more than ever an expression of American civilization, and it 
should be American policy, everywhere and at all times.”* Karl 
H. Keopman, in his article mentioned above,’ takes issue with 
this statement and points out the fairness of assessing the individ- 
ual for transportation costs. No library would think of charging 
for the services rendered: writing out the request for the inter- 
library loan, notifying the one for whom the loan is made when 
the book arrives, unpacking and repacking the book, notifying the 
lending library of the receipt and the return of the book. These 
things are part of library service and constitute the major portion 
of the expense of the interlibrary loan. The library takes them 
for granted. But to have to pay for the transportation of the 
book also is just a bit too much. Perhaps the only factor that 
keeps the number of requests for interlibrary loans within reason- 
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able limits and prevents individuals from making trivial requests 
is the money penalty, if such it can be called. 

And who benefits from the interlibrary loan? The library? 
Not at all. In the very great majority of cases it is the individual 
instructor or graduate student alone who reaps any benefit from 
the interlibrary loan. Perhaps the instructor is writing a book 
from whose sale he will profit financially. Perhaps he is writing 
an article in line with the policy of many schools which demand 
that faculty members continually produce and publish as the 
price of tenure. Here again the instructor is the one who profits. 
Or the graduate student needs interlibrary loans to complete his 
dissertation. The student in such a case is the one who profits, 
academically by fulfilling the requirements for his degree, finan- 
cially by thus preparing himself for a salaried position. 

Unless the library has a special fund set aside for the promo- 
tion of research work it is too much to expect the library to foot the 
transportation bills also out of money that should be spent on new 
accessions. One might object that interlibrary loans are so few 
that transportation charges do not amount to very much. The 
only reason why interlibrary loans are few is the fact that indi- 
viduals who want them must pay the transportation costs. Remove 
that restriction and the number of interlibrary loans will soar 
to dizzy heights. 

In schools where instructors are salaried it is a simple matter 
to collect the transportation charges. The same is true with stu- 
dents. But in our own Franciscan schools, and in the case of 
Franciscan instructors who contribute their services without pay, 
there might be some difficulty. Unless some special provision is 
made the library will be saddled with the burden of meeting 
these costs. And when the library budget is not too generous 
this might work a real hardship. One happy solution is, I think, 
a policy in practice at Quincy College. Each instructor, whether 
Franciscan or lay, has at his disposal a fund of $50.00 which he 
may spend for teaching aids during each school year. Such a 
fund provides a convenient “bank” from which to draw when 
the instructor desires an interlibrary loan. Perhaps interlibrary 
loans are not teaching aids, strictly so called. But it would be 
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odd if an instructor’s research interests were always different 
from his teaching interests. 


Franciscan Interlibrary Loans 


The General Constitutions of the Friars Minor state: “AII, 
both superiors and subjects, under grievous penalty shall in no 
way and under no pretext sell or in any way alienate books belong 
ing to the library. However, the minister provincial may, with 
the consent of his definitorium, exchange superfluous books of the 
same author or subject belonging to one convent with books like- 
wise superfluous of another convent.” * That takes care of the 
permanent transfer of books from one monastery to another 
within a province and forestalls the alienation of books without 
the province. But an interlibrary loan is not a question of aliena- 
tion of books. When one librarian writes to another asking for 
an interlibrary loan it is not his intention to ask for a gift, but 
for a loan. And professional librarians have in the past shown 
themselves to be honorable men, men who return what they have 
borrowed. Why should friars refuse interlibrary loans, especially 
‘to other friars, when total strangers trust one another’s profes- 
sional honesty? Of course we know from sad experience that 
there are some individual friars who want to keep books for 
months on end, perhaps forever. But if such an individual asks 
the librarian to secure a book on interlibrary loan for his use the 
librarian can easily impress upon him the absolute necessity of 
using the book and returning it within the time indicated by the 
lending library, If he fails to do so once, no more interlibrary 
loans for him. But most friars are quite conscious, I think, of 
the obligations imposed by interlibrary loans and it takes only a 
word from the librarian to secure the utmost cooperation. And 
if the Code for Interlibrary Loans is strictly observed by all I 
see no reason why friars may not lend as well as borrow books 
on interlibrary loan. 

Franciscana 


Few or none of our Franciscan libraries can compare in size 
with the huge libraries of state and other universities in various 
parts of the country. Hence there is little question of one Fran- 
eiscan library applying to another for the ordinary interlibrary 
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loan. Much better results will be obtained if Franciscan libraries 
apply to the large libraries when there is need of a book that is 
rather rare or rather expensive. But within any given province 
there is a wide field for interlibrary loans of books which might 
not be rare or difficult to obtain but which are not to be found 
in the libraries of each and every monastery in the province. 
And for interprovincial interlibrary loans the field of Franciscana 
is one in which we can be mutually very helpful. Could not some 
scheme be worked out according to which each Franciscan library, 
or at least each larger Franciscan library, would specialize in 
one particular portion of the field of Franciscana? No one library 
can secure everything in this field, both for financial and for other 
reasons. But if each library would try to secure as much material 
as possible in a particular portion of the field the sum total of 
all the Franciscana holdings in all the Franciscan libraries through- 
out the country would be quite considerable. And if all this ma- 
terial would be made accessible to all Franciscan scholars through 
the medium of interlibrary loans the boon to Franciscan scholar- 
ship would be great indeed. 


Union Catalog 


However, to make all the Franciscana holdings of all Francis- 
ean libraries accessible to all Franciscan scholars some kind of 
union catalog will be necessary, unless these interlibrary loans are 
to be conducted on the hit-and-miss basis of writing to various 
libraries with the hope that one of them will have the desired 
material. A union catalog is of primary importance for the inter- 
library loan of books. In the September, 1940, issue of College 
and Research Libraries G. Glenn Brown, the reference librarian 
of the University of Pennsylvania, points out just how important 
union catalogs were for interlibrary loans during a period of five 
years covered by his study.° The Union List of Serials will indi- 
cate the sources to which to go for the interlibrary loan of periodi- 
cals, even for Franciscan periodicals. For it lists practically all 
the Franciscan periodicals, e.g., Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 
Antonianum, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, and even the 
Annals of the Province of the Sacred Heart and Saint Anthony 
Messenger, to mention but a few. Without a union catalog of 
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the books in the field of Franciscana the possibilities of promoting 
research work through interlibrary loans are greatly restricted. 

In each province, perhaps at the provincial headquarters, or in 
the largest library of the province, or at one of its schools or 
houses of study, there should be a union catalog of all the books 
in the province. That entails a tremendous amount of work and 
the cost would not be slight. But what a great help it would be 
to the scholars of the province if, with a few flips of the finger, 
they could discover which libraries in the province have the books 
they want for research or other purposes! And what a saving 
in money it would be too, for it would obviate the purchase and 
unnecessary duplication of books for which there is only an occas- 
ional demand. An interlibrary loan within the province, made 

‘possible by the union catalog, would satisfy the need. Although 
such a project would take time, money and labor it is not an 1m- 
possible thing. A traveling provincial librarian, with the coop- 
eration of the local librarians, could in the course of years build 
up such a provincial union catalog. 

For interprovincial interlibrary loans to promote Franciscana 
research a union catalog of all Franciscana in the various provinces 
in the country is also within the realm of possibility, even though 
it too would require much time, money and labor. At the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
held at Burlington, Wisconsin, June 26-28, 1944, the Committee 
on Resolutions recommended “that of every sermon preached, or 
article or other writing published this year in honor of St. Ber- 
nardine, one copy be sent to the Friedsam Library of St. Bona- 
venture College, Allegheny, N.Y., and another to the Franciscan 
Delegation in New York City. To facilitate this matter each 
Province and Commissariat is asked to appoint a special com- 
mittee to collect and forward such sermons and writings.” The 
Commitee also recommended “That a bibliography of Bernardin- 
ian literature in our American friaries be published as soon as 
possible in Franciscan Studies, and that the respective librarians 
of our friaries be helped in this laudable endeavor.” *° Various 
bibliographies of -Franciscana have appeared from time to 
time in Franciscan Studies since then, e.g., in the issues of 
December, 1944 and March, June, September, December, 1945. 
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But these are merely bibliographies, and bibliographies are not too 
helpful in the matter of interlibrary loans unless they are like the 
excellent bibliography by Father Columban Duffy, O.F.M., which 
appeared in the December, 1944, issue of Franciscan Studies.™ 

These recommendations of the Committee on Resolutions and 
the bibliographies in Franciscan Studies could be the beginnings 
of a union catalog of Franciscana if the whole thing were properly 
thought out, planned, organized and executed. How this is to 
be done I leave to better heads. The task will not be easy. The 
labor will not be light. The time required to build up such a 
union catalog will not be short. But one thing is certain. If 
we hope to promote Franciscan scholarship on Franciscan topics 
through the medium of interlibrary loans we do need a union 
catalog of Franciscana. 
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DISCUSSION 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M.:—Father Crispin, in his informative 
paper ‘‘Interlibrary Loans’’ has touched upon a subject that is very impor- 
tant to many of our libraries, and especially to the scholarly research 


institution. 
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Interlibrary loans present us with more of those opportunities—so helpful, 
time-saving, and dividend-paying—to accomplish with the help of others, by 
cooperative effort, what otherwise would be impossible. Just as a library makes 
available to many a collection of books which an individual would not be able 
to purchase for himself, so interlibrary loan is a method of making avail- 
able to many scholars and libraries the rare or special books of a library 
fortunate enough to possess them.-In other words a scholar has many libraries 
at his disposal by means of interlibrary loan. 

Among other things, interlibrary loan draws our attention to gaps in our 
own collections. No library can afford to have all books in every field of 
research, but the literary wealth of many is made available to the few who need 
such rare items. 


This does not mean that a library possessing some special material has to 
be open to all demands from others. Such requests for the loan of materials 
should be made through the librarian. Many libraries will not deal with indi- 
viduals, but prefer to have the request sent to them by a librarian of an institu- 
tion who will act as intermediary, and will be responsible for the return of 
the books borrowed. Libraries realize that a librarian will be more anxious 
to see that books are returned than are the scholars themselves, who may be 
forgetful of their obligation. It will be up to the librarian to approach such 
individuals, and diplomatically obtain the return of the books. Just as the 
librarian realizes that he will not be in good standing with other libraries if 
books are not returned promptly to the library from whom they were borrowed 
on interlibrary loan, so the person for whom the library borrowed books should 
be made to realize that such favors will not be repeated (he will be unable 
to obtain the loan of other books) if he does not cooperate by returning books 
on time. Just as a library will be refused interlibrary loans for failure to 
abide by the rules, so the borrowing scholar will find the door closed to further 
loans if he fails to abide by the regulations laid down for interlibrary loans. 


It might be of interest to quote from the American Library Association 
“Code for Interlibrary Loans,’’ as published in College and Research Libraries, 
II (September, 1941), 318-19. Father Crispin has referred to the Code several 
times, and it might be well for us to be acquainted with the code governing 
other libraries, so that we may let it also govern our conduct in such matters. 


1, The primary purpose of interlibrary loan service is to advance the bounda- 
ries of knowledge by the loan of unusual books. 


2. The scope extends over all material possessed by a library, except such 
items as are rare, unique, or as have been acquired by the library with the 
proviso that they be used only in the building. It is assumed that libraries 
will be prepared to go as far as they reasonably can, or as their regulations 
permit, in lending to others. 


3. The following type of material should not be requested: current fiction, 
books requested for trivial purpose, books in print that can readily be pur- 
chased, and for which there is a natural demand in the library owning them. 
No material should be borrowed for class use. 


4. Material to be asked for only under exceptional circumstances: books in 
constant use, reference works, such books as are usually not allowed outside 
the building, material which by reason of size or character requires expensive 
packing, or such items as would suffer from being sent by mail or express. 

5. Manuscript theses which are uncopyrighted, may require the permission 
of the author or the graduate school before they may be lent. 


6. Libraries should approach the nearest library possessing the needed item. 
For this information it may be well to: consult a Union Catalog to find out 
where such material is located. Application for material should give author’s 
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full name, and initials ; correct title of book; volume number, if it is a set; 
date of publication, publisher, place of publication, and edition, if a particular 
one is desired. Applications for periodicals should cite the author, title of the 
article, the complete title of the magazine, and date of the issue, volume and 
inclusive page numbers. Applications for loans should also state the name 
and status of the person for whose use the material is desired. 


7. The limit of the number of volumes that may be borrowed at one time 
should be fixed by the lending library. No more books should be asked for 
than can be effectively used in the customary loan period. 


8. The duration of the loan may vary with the nature and purpose of the 
loan. Two weeks is the average loan, counting from the day when book reaches 
the borrower and is returned by him.. An extension of time may be asked for 
provided the request is made before the book is due, and sufficient time is 
given to allow the lending library to answer this application before the book 
is due. Arrangements may be made for an initial loan of a longer than usual 
period if circumstances seem to warrant it. The lending library always reserves 
the right of summary recall. 

9. Receipt of books and notice of return should be mailed to lending library, 
and promptly, so as to avoid loss in the mails. Such notice should state the 
author and title of each book, and return notice should state how return was 
made, by express, post and how insured. The amount of insurance should 
correspond to that adopted by the lending library. 


10. Items should be well packed, marked INTERLIBRARY LOAN, and 
addressed to the department ‘or division from which the loan came. 


11. Expenses for shipping items both ways should be paid by the borrow- 
ing library (which may ask for reimbursement from borrowing individual). 

12. The borrowing library will safeguard borrowed material as carefully as 
it would its own. Borrowing library is bound by the conditions imposed by 
the lending library. When no conditions are stated, it. may be assumed that 
it is left up to the discretion of the library borrowing the items whether the 
material must be used within its own building or may be allowed out. The 
borrowing library must assume complete responsibility for the safety and 
prompt return of material borrowed. In case of actual loss in transit, the 
borrowing library should meet cost of replacement, unless lending library 
prefers to do so. 

13. Disregard for any of the provisions, injury to books from use, careless 
packing, or retention of material beyond the time specified for its return, will 
be considered a sufficient reason for declining to lend in the future. 

Father Crispin asked the question: Who benefits from interlibrary loans? 
He answered: ‘‘The library, not at all.’’ It is true, the student or professor 
for whom the library initiated the interlibrary loan do obtain the greatest 
benefits from such loans, but I feel the lending library and the institution 
also profit from such a transaction. This is a rich source of contact, and 
may prove mutually profitable. Many fine contacts and friendships between 
libraries and institutions have been formed by such loans. 

In Father Constantine’s original dissertation on The History of Libraries 
in the Franciscan Order, 1209-1517 he mentions an interesting fact: that the 
Council of Paris reminded all religious of their duty to lend books to such 
for whom it would be useful and profitable, and considered the lending of 
books as one of the works of mercy. 

It may also be of interest to mention here, that one of the first references 
_ we have of an interlibrary loan is a request made by Friar Adam of Marsh 
in the year 1233, when he wrote to Lyons for a book. 

In the course of his fine paper Father Crispin mentions the term Union 
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Catalog, and brings out the value of this catalog as an indispensable tool for 
interlibrary loans. He referred specifically to the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog, although a number of large institutions also have union catalogs of 
the material on their campus, or regional catalogs which enable us to locate 
rare materials. We also have a Union List of Serials, and of Newspapers, etc., 
which also prove a great boon to researchers and librarians. 


Quite often we are left under the impression that the Union Catalog is an 
ultra-modern idea in librarianship. As a matter of fact, be it mentioned to 
the glory of the Franciscan Friars of England, as early as the 13th century 
we find them compiling a Union Catalog. We can point with justifiable pride 
to the Grey Friars who, during the years 1250-1296 compiled what is in all 
likelihood the very first Union Catalog. They entitled it Registrum Librorum 
Angliae, and it listed the holdings of 183 English Franciscan monastery 
libraries. In other words, the Franciscans gave to modern librarians the germ 
of a very practical idea: the Union Catalog. This is but one of several 
Franciscan Firsts in the field of Library Science. The Franciscans are also 
credited with the distinction of having built the first library building in Europe 
in the year 1275. This was not only the first of its kind in the Franciscan 
Order, but antecedes other European library buildings by about one hundred 
years, according to Father Constantine Klukowski, O.F.M. And speaking of 
Franciscan library buildings, there is, according to my knowledge, only one 
. such building in the world today, and is located at St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: the Friedsam Memorial Library. 

In speaking of interlibrary loans and the importance of the Union Catalog 
for locating materials, the thought occurred to me that it might be a wonderful 
thing if we could have made a Union Catalog of Franciscan materials, not only 
such as is located in Franciscan libraries, but especially note the Franciscana 
as held in various non-Franciscan libraries. We know, for example, that there 
is a fine collection of such material at Harvard, Brown, Union Theological, 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, the Library of Congress and 
perhaps many others, such as the Franciscan collection at the Boston Public 
Library. There is a wealth of Franciscana in secular libraries. It is up to 
us to make a Union Catalog so that such hidden treasures may become better 
known, and through courtesy and cooperation we may make use of them, for 
the greater glory of the Franciscan Order. 


LEGAL DOCUMENTS REFERRING TO 
FRANCISCAN LIBRARIES UP TO 1517 


Constantine Kiuxowkxst, O.F.M. 


The industry and zeal of the Franciscan Friars with regard to 
their libraries cannot escape the attention of the student of the 
history of libraries. Lay or secular historians, however, do not 
have access to or do not care to bother with the internal sources 
of information which reveal the acute state of bibliophilia which 
possessed the Franciscans of the Middle Ages. These sources I 
call the “legal documents.” They include papal edicts, general 
constitutions for the entire Order, and the statutes for particular 
provinces plus individual letters of various general and provincial 
ministers. 

A very large amount of these legal documents attests to the 
labor which the Franciscans expended throughout the Middle Ages 
upon their books and libraries and the’ preservation of the same. 
The fact that in a number of instances the Popes were forced 
to prohibit the taking of books from Franciscan libraries by threats 
of consequent excommunication proffers testimony to the demand 
for books among the followers of St. Francis. 


I 
Papal Edicts 


The first of the legal documents considered with reference to 
Franciscan libraries are the papal edicts. They reflect the interest 
the Popes took in Franciscan libraries, the protection with which 
Franciscan libraries were shrouded by the Holy See, and the 
respect and recognition that was given to the Franciscans for their 
book-collecting habits, Beginning with Pope Gregory IX in 1230 
and continuing to the end of this period, to 1517, some twenty 
Popes had sent special edicts which concerned themselves with 
some particular problem of Franciscan books and libraries. No 
less than forty such edicts were sent out by the Holy See during 
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this period. I have arranged these documents according to the 
book problems with which they deal. 


1. Justification of the Possession of Books from the Rule 


To every Franciscan the following papal edicts are known from 
his novitiate days. Pope Gregory IX with his Quo Elongati of 
1230 treats of the problem which faced the early friars with ref- 
erence to the possession of books. Since the attitude of St. Fran- 
cis towards possession of anything except a habit, tunic, sandals 
and a breviary was controversial and since, on the other hand, 
the rising intellectual movement in the Order made its demands 
on books and other necessary means, Pope Gregory IX was asked 
to pass judgment in this matter. 

The former Cardinal Ugolino in his edict Quo elongati offered 
the solution that the Church assumes the ownership of books and 
other movable things and entrusts them to the friars for their 
use only. This, according to the Pope, was in agreement with 
the intention of his friend, Francis. Furthermore, the friars 
could use books with the permission of the General and Provincial 
Ministers.” 

Thus the matter was settled for a time. But doubts arose again 
at three different times during the thirteenth century about the 
years 1247, 1279, and 1288. In all three instances Popes Innocent 
IV (in his edict Ordinem vestrum, Nov. 14, 1245),? Nicholas III 
(in Haut qui seminat of Aug. 14, 1279),? and Nicholas IV (Quia 
nonnulla of April 30, 1288)* declared the same with reference to 
books as their predecessor, Gregory IX. 

It seems that the matter of justifying the use of books for the 
friars from the Rule was permanently settled by the edict of Pope 
Nicholas IV in 1288, for none of the following Papal letters to 
the Franciscans treats of this problem.° 


2. Disposition of the Books of Jews by the Franciscans 
During the thirteenth century the books possessed by Jews were 


* Eubel, C., Bullariti Franciscani Epitome et Supplementum, pp. 229-230. 

2 Ibid., pp. 238-239. 

5 [bid., p. 297. 

‘Ibid., p. 166; Wadding, Annales Minorum, Vol. V, p. 577. 

* Eubel, C., Bullarium Franciscanum, t. V, pp. 80-86, n. 195; pp. 128-130, 
n. 289. 
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held in suspicion all over Europe. The assignment to examine 
these books were given over partially to the Franciscans, and in 
some instances totally. In the year 1239, Pope Gregory IX sent 
out edicts to the archbishops and bishops of France directing them 
to seize all books belonging to the Jews and to place said books in 
the hands of the Friars Preachers and the Minorites.* <A special 
edict of the same nature was sent on the same day to the Fran- 
ciscans of Paris." Similar edicts were sent by Pope Gregory IX 
‘to Portugal and to Spain.® 

The question of the examination of Jewish books does not end 
with Pope Gregory IX. In the year 1267, Pope Clement IV 
directed the king of Aragon to seize the “Talmud” with its sup- 
plements, expositions and other Jewish books, and give them over 
to the Archbishop of Saragossa, who would examine the books and 
return to the Jews only those that do not contain any error. 
Examination of these books should take place in the presence and 
with the counsel of some well-versed Friars Preachers and Friars 
Minor.® No further mention of this matter is made in the later 
edicts of this period. 


3: The Founding of Franciscan Libraries by Papal Edict 


It is due to the beneficent spirit of Pope Innocent IV that the 
Franciscans acquired their first library in Rome in the year 1249. 
The Pope directed Raynaldus—bishop of Ostia and Cardinal 
Protector of the Minorites,’® Stephen—a priest of the church of 
St. Mary of the Tiber, and Raynerius, the deacon-cardinal of the 
church of the Angels, to give over to the Franciscans the monastery 
of St. Mary situated on the Capitolium with its gardens and other 
things necessary for the friars around the monastery, including 
books.** 

The humble beginnings of the great Franciscan library of the 
fifteenth century at Cesena, Italy, are due to the zeal of the friars 
themselves and to the sympathetic attitude of Pope Eugene IV and 


* Eubel, C., Bullarii Francisconi Epitome et Supplementum, p. 26, n. 271. 
* Tbid. 

* Tbid., p. 26, n. 271. 

»Tbid., p. 130, n. 1298. 

” Holzapfel, H., Manuale Historiae Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, p. 633. 

1 Eubel, C., loc. cit., p. 52, n. 539. 
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Nicholas V. A dweller of Cesena, Antonio Gazoli by name, be- 
queathed fifty pounds in contemporary money to the friars of 
Cesena to be used for the construction of a separate chapel in their 
church. The friars already had a superfluous number of these 
chapels; they were in greater need of a convent library, for they 
had acquired many books and wished to obtain more. The Guard- 
ian and the friars of the convent, therefore, beseeched the Pope 
to permit them to use the money to build a library. They prom- 
ised in turn to set aside one of their chapels for the intention of 
the afore-mentioned donor and to assign a certain friar to say Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office every day for his intention. Pope 
Eugene IV consented to this and in his letter to the Bishop of 
Cesena in 1445 granted the friars permission to build the library.’? 

It appears, however, that the above sum was insufficient for the 
construction of a large library, for in the year 1450 the Guardian 
and friars of the convent of St. Francis at Cesena sent a petition, 
this time to Nicholas V, asking for aid. 

Santes Lawrence Scaccerius, a rich dweller of Cesena, provided 
in his will that after he died his property should pass over to his 
wife and son, Baptist. In ease of the death of both, the money 
could be given to Baptist’s children, if he should have any. Other- 
wise, half of the total sum should be assigned to Francis, the 
brother of Santes, while the other half should be distributed among 
the poor. Baptist and his mother died, the former childless. The 
money was not as yet distributed to the poor, so a nobleman of 
Cesena, named Malatesta, the Pope’s Vicar in temporal affairs 
at Cesena, besought the Pope to assign to the Franciscan library 
of that city the money intended for the poor. The amount approx- 
imated 2000 pounds in contemporary money. Pope Nicholas V, 
to whom the petition was made, realizing that there was a great 
need of a library at the convent and seeing the great use and 
benefit which would accrue therefrom, consented and permitted 
that the money be converted for the construction of the library 
building.** 

Malatesta, who was mentioned above, was a great friend of the 
Franciscans of Cesena. Laboring under some sort of foot sickness 


“ Huntemann, U., Bullariwm Franciscanum, t. I, pp. 444-445. 
*Tbid., pp. 703-704, n. 1365. 
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and forced to remain always at home, he brooded over a plan of 
beautifying the city. Consequently, he built an extraordinary 
library after the fashion of a basilica, divided by two rows of 
Corinthian columns and filled it with the manuscripts of the most 
excellent authors.‘* This library he wished to donate to the Fran- 
ciscans at Cesena. In order that they could with a clear conscience 
receive so magnificent a gift, Malatesta wrote to the Pope to send 
his permission to the friars to that effect.1° The edict itself, dated 
October 24, 1454, in which Nicholas V granted the Franciscans 
permission to accept this gift divulged other points towards the 
future preservation of this library. In order that the library 
would continually grow and increase in books and that the Mas- 
ters of the Arts and Theology together with the students of the 
Order might comfortably give themselves up to studies at the 
convent, Malatesta provided in his will that three hundred florins 
should be given over to the friars every year from the income 
accruing from his property.*® 


4. Papal Privileges Granted to Franciscan Library at Assisi 


One of the greatest Franciscan libraries of fourteenth-century 
Europe was the library at Assisi.” It had its beginnings, however, 
in the thirteenth century and was especially privileged by the 
Popes, who kept many of their own valuable books there. 

From the edict of Pope Innocent IV of the year 1253, we find 
that the friars were allowed to keep their books and to have a 
library adjoining the church.** As the amount of books, most 
of which were donated, was growing steadily in number and 
quality, the friars of Assisi began to worry about the observance 
of poverty in the acceptance of so many and such precious books 
and other gifts. They appealed, therefore, to Pope Innocent IV 
in the year 1253. | 

Innocent IV who openly expressed his love and favor for the 
Franciscans above all other Orders allowed the friars to receive 


4 Wadding, L., Annales Minorum, Vol. XII, p. 273. 

1 Ibid. 

*Huntemann, U., op. cit., pp. 885-886, n. 1789; Wadding, op. cit., Vol. XII, 
pp. 273-274. 

1 Holzapfel, H., op. cit., pp. 242-243. 

% Eubel, C., op. cit., p. 65, n. 672. a 
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these and future gifts in order that the veneration of St. Francis 
may thereby be increased, reserving for the Holy Apostolic See 
the right to dispose of these gifts, and suspending altogether the 
rights of disposition which in the Order pertain to the Minister 
General, Provincial Minister, Custodians, Guardians, and the 
general or provincial chapters.’® By this privilege, therefore, the 
Pope practically exempted the Franciscan library at Assisi from 
any jurisdiction of the superiors of the Order with reference to 
their library. 

The Popes used this library at Assisi also as a depository for 
their own books. One instance of this is that of the year 1255, 
when Pope Alexander IV sent an edict to the Guardian of the 
convent of St. Francis at Assisi ordering him to give over and 
assign to a certain Peter, a servant of the Pope, the books and 
other things which Pope Innocent IV deposited in the sacristy 
of the church of St. Francis through a certain Franciscan, Friar 
Lawrence.” 

Similar directions were sent by Pope Gregory X in the year 
1273 with regard to two boxes of books deposited by the Holy See 
in the convent of the Friars, of which some of the contents were 
to be assigned to the Holy Father’s servant, Honoratius.” 

The friars at Assisi and other convents did not apparently rest 
satisfied with the gifts of books which they received from their 
donors in order to replenish their famous libraries. An indica- 
tion of this state of affairs is the edict which Pope John XXII 
sent in 1327 to the Minister General of the Franciscans, Michael 
of Cesena, instructing him to see to it that some Bibles and books, 
which were taken from the repository of the Holy See at Spoleto 
and were traced to Assisi, Fabriano and other Franciscan convent 
libraries, be restored to their proper place, the above-named re- 
pository of the Holy See.” 

Another Pope, Benedict XII, had some need of books which 
were at the repository of the Holy See at the Assisi convent, and 
thus wrote in 1338 to the friars ef this convent to obey John de 

* Wadding, L., op. cit., Vol. III, p. 359. 

 Eubel, C., op. cit., p. 80, n. 813. 
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Amelio of the Papal court, and give him the catalogues, books, 
and writings, of which at present he, the Pope, is in need.”* 

The documents cited illustrate what use the Popes made of the 
Franciscan library at Assisi, how they favored it with their 
privileges and even deposited their books at that library. 


5. Papal Protection of Franciscan Libraries 


The favor which the Popes bestowed upon the Franciscan li- 
brary at Assisi is more than evident in the protection which they 
afforded Franciscan libraries all over Europe. 

A certain dweller of Arezzo seemed to be rather favorably 
inclined towards the Franciscans, for he donated to them some 
land, books, and other goods. But the friars of necessity had 
to move to another city (Mons Solis), whereupon their benefactor 
became angered and asked for the return of his goods. The mat- 
ter reached Pope Gregory IX who in 1232 sent an edict to the 
Bishop of Arezzo instructing him that said benefactor should 
permit the Franciscans to keep these goods, but that the Friars 
in turn may give whatever goods belong to their benefactor, if 
he so wishes.** 

A case of theft is the subject of the next edict sent in favor 
of the Franciscans at Tivoli, Italy, in the year 1258. In that 
year, Pope Alexander IV commanded Berard, bishop of Tivoli, 
to compel some monks to return the books and ecclesiastical orna- 
ments stolen from the church of the Friars Minor after the evening 
meal which they had at the Franciscan friary. The pope set a 
term of fifteen days within which the monks were to return the 
stolen goods.” 

A similar case of theft is the subject of a papal edict in 1296 
concerning itself with the attack made upon the convent of the 
friars at Orense, Spain. Among the objects of robbery and devas- 
tation were books, which were located in the sacristy.”° 

An instance of felonious appropriation of books by an ex-friar 
and two apostates illustrates that the Scottish Franciscans were 
bookmen as well as evangelists, and that they had followed the 

saree 

af Ena oO. Banton Wencieidul Epitome et Supplementum, pp. 229-230. 
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example of their brethren of other countries by acquiring at least 
the nucleus of a library in each of their friaries. In the course 
of the year 1331, a friar of Roxburgh, Adam Hamilton by name, 
obtained papal sanction to exchange the Franciscan for the Cis- 
tercian habit, and thereafter entered the Abbey of Kelso. Tempted 
by his glowing accounts of the friaries at Roxburgh and Berwick, 
the monks urged him to despoil his former associates of all their | 
“bibles, chalices, ornaments and sacred books” and this ignoble 
feat was successfully accomplished under the cover of night, with 
the assistance of two other apostate friars—Thomas de Irwy and 
Adam de Adington. Although the Abbey of Kelso was the mast 
powerful in the kingdom, at this time, the humble sons of St. 
Francis, through their Cardinal Protector at Rome, immediately 
laid their demand for redress before His Holiness, John X XII.’ 

The Pope sent his edict to the bishop of St. Andrews on the 
8th of June, 1332, instructing him to look into the matter, have 
the stolen goods restored to the friars of the two convents and 
correct the ex-friar, the two apostates, the Abbot of Kelso, and 
his monks.”* 

An edict of Pope Gregory XI dated July 12, 1374 and sent to 
the Minister General of the Franciscan Order, Leonard de Rossi 
(1873-1378), reveals the dire need of books in Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
and Walachia and of the efforts which the friars in these parts 
made to retain whatever books they possibly could. The Pope 
refers to the “Benedictine Constitutions” of the Order which pro- 
vide that the books of the deceased friars should be sent back to 
the convents in which they first received these books.”° 

Nevertheless, the friars living in Bosnia, Bulgaria and Walachia 
and neighboring parts, who defended the faith against heretics, 
hoping by their sermons to convert these souls, had great need of 
various books, the absence of which is a great detriment to the 
apostolate. The Minister General, therefore, was ordered by the 
Pope to grant these friars permission to keep in the convents of 
the countries concerned the books of the friars who die there.®° 

* Bryce, W. M., The Scottish Grey Friars, Vol. I, pp. 5-12. 

* Eubel, C., Bullarium Franciscanum, t. V, p. 528, n. 983. 


* Ibid., t. VI, p. 33, n. 51. 
* Tbid., t. VI, p. 534, n. 1339. 
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The Holy See demonstrated its interest in Franciscan libraries 
in many ways during thé Middle Ages. In 1417, we find Bene- 
dict XIII legislating on the disposition of books in the Observan- 
tine custody of Segovia, Spain, in the province of Castille. The 
Pope, on July 20, 1417, in his edict to the above Observants 
stated that the books that shall be acquired by any convent of this 
custody should belong to that convent in which the friars who 
receive the books live at the time of acquiring them, and if any | 
books were in any way scattered in the custody they should be 
returned to their pristine convents. If any books are to be lent 
out, the Guardian may together with the Fratres Discreti of the 
convent permit such lending.** 

Legislated protection for Franciscan libraries reaches the ex- 
communication level at one period of Franciscan history of li- 
braries as reflected in the papal documents. A certain Friar 
Ferdinand de Illescas from the convent of Toledo, Spain, peti- 
tioned the protection of Martin V in 1419 for the libraries of that 
convent. The edict informs us that there were some libraries 
already existing at the convent and others were intended to be 
built (“nonnullae librariae pro tempore constructae fuermt et 
aliae etiam construi et aedificart sperentur”’).° But Friar Ferdi- 
nand feared lest any books should be stolen or taken away by any 
illicit means from the convent libraries. The Pope inclining to 
Ferdinand’s wish decreed that any person of whatever state of 
life, ecclesiastical or secular, who would take any book or books 
from the present or future libraries of this convent would ipso facto 
incur the sentence of excommunication upon himself, from which 
absolution was reserved to the Cardinal Protector of the Order 
and only when restitution would be made to the convent in ques- 
tion.*? 

Another case of papal protection of Franciscan libraries by 
sanction of excommunication is that of the Observantine convent 
of Mantua, Italy. These friars had acquired through the liberality 
of the dwellers of Mantua a copious amount of books, chalices, 
and other church vessels. But they feared that the superiors of 
the convent and Order, and others would in time sell, exchange, 


% Tbid., t. VII, p. 404, n. 1165. 
= Tbid., t. VII, pp. 522-523, n. 1420. 
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or in some other way scatter these among the other convents. They, 
therefore, sent a petition, through a papal official at Mantua, to 
Martin V to insure forever the keeping of these books and church 
vessels at the convent. The Pope replied in 1424 and forbade 
any friar or superior to take the above articles under pain of ea- 
communication from the convent, except with the permission of 
the friars of the convent or of the Apostolic See.** 

The Observantine friars of the Province of St. James, Portu- 
gal, were granted the privilege on May 13, 1427 by Martin V 
of retaining the books of the friars who died at the convents of 
that province, other constitutions or statutes of the Order notwith- 
standing.** This was contrary to the prevalent statute in the 
Order that books of deceased friars be returned to the convents 
from which said friars originated. 

The zeal for books by the Observants is exemplified by their 
maneuvers to counteract a papal decree with another papal decree 
in order to obtain books for needy convents. The Observantine 
convent at Arevalo, Spain, had an immense number of books 
which are described as ‘“‘very useful for the education of Christian 
people” indicating that these books were most probably of a re- 
ligious nature. But there were many other convents in Spain 
which needed books and which could be aided by the convent of 
Arevalo, had not an edict of Martin V decreeing that no books 
Should be taken out from this convent impeded such help. The 
Guardian of the convent at Arevalo, presented this state of affairs 
in 1435 to Pope Eugene IV and obtained permission to lend books 
to the needy convents provided that this clause of the edict of 
Martin V be observed “that these books should not be transferred 
again to another convent.” *° 

Many books were either bought or donated to the Franciscans 
at the convent of St. Francis in Vinea, Italy, in the province of 
Venice. But with the death of the friars who procured or received 
these books it so happened that many books passed over into the 
hands of persons who did not belong to the convent. This resulted 
in a loss to the convent at Vinea. Pope Eugene IV, as a result, 

% Tbid., t. VII, p. 608, n. 1602. 


* Tbid., t. VII, p. 675, n. 1762. 
* Huntemann, U., op. cit., p. 84, n. 167. 
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replied in 1437 in answer to a plea sent to him by the friars of 
Vinea that the books of the deceased friars should remain at the 
convent. °° 

Disputes among the Franciscans themselves for the possession 
of books and more books attest to their love and diligence for the 
same. A case in point are the friars of the convents of Barletta — 
and Venusio, Italy. A famous and zealous Franciscan preacher, 
William of Venusio, gathered quite a lot of books for himself from: 
many places and at diverse times through pious alms. Being 
especially devoted to the convent at Barletta, he gave his books to’ 
the friars of this convent. The Minister Provincial of Apulia, to 
which the convent of Barletta belonged, and the friars of the con- 
vent of Venusio troubled their confreres at Barletta for the books 
which rightfully belonged to the Venusio convent. The matter 
reached Pope Eugene IV, who decided in favor of the convent 
at Barletta in 1438 and considered the matter settled.” 

Books stolen from the Franciscan library at Assisi are the sub- 
ject of the edict of Nicholas V in 1451, instructing the bishop of 
Assisi to persuade some unlawful retainers (‘“iniquitatis filw’”’) 
of, among other things, books, documents, and writings which a 
certain Daniel, a dweller of Assisi, left in his will to the friars 
at the convent of St. Francis. The Pope directed the bishop to set 
a date by which the goods should be restored to the friars at the 
convent, otherwise the culprits would be excommunicated until 
they would return said goods.** 

The Observants of the vicariate of “Provincia Orientalis” had 
a convent in 1453 at Constantinople, which was attacked by the 
Turks; one friar was killed, and sixteen others taken into captivity. 
At the same time many books necessary for Divine Office, books 
on Canon Law, Sacred Theology, and others intended for study 
at the convent library were stolen by the Turks. 

Shortly after, a certain Dominican, Leonard, Archbishop of 
Methala, Turkey, announced publicly that no one is bound to 


% Thid., p. 144, n. 308. 

7 Tbid., t. I, pp. 186-187. 

® Pennacchi, ‘‘Bullarium Pontificium Quod Exstat In Archivo Sacri Con- 
ventus S. Francisci Assisiensis’’ (nune apud publicam Bibliothecam Assisii), 
in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XI (1918), pp. 472-473. 
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restore to the rightful owner the goods seized from the Turkish 
booty, not even those goods which were bought from the Turks. 
The archbishop himself bought one breviary, two missals, and 
some other books which rightfully belonged to the Franciscan 
library. At the plea of the Vicar of the Oriental Province (“Pro- 
vincia Orientalis’), Pope Nicholas V decreed in 1453 that any 
person of whatever state of life, ecclesiastical or secular, who 
bought any of the books, ecclesiastical or other, belonging to the 
Franciscans and refuses to give these books over to them incurs 
ipso facto the sentence of excommunication! The guilty ecclesias- 
tical rulers, who refuse to comply, should in addition be suspended 
and deprived of their office, and shall be henceforth considered 
ineligible for any other ecclesiastical office. Whoever, on the other 
hand, helps the friars in any way to regain their books and other 
goods will receive an indulgence of two years and two quadra- 
genes.*° ; 

This is the first instance we meet in the history of Franciscan 
libraries, where an indulgence is granted by the Holy See to those 
who help the friars to preserve their libraries. Another instance 
is that of the convent of Assisi in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, as is apparent from the paragraph below. 

The convent and library of St. Francis at Assisi apparently 
began to lose its grandeur and magnitude towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, for we have papal decrees which indicate the 
sad condition of that convent. Pope Sixtus IV in 1472 granted 
an indulgence of two hundred years and as many quadragenes to 
all who would contribute books and otherwise help in any way to 
repair and conserve the church or convents of St. Francis.and St. 
Bernardine of Assisi. The gaining of this indulgence was limited, 
however, to the time between the first and second vespers of the 
feasts of St. Francis and St. Bernardine.*° 

The final case of theft of Franciscan books also concerns itself 
with the convent of St. Francis of Assisi. Many books, public and 
private writings, manuscripts, other documents and goods be- 
queathed to the friars at this convent by a native of Assisi, Anthony 
del Conte, were unlawfully retained. Innocent VIII in 1486 


* Huntemann, U., op. cit., p. 847, n. 1711. 
* Pennacchi, F'., loc. cit., pp. 473-474, 
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wrote to the Bishop of Assisi in the same vein as Nicholas V did 
in his decree of 1451.** 


6. Papal Decrees With Regard to Franciscan Bishops 
and Their Books 

A peculiar privilege was granted to the Franciscan Order by 
the popes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This privilege 
provided for the Order’s retention of the books of friars who were 
elected to the episcopate. In the year 1255, Alexander IV sent a 
decree to the Minister General and to the Provincial Ministers of 
the Franciscan Order, declaring that those members of the Order 
who shall be elevated to the episcopate should leave behind them 
all the books which were conceded to them while they were mem- 
bers of the Order.* 

Clement IV issued an edict in 1268 to the same effect, but in 
stronger terms. He decreed that no Franciscan bishop-elect could 
be consecrated unless he first returned to the Order the books which 
were conceded to his use as a member of the same. The Minister 
General could, however, concede these books for the Franciscan 
bishop’s use for a certain period of time.** 

The same Clement IV assigned to the Franciscans in 1266 at 
Lisbon, Portugal, some books of Blanchus, a certain Franciscan 
Bishop of Morocco, who had died intestate.“ 

A Franciscan bishop of the diocese of Rapolla near Genoa, Italy, 
was directed by Pope Clement V in the year 1310 to dispose of 
the books belonging to the Order and still held by him and to 
distribute them as he pleased among the convents of the Friars 
Minor.** 

Notwithstanding the papal ruling with reference to the books 
of Franciscan bishops-elect, variation in its application occur. This 
is true of Archbishop Frederick of Riga, Latvia (Livonia). This 
Friar Minor, a very learned man, had some books which he took 
from the Order upon ascending to the episcopate, to which collec- 
tion he added more since his reign as Archbishop of Riga. He 
~ # Pennacehi, F., loc. cit., t. XII, pp. 132-133. 

@ Eubel, C., Bullarii Franciscani Epitome et Supplementum, p. 81, n. 832. 

8 Tbid., p. 133, n. 1320. 
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wished to return the books of the Order to the friars and add some 
of his own, reserving for himself as long as he lives the use of 
these books. Pope John XXII consented to the archbishop’s plea 
in 1332 and made only this provision that the archbishop assign 
some of the books to the church over which he ruled at Riga.** 


7. Remission of the Canonical Portion and Exemption 
of Taxes on Books of Franciscan Friars 

In the Middle Ages, all bequests and donations made to the 
Religious were governed by Church Law, which required that a_ 
certain portion of the goods bequeathed was to be remitted to the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities. But in the case of the Francis- 
cans, both Pope Alexander IV*" in 1255 and Clement IV in 1265,* 
granted the privilege that they would not have to remit the canon- 
ical portion of any goods, including books, bequeathed or donated 
to them. 

As to the exemption of taxes on books, we are informed by 
Wadding that according to an edict of Calixt III in 1455 a certain 
Franciscan (who was a Papal Nuncio and Preacher), Friar Law- 
rence by name, and his associate-friars were given this universal 
privilege that in all their travels they were not to be taxed on any 
of their goods, including books.*® 

This same privilege was granted the Observantine friars of Oaffa 
(on the Crimean peninsula) by Pope Pius IT in 1460. It is pecul- 
iar that in this decree the privilege mentions only “any gifts of 
books” which the Observants received from their benefactors.” 

A secular prince, Guidantonius Urbini of Italy had already 
granted a similar privilege in 1418 to his Franciscan chaplain, 
Friar Pascutius Davini.** 


8. The Redemptor Noster of Pope Benedict XII (1336) 


Of all papal edicts referring to Franciscan libraries of the 
Middle Ages the most prominent is the Redemptor Noster of 


“6 Tbid., p. 530, n. 986. 

“ Eubel, C., Bullarit Franciscani Epitome et Supplementum, p. 81. 

* Tbid., p. 288, ; 

“ Wadding, L., Annales Minorum, Vol. XIII, pp. 195-196. 

© Tbid., Vol. XII, p. 379. 

* Pennacchi, F., op. cit., in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. XIII (1920), 
pp. 552-553. 
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Benedict XII issued in the year 1336. This decree deals stiri 
with library problems in the Franciscan Order and served as 
guide for the preservation of libraries in all the convents of the 
Grice 

The preparation of this decree arose out of the most intelligent 
approach to library problems in the Franciscan Order on a grand 
scale. The Redemptor Noster is otherwise also called the “Benedic- 
tine Constitutions.” These “Constitutions” were formed by the 
Pope, five cardinals, two bishops, two abbots, the Minister General 
of the Franciscan Order, six Franciscan Provincial Ministers and 
two ex-Provincial Ministers, and five Franciscan Masters of 
Theology.*? 

Points which are of greater importance pertain to: 1) Gifts of 
books. 2) The books of deceased friars. 3) Distribution, transfer, 
or assignation of books. 4) Duplicates. 5) And, finally, the mak- 
ing and checking of yearly catalogues of books in: the convent 
libraries. 

Books which have been bequeathed or donated to any particular 
friar or convent should, the Pope decreed, be distributed according 
to the express directions of the benefactor. 

Books which deceased friars received from some province, cus- 
tody, or convent, should be returned to that convent, custody, or 
province. Books obtained otherwise, except in the case of a specific 
bequest, should be returned to the convent to which the deceased 
friars belonged. 

Books should not be scattered, distributed, or otherwise trans- 
ferred from convent to convent, but every convent should be well 
equipped with books on grammer, logic, philosophy, and theology, 
of which subjects duplicate copies and more should be had accord- 
ing to the size and conditions of each convent. After a convent has 
been so furnished with books, those which are superfluous should 
first be distributed to the fit and needy friars of the same convent, 
and if some books are still left over, they should be assigned to 
other friars of the same custody only. Such distributions should 
be made by the Guardian and with the consent of the convent and 
the Minister Provincial. 

% Bihl, M., ‘‘Constitutiones Generales Editae in Capitulis Generalibus Caturci 
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Books belonging to the community of the custody (ad communi- 
tatem custodiae) may be distributed at the provincial chapter to 
the friars of that custody only, and that by the Minister Provin- 
cial and Definitors according to the arrangement of the Custodian 
and the Fratres discreti of the custody. 

On the other hand, books which belong to the community of the 
province (ad communitatem provinciae) may be distributed at 
the provincial chapter by the Minister Provincial with the counsel 
and consent of the Definitors and Custodians. 

Books belonging to the community of a custody or province may 
not be distributed outside that custody or province, and every dis- 
tribution should be registered in the catalogues which should be 
faithfully guarded. Nor may these books be sold or exchanged in 
any way, unless for better and more useful books, and then with 
the permission of the Minister Provincial and those by whom the 
books were distributed. Transgressors of this point should be pun- 
ished with penances imposed in the Order for serious offences. 

Newly elected Guardians should within a month after they come 
into office make an inventory or catalogue in the presence of all 
the members of the convent of all the books at the convent and 
should present these books “‘realiter” as their titles are called. This 
procedure should also be followed in the presence of the friars of 
the convent whenever new books are obtained and entered into the 
catalogue. These catalogues should be renewed every year and 
read in the presence of all the friars of the convent, again present- 
ing the books “realiter’”’ when their titles are read.** 

From the above it may be easily gathered why these “Constitu- 
tions” had a great effect on the expansion and preservation of Fran- 
ciscan libraries in the fourteenth century. References to them will 
be made in the General Constitutions after the year 1336 and 
henceforth they will be the final word as to library problems in the 
Franciscan Order. 


II 
General Constitutions and General Chapters 


The second source of legal documents which demonstrate the 
great interest the Franciscans of the Middle Ages had in books 


" Eubel, C., Bullarium Franciscanum, t. VI, p. 33. 
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and libraries are the general constitutions and general chapters. 
We commonly refer to the general constitutions promulgated at 
the general chapter of Narbonne in the year 1260 as the earliest 
in the Order. There were others, however, existing earlier than 
these since at least 1239. No trace of what these earlier constitu- 
tions contained is left, because the general chapter of 1260 at 
Narbonne, France, ordered that all the old constitutions be de- 
stroyed. The newly-formed Narbonne Constitutions supplanted all 
previous ones and were commanded to be procured by every convent 
in the Order and read every month.** 

The Narbonne Constitutions of 1260, then, are the earliest ex- 
tant legal document of the Order which contained some points on 
books. They decreed that no friar should write or have books writ- 
ten for sale. The Minister Provincial could not have books with- 
out the permission of the Minister General, and the rest of the 
friars without the permission of the Minister Provincial. 

No Bible could be bought which exceeded the price of twenty 
Turonian pounds in contemporary money. 

It was allowed that individual friars might have a certain num- 
ber of books for private use and take them along from convent to 
convent and province to province; yet it was ordained that they 
must have permission for this from their Minister Provincial and 
that after the death of the friar in question, the books should be 
returned to his home province. To assure the return of these books 
to the home province, the friars leaving it were commanded to 
leave in scriptis the titles of their books worth more than one-fourth 
of a mark in contemporary money. 

No one, except the Minister General, could retain books assigned 
to himself. No friar could have a Bible or Testament procured by 
alms (de eleemosyna), unless he was fit for study or preaching, 
and then with the permission of the Minister Provincial. 

During the canonical visit of the Minister Provincial, all books 
belonging to the friars were to be presented to him, and if any 


“ Delorme, F., ‘‘Diffinitiones’’ Capituli Generalis O.F.M. Narbonnensis 
(1260), in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, t. III, p. 491. 
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unnecessary books were found, they were to be given to those friars 
who were in need of such books and who wished to profit by these 
for the welfare of souls.” 

The distribution of the notable books of deceased friars or of 
those who left the Order pertained to the Provincial Definitors. A 
notable book was considered one worth at least half a mark in gold. 
The Definitors, however, could not assign any of these books for 
themselves.°® 

Besides general constitutions, we have in the thirteenth century 
so-called Diffinitiones, or points decreed at a general chapter by 
the Minister General and the Definitors together with one friar 
from each province.*” These points could be formed and decreed 
whether or not general corstitutions were formed at the same chap- 
ter. Thus we find such Diffinitiones at the general chapters from 
1260-1282, whereas no general constitutions were formed after 
1260 until 1292. ; 

Some of the Diffinitiones made at the general chapters from 
1260 to 1282 treat of books, others do not. Those of 1260 decree 
on the care of breviaries and missals. The most interesting point, 
however, is that those provincial chapters which had not as yet 
sent in their reports on the condition of their province should, 
beside other punishment, pay the fine of one psalter.** 

The Diffinitiones, of 1263 make no mention of books, but in 
1266 they contained the severe ruling that all “Lives” of St. 
Francis written previous to that of St. Bonaventure should be 
destroyed! The intention of the general chapter was in itself 
praiseworthy, for it wished to bring about the approved attitudes 
and character of St. Francis as St. Bonaventure presented them 
having first consulted the early companions of St. Francis.°° 

*S. Bonaventura, Opera Omnia, t. VIII: Constitutiones Narbonnenses, 
Rubrica VI: De Occupationibus Fratrum—De libris seribendis et habendis, p. 


457. Cf. also, Delorme, Explanationes Constitutionum Generalium Narbon- 
nensium, in Archivum Franciscanum, t. XVIII, p. 517, n. 20. 


4 Apia Constitutiones Narbonnenses, Rubrica X: De Capitulo Provinciali, 
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The Diffinitiones of the years 1269, 1272, 1276, 1279, and 
1282 make no mention of books anymore, for the evident reason 
that the Narbonne Constitutions sufficed.” 

In 1292 new general constitutions were formulated at Paris, 
but practically repeat what had been already decreed by the Nar- 
bonne Constitutions with regard to books. The only addition was 
an exhortation that the Ministers Provincial should not permit 
their friars to have duplicates of any book. Neither could they 
have books which they could not use.™ 

Because of the various assignation of books to the friars by 
Provincial Ministers, Custodians, Guardians, and benefactors, it 
so happened that a highly complex situation arose, which is best 
described in Latin terms as “communitates, migrationes et rota- 
tiones librorum inter Fratres.” In this way many books escaped 
libraries and their catalogues for a time or forever. Consequently, 
the general chapter of Toulouse held in 1307 decreed that the: 
Minister General recall all personal successions to books, whether 
conceded by the Minister General, Provincial, or the other supe- 
riors of the Order. Some friars, it was claimed, had books so 
common among themselves that they possess and hold them pro 
indiviso. Books were conceded by one friar to another under the 
condition that these books would return to the first friar, if the 
recipient died earlier. All such concessions were recalled and pro- 
hibited for the future. 

The general constitutions made at Assist in 1316 repeat some 
points from those of 1260 and 1292, but additions are present. No 
friars should dare to keep with themselves books of alchemy.* 
During the canonical visit made by the Minister Provincial the 
friars should present all their books, even duplicates, and other 
superfluous books. Whoever placed as a pledge books which were 
assigned to his or some other friar’s use without the special per- 
mission of the Minister Provincial should be treated as a proprie- 
tarius and punished accordingly. No debt is to be contracted for 
writing or buying books, except where the Minister Provincial 

© Little, A. G., loc. cit., pp. 679-682. 

* Bihl, M., Ordinationes Fr. Bernardi De Guasconibus, Ministri Provincialis 
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sees fit to grant a dispensation. Although other precious articles 
should not be kept at the convents, books were excepted. Each 
province may send two friars to study at Paris but must provide 
them with books. The more valuable books of deceased or apostate 
friars may be assigned to any friar except Definitors. This last 
point passed now from a general chapter ruling to the general 


constitutions of the Order.® 
p. 280, nn. 3, 5-6; p. 291, n. 22; p. 520, n. 16. 

The selling of books was discussed at the general chapter of 
Perugia in 1322, but the same is repeated i in substance that had 
been decreed by Pope Nicholas III in his edict Haiit qui seminat 
of .1279,.°* 

The general constitutions of 1325 made at Lyon, rance, state 
that money needed for the writing or buying of books may be kept 
with the person designated by the donor. They repeat a point from 
the general constitutions of Assisi of 1316 that no friar may sell, 
exchange or leave as a pledge any book assigned to him, other 
friars, or to the community of the convent.® 

The main points of the Benedictine Constitutions of 1336 were 
discussed in the previous section on papal edicts.** 

The general constitutions formed at Caturci in 1337, coming so 
soon upon the heels of the Benedictine Constitutions make little 
mention of books, except for a renewed warning about placing of 
books as pledges under penalty of being treated as a violator of 
poverty.*” 

In 1340 new general constitutions were approved at Assisi, but 
also refer often to the Benedictine Constitutions. Problems with 
reference to distribution of the books of deceased friars, and priva- 
tion of books were discussed. Although the Benedictine Constitu- 
tions provided for the distribution of books of deceased friars, 

* Carlini, A., Constitutiones Generales O.F.M. Anno 1316 Assisii Conditae, in 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, IV (1911), pp. 293-294, nn. 29, 31-35; 

* Bihl, M., Formulae Et Documenta E Cancellaria Fr. Mic haelis De Cesena, 
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doubts now arose concerning some books, if the original convent, 
custody, or province of the deceased could not be determined. It 
was decreed that these books should belong to the community of 
the province in which the friars died. 

Another doubt arose with reference to the order in which the 
textus and scripta were to be placed in the libraries. Were the 
textus to be placed on the shelves together with the scripta? Textus 
meant the lectures on grammar, logic, philosophy and theology, 
such as the Bibles, libri Sententiarum, ete. By scripta were meant 
the commentaries of approved doctors on the same books or textus. 
The constitutions of 1340 gave the solution that a textus should 
be placed with at least one scriptum on the shelves, while the other 
scripta may be otherwise placed.® 

General constitutions were cast off and new ones approved very 
frequently during this period, as may be noted by the dates of the 
general constitutions treated thus far. The Venetian General Con- 
stitutions of 1346 made no reference to books, but in 1351 the 
general constitutions formed at Lyon, France, stressed again that 
whoever of the friars had books outside of the convent or deposited 
them as a pledge would be considered a proprietarius.” 

The Farinerian Constitutions of 1354 are the last to be treated 
here, because they remained permanently for the rest of the period 
up to 1517.7! This, then, is the final word on books in the general 
constitutions of the Order in general, with the exception of the 
Observant Friars who will have their general constitutions in the 
fifteenth century. 

The Farinerian Constitutions repeated the ruling about using 
books as pledges and keeping books with persons outside of the 
convent. This leads one to believe that it was quite a common 
practice since so many general constitutions repeatedly condemn 
it. No books should be written for sale; nor should books already 
had, be sold for a price dearer than they were bought. Any friar 

* Delorme, F., Acta Et Constitutiones Capituli Generalis Assisiensis (1340), 


in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, VI (1913), p. 255, nn. 5, 8, and foot- 
notes 1 and 4. rue 

° Delorme, F., Acta Capituli Generalis Anno 1346 Venetiis Celebrati, in 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, V (1912), pp. 698-709. 

% Bihl, M., loc. cit., pp. 161-162, nn. 5, 7. 
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receiving more for such books should be deprived of this portion 
and punished. 

Reference is made to these final constitutions of the period to 
the Benedictine Constitutions and further specifications are given 
as to the disposal of the books of deceased friars. That convent is 
the convent to which the books should be returned in which the 
friars were received into the Order, although they may not have. 
been born in those regions. Where the originial convent could not 
be distinctly determined, the Minister Provincial should declare 
to which convent the friar belonged. Furthermore, the books had 
at the time of transfer of the friars from one province to another 
should be returned to the original province, while those acquired 
since the transfer belong to the convent to which the friar was 
assigned. Finally, it was again decreed that nothing precious 
should be kept at the convents, with the exception of books.*? 

Since the Farinerian Constitutions of 1354 held for the remain- 
ing years of the period to 1517, the only remaining points on books 
and on libraries of this-period come from the general chapters of 
the Observants. 

The general chapter of the ultramontane Observants celebrated 
in 1454 decreed that the superfluous books of one convent may be 
transferred or lent by the Vicar Provincial to another convent 
which is in need of those particular books. Nevertheless, such 
lending should always be registered and the counsel of the F'ratres 
discrett of that convent should be sought. No restitution of books 
so lent should be forced, except by the Provincial congregation.” 

Another general chapter of the same Observants held in 1457 
directed the friars’ attention to the question of poverty in books 
and exhorted them not to complain whenever books are taken away 
from them, but to receive such treatment in the spirit of poverty.” 


III 
Provincial Statutes 
While the general constitutions give us an overall picture of 


 Eubel, C., op. cit., t. VI, p. 641. 

™ Kruitwagon, B., ‘‘Statuta Provinciae Saxoniae condita Brandeburgi an. 
1467, immutata Luneburgi an. 1494,’’ in Archivum Franciscanwm Historicwm, 
III (1910), p. 282, nota 1. 
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the libraries in the Order, the provincial statutes offer more de- 
tailed information. Being guided by the general constitutions, the 
provinces added their own statutes for their particular needs and 
development of their libraries. There are instances of repetition 
of rules from the general constitutions for the preservation of 
books and care of libraries, but in general the provinces outsped 
one another in promulgating their own statutes. 

Since there were differences of opinion as to discipline within 
the Order, during the period considered in this paper, we find two 
groups existing in the Order: first, that of the Order in general; 
and secondly, the Observant Friars. For this reason, the provincial 
statutes will be divided into those two groups. 


A. Provinces of the Order in General 


The first statutes treating of libraries in the thirteenth century 
are those of the province of Aquitaine composed between the years 
1285-1295. They command that books should not be given as 
security or be exchanged without the special permission of the 
Minister Provincial, who should not grant such permissions unless 
the friars are in need of necessary or useful things. Books neces- 
sary for studies were not to be assigned to any friar, nor lent to 
any one for life, nor for a longer period than a year, except in 
the case of books of little value, and even then with the knowledge 
of the convent and the permission of the Minister Provincial.” 

From the statutes of the province of St. Anthony (also known 
as provincia Marchiae Tervisinae or provincia Venetae) in Italy 
compiled in 1290, it appears that books were gradually beginning 
to be kept in specially designed library rooms called armaria and 
less in sacristies. The books which were kept in the latter place 
consisted mostly of breviaries, missals, and things necessary for 
the divine service. The armaria or libraries of this province seemed 
to be quite well developed, for directions are given in its statutes 
that the newly-elected Guardian should, as soon as he comes into 
office, inspect and note down all the books of the library, the books 
used by the friars in the choir, and missals and other books of the 
sacristy. This he should do in the presence of the Pratres discrete 


%® Bihl, M., Statuta Provinciae Aquitaniae Saeculo XITI, in Archivum Fran- 
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of the convent. The list of books made by the librarian, as well 
as the list of books and other goods of the church (choir and sac- 
risty). should be affixed with a seal by the Guardian. Besides, the 
latter should henceforth during this term of office make a similar 
inspection of books and the above-mentioned articles twice a year, 
around the feasts of Christmas and Easter, in the’ presence of the 
selfsame F'ratres discrete. 

The librarian, called custos armarii, should with the aid of a 
friar appointed by the Guardian examine the books in the library 
every week and that on Saturday.” 

In the statutes of the province of Frovence, France, compiled 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, the only references to 
library problems are with regard to books of the deceased friars 
or of those who transfer from the province or any of the custodies.” 
In 1316 this province embodied eight custodies and fifty-eight 
convents and residences."*. Because of the proximity of this prov- 
ince to the Minister General and an easier and swifter access to 
him resulting therefrom, the head of the whole Order had quite 
an influence in the affairs of this province. This was not the case 
in the other provinces considered so far, where the Minister Pro- 
vincial exercised his full jurisdiction.” 

The progress of the library movement in this province is reflected 
more clearly in its statutes of the year 1313. No superior, except 
the Minister General himself, may grant permission to any friar 
to give to another books which are assigned to himself, unless by 
such an assignation the first friar thereby relinquishes all rights 
to these books. Furthermore, no friar could receive any book, if 
a successor to these books was specified in case of death of the 
friar who first received these books. 

It was also provided that no books could be kept outside of the 
convents of the friars. Expenses for the transport of books of the 
friars entering a new convent or custody were not to be paid by 
that convent or custody. Finally, the expenses of the Minister 


* Little, A. G., ‘‘Statuta Provinciae Marchiae Tervisinae Saeculo XIII,’’ in 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicwm, t. VII, p. 460, n. 29. 


™ Delorme, F., ‘‘Constitutiones Provinciae Provinciae,’’ in Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicwm, XIV (1921), p. 424. 
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Provincial or Custodian were to be covered by the selling of super- 
fluous books, but the sale was to be made within the province. 
Otherwise, a kind of moderate assessment was to be made on the 
custodies of the province to cover the expenses of the superiors 
mentioned.*° 

The Tuscan province made provisions for its libraries in the 
statutes of 1316. No book of any convent or hermitage was to be 
lent outside of the Order, convent or hermitage without the counsel 
of the F'ratres discreti. Such loans should be recorded in scriptis 
in the register or catalogue of the convent or hermitage. We see 
the difference here between this province and other provinces in 
the Order with reference to library loans. Uniform procedure was 
not followed by all provinces. 

The books of deceased friars were assigned to the Custodians of 
the various custodies from which the deceased friars originally 
came. The Minister Provincial together with the Custodian and 
some F'ratres discreti of the custody concerned assigned said books 
for the custody’s expenses or for students of the custody who were 
in need of books. Books which were still left over after such a 
process were distributed at will by the Minister Provincial to any 
of the friars of the custody. 

The same process was to be followed with reference to the books 
of apostates, of those friars who for some reason were deprived 
of their books, and of the books of convents which were torn down. 

As regards the original convents and eustodies of the deceased 
friars the Guardians and Custodians who were questioned on this 
matter were asked to give adequate information, so that the just 
distribution of the books of the deceased could be made." 

These statutes held until the year 1360, when the Minister Gen- 
eral participated in the compilation of statutes with reference to 
libraries at the chapter of the Tuscan province at Siena. In order 
that books which were conceded to the friars for life would not 
be exchanged or sold, the friars were to show all their books to 
the librarian of the convent every year, when the annual registers 

® Toid., nn. 4-9. 
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or catalogues were inspected. If any friar happened to be absent 
from the convent during the time of inspection, he was to notify 
the librarian by special letter of whatever books he had, and in 
addition upon return to the convent present all the books to the 
librarian. Violators of this precept were to be deprived of their 
books. *? 

Two years later, in 1362, Friar Francis of Emporio, the new 
Provincial of Tuscany, promulgated new: library statutes for the 
province repeating some points of the statutes from 1316, omitting 
others, and finally adding new ones. A double register was com- 
manded for the convents loaning books outside of the Order or 
convent. One of the registers was to be kept by the Guardian and 
the other by the Custodian. The register or catalogue of the 
Guardian was to be handed over to the newly elected Guardian.** 

Statistics on the Tuscan province show eight custodies and fifty 
‘convents for 1316, seven custodies and forty-six convents for 1340, 
the same number of custodies and fifty-one convents for the years 
1384 and 1390.** The number of libraries in this province may 
thus be in general surmised. 

Another province of Italy, the Roman province, took active part 
in the care of books. It had seven custodies and forty-nine convents 
in the year 1316,*° and in its statutes for this year prohibited the 
sale of books outside of the Order or province, except in the case 
of urgent need or utility. Those who transgress this precept should 
be deprived of the books or money received for them. Books of 
the deceased friars or apostates should be sold to the friars from 
among whom the deceased or apostates originally came, if the 
friars of these custodies wished to buy the books. 

In case of grave illness of any friar, the Custodian, Guardian, 
or Vice-Guardian should ask of the ill friar the titles of all the 
books assigned to him and should inquire who has these books at 
present. This information should be written down and in case 
of death of the sick friar, this report should be sent to the Minister 
Provincial, Catalogues for library loans to people outside the 

® Ibid., p. 164. 
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Order were also prescribed. It was left up to the discretion of 
the Provincial Minister and the Fratres discreti to return the 
amount of books in whole or in part to the friars who were incar- 
cerated for some great offence, which according to the custom in 
the Order at that time gave cause for incarceration.®® 

The Umbrian province (province of St. Francis) embodied 
seven custodies and sixty-six convents in the year 1316.°7 Some 
statutes with regard to libraries and the care of books existed in 
this province before the year 1348, but because of the “Benedic- 
tine Constitutions” of 1336 and the general constitutions of 1340 
which repeated the points of the papal edict, the Umbrian province 
had changed or added certain provisions to the extant statutes. 
With reference to the books of the friars two catalogues were 
required: one, for the Minister Provincial; the other, for the 
Guardians of the convents who were to transmit their catalogue 
to their successors in the presence of the Fratres discreti of the 
convent. The “Benedictine Constitutions” were followed in ref- 
erence to the books of deceased friars.** 

The province of France (provincia Franciae) in its statutes of 
the year 1337 forbade the sale of books without the permission of 
the Minister Provincial. Transgressors were punished as proprie- 
tarii. Books were not to be lent outside of the Order for more than 
a month without sufficient security being placed in their stead at 
the convent. This is the first instance of a definite time being 
mentioned for outside loans.* 

This province was composed of nine custodies and fifty-eight 
convents in 1316, and added only a single convent in 1340.%° 


B. Provinces of the Observant Friars 


The provincial statutes of the Observants based themselves fun- 
damentally on the general constitutions and provincial statutes of 


% Little, A. G., ‘‘Constitutiones Provinciae Romanae, Anni 1316,’’ in Archi- 
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the rest of the Order. They insisted more, however, on greater 
poverty, did not allow the friars to keep books privately, and even 
instructed them to expect to have their books taken away from 
them by the lawful superiors as a test of the spirit of poverty. 

First among the provincial statutes of the Observants are those 
of the province of Saxony, Germany. They remain unchanged for 
both the years 1467 and 1494. Friars who were transferred from 
one convent to another were instructed first to present their belong- 
ings, including books, to the Guardian, or in his absence to another 
presiding superior of the convent. They should then also give a 
catalogue of their books and other things conceded to them to the 
convent to which they belong and leave behind those things which 
the Guardians demand. The “Benedictine Constitutions” were 
observed in the matter of making and renewing every year the 
catalogues of books by the Guardians. Within a month of his enter- 
ing into office the newly-elected Guardian was directed to read off 
the contents of these catalogues in the library (now called libera- 
ria), at least before the priests of the convent. All Guardians were 
asked to do the same during the month following the octave of 
the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. Omitting this practice incurred 
for the Guardian the punishment of fasting on bread and water 
in his place at table for one meal! The librarian (liberarius) 
was to remind the Guardian of his annual duty during the octave 
of SS. Peter and Paul, or would otherwise incur the same punish- 
ment. Registers for outside loans of books were demanded. Out- 
side loans could not be made without the consent of the Guardian, 
the Vicar of the convent, and the Fratres discreti. 

The Vicar Provincial was allowed to distribute superfluous 
books of one convent to other convents in need of such books, but 
always with the counsel of the Fratres discreti and after register- 
ing such distribution. The latter convents could not be forced to 
restore such books without the gathering of the provincial con- 
gregation. Poverty was to be observed by the friars with reference 
to books and the spirit of poverty when the Superiors took books 
away from them.** 

* Kruitwagen, B., ‘‘Statuta Provinciae Saxoniae condita Brandeburgi an. 
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In the statutes of the Observantine province of Cologne, Ger- 
many, for the year 1474 no mention is found of books, but the 
statutes of 1524 provide that no friar may procure books for him- 
self except in the case of real necessity and then with the express 
permission of the Vicar Provincial received in scriptis and shown 
to the Guardian. Transgressors of this point should be punished 
according to the gravity of the fault and be deprived of the books 
obtained. All curious, precious and sumptuous pictures or images 
should be torn from books. The books of deceased friars should 
be kept by the Guardian until the Vicar Provincial comes for 
them to distribute the same justly.” 

The Observantine province of Tuscany, Italy, was also solicitous 
about its libraries and books, for in its statutes of 1507 it treats 
about the making of catalogues, restoring books to the library, 
and the corrections of manuscripts. In every convent of the prov- 
ince Guardians were instructed to make a catalogue of books and 
other things pertaining to the sacristy, and a friar was appointed 
who would take care of these and would not loan them to anybody 
of the convent or outside of it without the permission of the 
Guardian and without a note being made in scriptis. When the 
Guardian went to the provincial chapter, he was to restore all the 
books to their place and assign the catalogue to the Vice-Guardian 
or to the newly-elected Guardian ; otherwise he would be punished 
accordingly. 

Every friar having borrowed books from the convent library was 
to return them to that convent after two months; otherwise, he 
would be forced to perform a single “discipline” before the com- 
munity. In addition, he would not be able to borrow books any 
more without the special permission of the Vicar Provincial and 
the counsel of the Guardian and the Fratres discreti of the con- 
vent to which the book belonged. No newly written book assigned 
for use in the choir was made available for reading or chanting 
unless it was first corrected- according to the customs existing in 
in the Order.** 


® Bihl, M., ‘‘Statuta Provincialia Provinciae Coloniae O. F. M. Observ. An- 
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The Observants of Poland were founded by St. John Capistran 
in 1453. After an eight months’ sojourn in Poland, St. John Capi- 
stran had gathered around him approximately one hundred and 
thirty Polish novices, chiefly university professors and students, 
and men from the nobility. By 1468 the Observants (called 
“Bernardines” in Poland) had seventeen convents established in 
Poland.** 

Due to the type of candidates received into their convents, the 
Polish Observants made great strides in the library movements. 
Scattered rules on the care of books and libraries were enacted in 
particular convents, but it is first in 1524 that statutes for the 
Observantine province of Poland are found. Books were kept in 
a special library room called librarium, certain sections of which 
were designated for the use of the Guardian, Vice-Guardian, or 
the preacher of the convent. Over these sections a sign Pro cella 
predicatoris and other respective titles were placed. The librarian 
before 1524 was the preacher of the convent. The statutes of 
1524 recommended the library to the care of a special librarian 
(librarius), whose duty it was to keep the library clean, make and 
check catalogues, ete. He also had the keys to the library. 

No friar could possess books; he could use them especially when 
he received these as a gift from a benefactor. These books were 
later assigned to some convent. No friar could take the books of 
any deceased confrere, but was to leave them to the Vicar-Provin- 
cial who would assign them to some convent or would distribute 
them among the friars. No one was allowed to ruin, injure, or 
cut out pages from the books.*° 


IV 


Letters of General and Provincial Ministers 


This period of Franciscan history bears witness to the great 
interest not only of the Popes and the general and provincial 
chapters in the library movement in the Franciscan Order, but 
also brings into prominence the General and Provincial Ministers 

“ Kantak, K., Bernardyni Polscy, vol. I, pp. 1-10; Bogdalski, C., Bernardyni 
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who made it their special concern that books and libraries would 
be acquired and preserved. 

It is claimed that as early as the initial period of the existence 
of the Order Brother Elias gave even lay-brothers permission to 
have books that he might gain their favor.°* St. Francis con- 
sidered these permissions a great evil,°’ and it seems that St. 
Bonaventure upholds the view of the Holy Founder, for he says 
that study and books are forbidden to the lay-brothers by Francis 
in the Rule of 1223.°° Whether the friars in general may or 
may not use books according to the will and intention of St. 
Francis was the moot question of the early period of the Order’s 
history. Nothwithstanding the fact that Pope Gregory IX had 
ruled on this point already in 1230, disputes with regard to this 
question continued to the time of St. Bonaventure. The Seraphic 
Doctor who is considered the second Founder of the Franciscan 
Order made this matter one of the topics of his Hpistola de Tribus 
Quaestionibus when he was Minister General of the Order. He 
argued the case from the Rule and maintained that if St. Francis 
exhorted the friars in the chapter on preaching not to preach fables, 
but fire-tried and divine words, they must know how to preach 
this type of a sermon. This they could not do unless they read. 
But they could not read, if they had no manuscripts or books. 
Thus, claims the Seraphie Doctor, it is very plain that it flows 
from the perfection of the Rule for the friars to have books as 
well as to preach. And as it is not against the vow of poverty to 
have missals for saying Mass and breviaries for praying the canon- 
ical hours, so in like manner it is not against the Rule to have 
books and Bibles to preach divine words.” 

Some of the friars, perhaps future Spirituals, presented to St. 
Bonaventure their objection against the possession of books claim- 
ing that study demands books; but, they maintained, the friars 
may not have books since the Rule has it that “the friars shall 
appropriate nothing to themselves, neither a house nor place nor 
anything.” If, then, the Rule implies study necessary for preach- 

%* Cuthbert, R. P., Zywot sw. Franciszka 2 Asyzu (Life of St. Francis in 
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ing, it contradicts itself. St. Bonaventure answered this objec- 
tion by pointing out that appropriation of things, and not their 
use, is forbidden to the friars, for the Rule does not say that the 
friars should not have anything or have use of nothing. That 
would be absurd. The Rule does say, however, that the friars 
should not appropriate anything. The ownership of everything 
the friars use is taken over by the Cardinal Protector of the 
Order with the power and authority of the Holy Father. The 
friars may, thus, have the use of books, while ownership of the 
same pertains to the Pope.*” 

Though the Seraphie Doctor justified the use of books by the 
friars, he nevertheless condemned their abuses in this respect, 
for he held that all superfluities in books fall under the category 
of avarice and too great a solicitude.*** Finally, in his letter to 
all the Provincial Ministers of the Order in 1266 he warns them 
against sumptuousness of books and buildings.*”” 

Friar Arlottus de Prato, Minister General of the Friars Minor, 
in his letter of 1285-1286 to all the Friars, prohibited them to 
lend books to secular people beyond a month and without an 
equivalent deposit which should be left at the convent so that 
the books would not be lost. He also forbade that books be con- 
ceded to the friars upon payment in money, but stated that books 
should be given free of charge only to the friars within the limits 
of any particular custody.’ 

The Franciscan library of the convent of the Holy Cross at 
Florence, Italy, was one of the most famous and most abundant 
in manuscripts in the whole Order during the Middle Ages.’ 
Its glory is due especially to the particular interest the Provincial 
Ministers themselves took in this library. The first to do so was 
Friar Bernard of Gascony, Minister Provincial of the Tuscan 
province, who compiled special statutes for the convent at Flor- 
ence in the year 1356. He obliged under holy obedience the 
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friars of this convent, present and future, to observe what was 
directed in these statutes with reference to books. He forbade 
the sale, loan, or assignation of books to any friar within or out- 
side of the convent, except with the special permission of the Min- 
ister Provincial accompanied always by the counsel and assent 
of the Custodian, Guardian, and all the Fratres discreti assigned 
in common for this duty in union with the knowledge of the 
librarian (here called armarista) or sacristan. The same pro- 
cedure was decreed with reference to loans of books outside of the 
Order, unless an instance of scandle might result, and then a 
sufficient security for the books loaned ought to be required by the 
hbrarian or sacristan and the date set upon which the librarian or 
sacristan is obliged to demand said books. A note of such loans 
should be registered by the librarian or sacristan. 

Any friar leaving the convent for a term of more than three 
days was required to hand in to the librarian, and to no one else, 
such books as he may have borrowed from the library. Otherwise 
upon his return to the convent that friar would be deprived of the 
use of the books in the library for three months and given addi- 
tional punishment by any superior for disobedience. 

Other points in these statutes refer to the duties of the librarian 
in making note of all books loaned or additions made, to the books 
of the deceased friars, to the gifts of books made to the convent 
or library, and to the change of less useful for more useful books. 
The term of office of the librarian is also discussed and references 
are made to the library of novices. 

These statutes, promulgated by the Minister Provincial, Friar 
Bernard of Gascony, first in 1356 and again in 1367 during his 
second term, were imposed upon the friars of the convent by 
his successors, Francis of Emporio, about the year 1360, and 
Baptist of Puppio around 1378. Later they were supplanted 
by new statutes of the Minister Provincial, Friar Louis Donati 
(1379-1383) and were accepted by his successor, Friar Andrew 
of Sarzano, in 1383.*°° 

The Florentine library had so many manuscripts in the years 
1356 and 1367 that one library room was no more able to contain 


105 Thid., pp. 149-151, 153, 154-155. 
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all of them. There were actually three libraries in the convent: 
a library for the convent, a collection of books in the sacristy, and 
a special library for the novices.*”° 

The Polish Observant, Bogdalski, attests to the fact that St. 
John Capistran as Commissary General of the Observants sent 
out many letters to the various vicariates subject to him exhorting 
them to found a house of theological studies in each vicariate. 
When he met with opposition on the part of some who maintained 
that studies of necessity bring into the picture great libraries, 
the Commissary General pointed to the example of St. James 
of Marchia who surely could not be accused of breaking’ the vow 
of poverty, but who, nevertheless, to facilitate studies for the 
friars, founded an enormous library at Monteprando, Italy, the 
like of which was not had in all Europe during the fifteenth 
century.*°” . 
- The legal documents presented in this paper beginning with 
the papal edicts and the provisions of the general constitutions 
and provincial statutes down to the letters of the General and 
Provincial Ministers demonstrate the diligence and attention ex- 
pended upon the care and preservation of books and libraries by 
the Friars Minor in the period. up-to 1517. A more detailed 
insight into the manner by which the Franciscans tried to solve 
their library problems is given and offers ample testimony of the 
bibliophilia or bibliomania of the Franciscan Order in the Middle 
Ages. 

DISCUSSION 


PIUS BARTH, O.F.M.:—Father Constantine has proved himself a very 
serious student and competent research scholar. His modesty prevented him 
from mentioning that he spent a year and one half in preparing this paper 
since it was a skilled resume of his thesis, The History of Franciscan Libraries 
(1209-1517). 


To me the paper was vety enlightening as well as inspirational. The highly 
detailed inventories of Franciscan libraries in Spanish North America which 
are found in numerous archives seem to have been the implementation of the 
decrees which Father Constantine has so well outlined in his documentary 
research. Inventories, such as that of the first college in North America, 
Santiago of Tlalttelolco, near Mexico City, (founded around 1535), attest to 
the observance of papal decrees, general and provincial statutes by the Friars. 


There are many documented concepts in this scholarly paper which should 
be brought out‘in bold relief. These could.be enumerated somewhat as follows 
in the form of implications of the elaborate research done. — 


106 Tbid., pp. 154-156, 162. 
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Rar © The Franciscan apostolate has always recognized the necessity of books 
in its mission of service. 

2. The Order has also recognized from earliest times that books must be 
kept in order (classification and cataloging) and reserved in one special place 
(library room or building). 

3. Due to the rarity of books and their great value, the Order, during the 
Middle Ages, emphasized the preservation and safeguarding of books and 
manuscripts. 

4. The constant insistence of the legal documents on returning books to 
libraries indicates that the circulation figures of these ancient libraries were 
rather good and that as early as 1233 the Franciscans loaned books for use. 

5. Under the protection and privileges of Popes and Bishops the Franciscans 
pioneered and seem to have lead the way in what is now called ‘‘ Library 
Science.’’ Bl. Francis of Fabriano built a distinct library while the Registrum 
Librorum Angliae, the first union catalog (13th Century), was probably 
Franciscan in origin. 


6. Intelligent compromises were made between the intellectuals and the 
spirituals in reconciling opinions on poverty and the use of books and opinions 
on the use of secular writings. 


Father Constantine’s paper is immensely worthwhile in its entirety and will 
lead many to call for a copy of his 144 page thesis, History of Franciscan 
Libraries, 1209-1517. 


PRESENT FRANCISCAN LEGISLATION ON 
LIBRARIES AND THE USE OF BOOKS 


Donatp Wizst, O.F.M.Cap. 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the present legislation 
governing libraries and the use of books in the Orders of the 
Friars Minor, the Friars Minor Conventual, the Friars Minor 
Capuchin, and of the Third Order Regular. The legislation of 
these Orders on archives or the previous censorship of writings 
intended for publication lies outside the scope of this paper. 

The regulations regarding books and libraries in the Franciscan 
Orders are to be found in the Constitutions of the respective 
Orders revised after the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law.” 


1In this paper the writer will speak of the three families or branches of the 
Franciscan First Order as distinct Orders. Since they have become juridically 
independent of each other and each of them possess their own legislation, 
they constitute distinct Orders in the strict canonical sense. In the broader 
sense of the term, of course, they form one Order both by reason of the same 
Rule forming the basis of their mode of life, their spirit and legislation, and 
by reason of the historical origin of the three branches. The term Franciscan 
Orders is used whenever reference is made to the three branches of the First 
Qrder and the Third Order Regular. The term friars is applied both to the 
members of the four Franciscan Orders in general and to the members of the 
particular Franciscan Order under discussion. 

“ The Rule and General Constitutions of the Friars Minor, translated into 
English by a Priest of the Province of the Most Holy Name (Paterson: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1936) ; Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor Con- 
ventual of Our Holy Father Francis in conformity with the Code of Canon 
Law revised and approved by the authority of the Supreme Pontiff Pius XI, 
published by order of the Most Reverend Dominic Mary Tavani, Master of 
Sacred Theology and the CXI Minister General of the Order after the Sera- 
phic Patriarch (Private Printing, 1945); Rule and Constitutions of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis of Penance, translated from the original 
Latin by Very Rev. John P. M. Doyle, T.O.R., and Rev. Louis Hileman, T.O.R. 
(1944). Copies of the official Latin text of these Constitutions were not avail- 
able to the writer in the preparation of this paper. These Constitutions will 
hereafter be cited respectively as follows: Constitutions O.F.M., Constitutions 
O.F.M. Conv., Constitutions T.0.R. The Sacred Congregation for Religious 
approved the post-Code revision of the Constitutions of the Friars Minor on 
August 22, 1921; those of the Friars Minor Conventual on July 14, 1932. The 
Constitutions of the Third Order Regular have been twice revised since the 
promulgation of the Code; the second and existing revision was approved by 
the Sacred Congregation on August 2, 1940. 

The revised Constitutions of the Capuchin Order received the approbation 
of the Sacred Congregation on December 22, 1925. The official Latin text 
Regula et Testamentum Seraphici Patris 8. Francisci et Constitutiones Frat- 
rum Minorum Capuccinorwm was printed at Rome in 1926 by the -Vatican 
Polyglott Press. The English translation Rule and Testament of Our Sera- 
phic Father 8. Francis with the Constitutions of the Friars Minor Capuchin 
(printed in 1927) sometimes lacks the desired accuracy. Where discrepancies 
occur in the subject under discussion, the Latin text will be quoted or a 
revised translation will be offered by the writer. The Constitutions will be 
cited as follows: Constitutions O.F.M. Cap. 
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Besides the Constitutions, there is another Code of particular laws 
for the Capuchin Order: The Ordinances of the General Chap- 
ters.” The writer will confine himself to the legislation in force 
for the entire, respective Orders; the constitutions, ordinances, or 
statutes enacted by provincial chapters will not be considered. 
Reference will occasionally be made to the former legislation of 
the Capuchin Order on the subject of books and libraries, for 
the simple reason that laws, like events, are best understood in 
the light of their historical background.* The Code of Canon Law 
(except the canons on the Prohibition of Books) and the Rule 
of St. Francis do not treat of libraries and the use of books; yet, 
certain norms contained in the Code and in the Rule do find an 
application in the topic under discussion. 

The purpose of the legislation of our Orders on books and 
libraries is properly to balance the attainment of two seemingly 
opposed objectives: the observance of most high poverty and of 
common life on the one hand, and the most effective achievement 
of the purposes of the Order through the acquisition and use of 
books on the other. Books are intimately connected with the occu- 
pations engaged in by the friars. A friar’s first duty is the sanc- 
tification of his own soul. Without the proper books he cannot 
obtain the benefits derived from spiritual reading. Moreover, the 
three First Orders and the Third Order Regular are clerical in- 
stitutes devoted to the apostolate, principally the apostolate of 
preaching and the care of souls. Without books the friars cannot 
devote themselves to the studies necessary for an efficient aposto- 
late. In the Franciscan Orders there exists another class of friars, 
the lay brothers. Although their occupations are simple in nature, 
the brothers may, at times, derive much profit from reading books 
about cooking, gardening, or other crafts assigned to them. An- 

2 Ordinationes Capitulorum Generaliwm Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum in 
Capitulo Generali LXX revisae et in codicem redactae atque Revmi. P. Mel- 
chioris a Benisa Ministri Generali auctoritate promulgatae (Romae: Curia 
Generalis, [1928]); Ordinances of the General Chapters of the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchin revised and codified in the seventieth General Chapter 
and published by authority of the Most Reverend Father Melchior of Benisa 
Minister General (Romae: Curia Generali, [1936]). 

3 Because the writer lacked the opportunity to consult the sources, the past 


legislation of the other three Franciscan Orders enacted since 1517 will not 
be considered. 
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other purpose of the regulations on books and libraries is to pre- 
vent abuses from arising or to eradicate them if they already exist. 
If all these things be kept in mind, it will be easier to appreciate 
the spirit behind our legislation. 

It will be noticed that the regulations of the Franciscan Orders 
on books and libraries are few and brief. The norms laid down 
are rather broad in nature and do not, as a rule, descend into 
great detail. They wisely leave room for the diversity of local 
circumstances. 

Our treatment of the legislation of the Franciscan Orders on 
books and libraries will be divided as follows: 1) books for the 
private, personal use of the friars; 2) the library or common 
room housing the books for the use of the community; 3) the col- 
lection of books to be housed therein; 4) the librarian or custodian 
of the library and its collection; 5) the use of the library and its 
books by the members of the community; 6) measures taken to 
preserve the collection intact. 


I 
Books for the Personal Use of the Friars 


By books for the private, personal use of the friars, the writer 
means books* which are not assigned to the library but which a 
friar is allowed to keep for his personal use or perhaps even to 
take along with him when being transferred from one friary to 
another. May a friar be permitted to have a little, private library 
for his own use? If so, to what extent may it be allowed? This 
matter touches upon the vow ‘of poverty, the obligation of ‘“com- 
mon life,” the spirit and Rule of St. Francis, and upon the regu- 
lations of the Order. 


The Vow of Poverty 


As far as the vow of poverty is concerned, every religious is 
forbidden to keep, use or dispose of things having pecuniary value 
unless he have the permission of the competent superior. If a 
religious is in solemn vows, he is, moreover, incapable of any 

‘When the word books is used in this paper, the writer intends for the sake 


of brevity to include booklets, periodicals and other materials usually housed 
in a library. 
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dominion, complete or partial, over such things. With the per- 
mission of his superior he enjoys nothing more than the simple 
use of things without a right to such use. Since books are material 
goods having pecuniary value, a friar in solemn vows is incap- 
able of any strict rights in them even if they are given to him as 
personal gifts. However, with the validly and lawfully given per- 
mission of the competent superior, a religious, be he in simple 
or in solemn vows, may have books for his personal use. He may 
even take the books with him from place to place if the permission 
is granted to that extent. In such cases the vow of poverty is not 
violated. 
The Obligation of “Common Life” 

The practice, however, of having books for one’s private use 
constitutes a partial deviation from the observance of perfect com- 
mon life prescribed by canon 594. Paragraph one of this canon 
states that “in every religious community common life must be 
exactly observed by all, also in matters pertaining to food, cloth- 
ing, and furnishings.” * The term “common life” here refers to 
material goods and the special manner of observing poverty. In 
practice, the observance of common life may be more or less per- 
fect. At times, certain deviations have become a lawful and 
accepted practice within a certain religious institute. Necessity 
or great usefulness may also make certain deviations legitimate. 

Common life may be considered from two aspects: first, in so 
far as it refers to goods received by the religious from without; 
second, in so far as it concerns the things to be used by the indi- 
vidual religious. 

Viewed from the first aspect, common life consists of three 
elements: common ownership, common possession, common admin- 
istration. a) Whatever, according to the norms of canons 580, 
§2 and 582, n. 1, is acquired by a religious, also by superiors, 
must be incorporated into the goods or property of the house, 
province, or institute. This means that the ownership of the goods 

5<¢Im quavis religione vita communis accurate ab omnibus servetur etiam 


in iis quae ad victum, ad vestitum et ad suppellectilem pertinent.’’—Can. 


594, §1. 

ei tyoidqutd a religiosis, etiam a Superioribus acquiritur ad normam ean. 
580, §2, et can. 582, n. 1, bonis domus, provinciae vel religionis admisceatur, 
et pecunia quaclibet omnesque tituli in capsa communi deponantur.’’—Can. 


594, §2. 
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must pass to the house, province, or institute as a moral person. 
In the Order of Friars Minor and of the Capuchins, the owner- 
ship passes to the Holy See, but for practical, administrative pur- 
poses such goods are to be assigned to a house, to the province as 
such, or to the Order in general. This element of common owner- 
ship is of the essence of common life, and private property is its 
direct opposite. To safeguard this element when books are allowed 
for private or personal use, the books must be incorporated into 
the property of the house, province, or institute. When a religious 
is permitted to take such books with him from house to house, 
it seems better to incorporate them into the goods of the province 
as such; or, they may be assigned to a certain house to which they 
must,‘upon cessation of use, be returned. b) Common life re- 
quires that whatever is received from without by a religious or 
is already at hand, be “possessed in common”; that is, all goods 
are per se to be deposited in a common treasury or stored in a 
community room. Thus, in regard to money, canon 594, §2 states 
that ‘all money, and valuable papers must be deposited in the 
common treasury.” This element aims at the prevention of pri- 
vate, factual possession and control of material goods by the indi- 
vidual religious with the attachment of the heart to these things. 
On the other hand, since the purpose of these goods is to serve 
the needs of the individual religious, it becomes necessary that 
such things be given to a religious for possession and use as long 
as they are needful or useful to him. Common life, therefore, 
requires that books for the use of the religious be had in common, 
be kept in a community room called the library. Even the mere 
factual possession of a private library, of books for one’s own use 
is a deviation from perfect common life; but, as in other matters, 
a deviation of this kind may be permitted in so far as it is neces- 
sary and allowed by the regulations of the religious institute. 
¢) Common life demands, thirdly, that the care, custody, and 
control of the goods possessed in common for the use of the reli- 
gious be in charge of the superior or of a person appointed by 
him. The individual religious is per se not to be free to take 
things from the community room for his own use as he pleases 
but only with the permission of the one in charge. Moreover, 
since the goods in the community room are intended for the use 
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of the community, these things must be administered for the bene- 
fit of all. In some matters, therefore, no one should be permitted 
to keep things beyond his present needs so that the other mem- 
bers of the community may have access to them. When a religious 
has a little private library for his personal use, it is he who keeps 
the books and exercises control over them instead of their being 
in the custody of the superior or librarian. If similar useful 
books are not available to the other members of the community, 
the fact may lead them to uncharitableness, envy, murmuring, or 
to seek permission for a little private library of their own. 

Viewed from the second aspect, common life requires firstly 
that the things needed by the religious for their use be per se 
furnished to them from the common fund dependently, of course, 
upon the will of the superior; secondly, that there be uniformity 
in the use of things;’ thirdly, that these things and their use 
accord with the poverty professed by the institute.* The practice 
and spirit of poverty demands that superfluous, precious and 
sumptuous things be avoided. The rules and customs of each reli- 
gious institute will determine what things must be considered as 
superfluous and precious for its members. Now, if books for the 
private use of individual religious are easily permitted, there is 
the danger of seeking them by way of gifts from friends, rela- 
tives, ete., instead of from the common fund. There is likewise 
the danger of amassing superfluous books or of holding on to them 
when there is no further need for them. 

Books for the private use of individual religious, therefore, con- 
stitute a greater or less deviation from the observance of perfect 
common life; and, unless it is limited with many restrictions, the 
practice opens the way to abuses and weakens the spirit of poverty 
and of detachment from material goods. For this reason superiors 
should not allow the private use of books except when and in so 
far as necessity or utility requires. 

The Attitude of St. Francis 
In the light of the foregoing remarks we are able better to 
7 That is, the kind, quality and the degree of necessity required for the use 


of the thing ought, morally speaking, to be the same for all. 
*‘‘Religiosorum supellex paupertati conveniat quam professi sunt.’’ Can. 


594, §3. 
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‘understand the attitude of St. Francis toward books for private 
use. Although he was not opposed to the friars’ engaging in study 
in accordance with their calling, and although he did not forbid 
the friars the use of books in common, he strongly reprobated the 
keeping of books for private use as being entirely at variance with 
poverty and the total renunciation of material goods.? This we 
may conclude from the testimony of early biographers. 

In Vita Secunda Beati Francisct Thomas de Celano writes of 
our Holy Founder: 


In libris testimoniwm Dei quaerere, non pretium, aedificationem, non 
pulchritudinem edocebat. Paucos tamen haberi volebat, eosdemque ad 
fratrum egentium necessitatem paratos. 


He then relates an incident to illustrate St. Francis’ attitude: 


Unde cum quidam minister libros ambitiosos multumque valentes eius 
licentia retinendos expeteret, audivit ab ipso: ‘‘Librum Evangelii quod 
promisi, pro tuis libris perdere nolo. Tu quidem quod volueris facies; 
mea non fiet licentia laqueus.’’ ” 


The following account is narrated in the Speculum Perfec- 
tionis: 


Brother Richer of the March, noble by lineage and noble by holiness, 
whom Blessed Francis loved with a great love, went one day to visit 
him at the palace of the Bishop of Assisi, and amongst other things, 
speaking to him of the state of the Religion, asked him specially this: 
‘““Tell me, Father, what was your intention when you first had friars, 
and the intention you have now, and believe you will have till the day 
of your death, that I may fully know and bear witness to your wishes 
and intention from the first to the last, whether we cleric-friars who 
possess many books may keep them, as long as it ean be said they are 
those of the Religion?’’ Blessed Francis said to him: ‘‘I tell you, 
Brother, it is, and has been, and will be to the end, if the friars will 


* Cf. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap., Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Studien 
im Franziskanerorden (Freiburg i.B., 1904), pp. 64-88; Hilarin Felder, 
O.F.M.Cap., Die Ideale des Hl. Franziskus von Assisi (Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoeningh, 1923), pp. 433-472; Vittorino Facchinetti, O.F.M., San Francesco. 
D’ Assisi nella Storia, nella Leggende, nell ’Arte (2 ed., Milano: Casa Editrice 
S. Lega Eucaristica, 1926), pp. 343-350; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., 
A Documented History of the Franciscan Order (Milwaukee, Wise. and Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944), pp. 786-796, 892-894; Hermann Fischer, Der heilige 
Franziskus von Assisi waehrend der Jahre 1219-1221 (Freiburg: Verlag der 
Universitaets-Buchhandlung, Otto Gschwend, 1907), pp. 52-59, 

* Thomas de Celano, O.F.M., Vita Secunda S. Francisci Assisiensis, edita a 
PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae (Ad Claras Aquas: Ex Typographia Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae, 1927), n. 62, p. 68. 
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believe, that no friar should possess anything but his habit and cord 
to gird it, and drawers according to the Rule.” 


Brother Richer received an indirect, but definitely negative an- 
swer. The same incident is told by Bartholomaeus de Pisa in his 
book De Conformitate Vitae Beati Francisci.2? 

Another example is related in the Speculum Perfectionis, which 
is perhaps an embellishment of the case referred to by Thomas de 
Celano: 


One day, when Blessed Francis had returned from the parts beyond the 
sea, a certain minister spoke to him about the Chapter on Poverty, 
desiring to know what he wished and understood by it, especially of the 
words contained in the Rule with regard to the Gospel prohibition, 
‘‘Take nothing with you,’’ ete. Blessed Francis answered him: ‘‘I 
understand by this that the friars should possess nothing except their 
habit, with the cord, and drawers, according to the Rule, and shoes when 
it is needful they should wear them.’’ The minister upon this asked 
him, ‘‘What then, am I to do who possess books worth more than fifty 
pounds in money?’’ This he said wishing to have his consent to keep 
his books with a clear conscience, knowing well how strictly Blessed 
Francis understood the Chapter on Poverty, and Blessed Francis re- 
plied: ‘‘I neither wish nor dare to, nor can I, act against my con- 
science and against the perfection of the Holy Gospel which I profess.’’ 
When the minister heard this he grew sad. Blessed Francis, seeing his 
disturbance, with great fervour of spirit said to him, in the person of 
all the friars, ‘‘You wish to have the reputation with men of being 
Friars-Minor, and followers of the Holy Gospel, while’ at the same. time 
you desire to profit by the purse.” 


In another chapter of the same book we read: 


Blessed Francis taught the friars to seek in the books the will of God 
not costliness, examples of edification not their external beauty, desiring 


uThe Mirror of Perfection, being a record of Saint Francis of Assist 
ascribed to his companion Brother Leo of Assisi, and now translated by Con- 
stance, Countess De La Warr (London: Burns & Oates, 1902), Chapter 
Ui pate : 

22 Baie ates de Pisa, ‘‘De Conformitate Vitae Beati Francisci ad 
Vitam Domini Iesu,’’—Analecta Franciscana sive Chronica Aliaque Varia 
Documenta ad Historiam Fratrum Minorum Spectantia, edita a Patribus Col- 
legii S. Bonaventurae adiuvantibus aliis Patribus eiusdem Ordinis (Ad Claras 
Aquas: Ex Typographia Collegii 8. Bonaventurae, 1885- ), IV, 285. 

In regard to the chapter on Poverty Nihil tuleritis in via added to the 
original Rule of 1210, cf. Vlastimil Kybal, Die Ordensregeln des heiligen 
Franz von Assisi und die urspruengliche Verfassung des Minoritenordens 
(Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1915), pp. 40-42, 83-85; Facchinetti, 
San Francesco D’Assisi, pp. 349-350; Fischer, Der hetlige Franziskus von 
Assisi waehrend der Jahre 1219-1221, pp. 58-59. 

4 The Mirror of Perfection, Chapter II, pp. 5-6. 
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they should have few, and those in common, and such as would be useful 
for the needs of all the friars.* 


Bartholomaeus de Pisa states that Brother Leo, the companion 
of St. Francis, was thoroughly conversant with the latter’s mind 
on the possession of books in regard to the observance of the Rule: 
“Hic frater Leo intentionem beati Francisci de libris habendis 


quoad regulae observantiam bene novit, et specialiter, quod nullus 


liber proprius haberetur, sed in communi.” *° 


St. Francis allowed only one exception, as contained in chapter 
three of our present Rule of 1223: “The Clerics shall recite the 
Divine Office according to the use of the Roman Church, except- 
ing the Psalter; for which reason they may have breviaries.” * 


The Present Legislation of the Franciscan Orders 


Let us pass over to the present legislation of the Franciscan 
Orders on the matter of books for private use. 

The Capuchin Order. The Constitutions of the Capuchin Order 
contain the following regulation: 


Since he who does not know how to read and imitate Christ, the Book 
of Life, cannot have learning necessary for preaching, it is enjoined on 
the preachers not to carry with them many books, so that they may 
study Him, in Whom are all the treasures of divine Wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Such books as are necessary for them let them have in common 
and not individually, as was always the intention of our beloved Father. 
It is not, however, forbidden the Superiors to allow some few books 
necessary for one’s duty; nor, in extraordinary cases, even a large 
number of books to those Friars, who, with the merit of obedience and 


* The Mirror of Perfection, Chapter II, p. 10. 


*<<TDe Conformitate Vitae Beati Francisci ad Vitam Domini Iesu’’— 
Analecta Franciscana, IV, 192. 


“ Rule and Testament of Our Seraphic Father S. Francis with the Constitu- 
tions of the Friars Minor Capuchin, p. iv. In the Rule of 1221, St. Francis 
had likewise permitted the brethren to have the books necessary for the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office: ‘‘Propter hoe omnes fratres sive eclerici sive laici 
faciant divinum officium, laudes et orationes, secundum quod debent facere. 
Clerici faciant. officium et dicant pro vivis et pro mortuis secundum consue- 
tudinem clericorum Romanae ecclesiae. Et pro defectu et negligentia fratrum 
dicant omni die ‘Miserere mei, Deus’ et ‘Pater noster’; pro fratribus defunc- 
tis dicant ‘De profundis cum Pater noster.’ Et libros tantum necessarios ad 
implendum eorum officium possint habere; et laicis scientibus legere psalterium 
liceat habere illud. Aliis vero nescientibus litteras librum habere non Jiceat.’’ 
—H. Boehmer, Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi (Tuebingen 
und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, Paul Siebeck, 1904), pp. 3-4, 
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without detriment to regular observance, are occupied in special studies 
proper to the priestly and religious state.¥ 


A glance at the origin and development of these regulations 
will shed light upon the meaning of these passages. The first 
sentence, on preachers taking few books with them on their preach- 
ing tours, goes back to the very beginnings of the Capuchin Order. 
It refers to books for the private use of the preachers. The Con- 
stitutions of 1529 limited the number of books to three provided 
even these were necessary.’® The Constitutions of 1536 added a 
motive for the prohibition to carry many books along: to force the 
preachers to study Christ, because he who does not know how to 
read Christ, the book of Life, lacks the doctrine to preach.”” The 
same thought recurs in all the subsequent editions of the Con- 
stitutions.** It seems to have been a difficult thing to keep the 
preachers within the limit of a few books, since the General Chap- 
ters of the Order held in 1602, 1625, 1633, and in 1637 had to 
repeat the prohibition of carrying more than a few, necessary 


% Art. 211. The English translation of the Constitutions here obscures the 
exact meaning of certain passages of the official Latin text. The phrases 
inaccurately rendered will be indicated in italics: ‘‘Quoniam qui Christum 
librum vitae legere et imitari nescit, doctrinam quam praedicet, non habet ; 
idcirco concionatoribus iniungitur ne secum multos deferant libros, ut illi 
studeant, in quo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei. Libri vero 
nobis necessarii in commune et non in privatum habeantur, cum haec semper 
mens fuerit dulcissimi nostri Patris Francisci. Attamen non prohibetur, quo- 
minus Superiores aliquos paucos libros ad uswm possint concedere fratribus 
officio necessarios, et in casu extraordinario, etiam numero majori iis qui, 
obedientiae merito et absque regularis observantiae detrimento, specialibus 
studiis statui religioso et sacerdotali congruentibus dant operam.’’ 

®N, 22—Le Prime Costituzioni dei Frati Minori Minori Cappuccini di 
San Francesco, [edited by Eduard d’Alencon, O.F.M.Cap.] (Roma: Curia Gen- 
eralizia, 1913), p. 23; cited hereafter as Le Prime Costttuzioni. 

2 Nn. 116, 121—Primigeniae Legislationis Ordinis Fratrum Capuccinorum 
Textus Originales seu Constitutiones Anno 1536 Ordinatae et Anno 1552 Recog- 
nitae cum Historica Introductione copiosisque Adnotationibus edidit P. Eduar- 
dus Alenconiensis, O.M.Cap. (Romae: Curia Generalis Fr. Minorum Capuc- 
cinorum, 1928), pp.73-75; cited hereafter as Primigeniae Legislationis O.F.M.- 
Cap. Textus Originales. 

21 Nn. 116-121—Primigeniae Legislationis O.F.M.Cap. Textus Originales, 
pp. 73, 75; Constitutiones Fratrum Minorum 8. Francisci Capuccinorum Anni 
1643, quas latine ad verbum, juxta textum authenticum, expressit,et annotavit 
R. P. Coelestinus a Viroviaco, Minister Provincialis, Prov. Min Cap. Holl.- 
Belgicae (Tornaci Nerviorum: Ex officina 8. Joannis Ey. Desclee, Lefebvre 
et Soc., 1876), Cap. IX, Art. XX, pp. 101-102; Constitutiones Fratrum Mino- 
rum S. Francisci Capuccinorum a Pio PP. X Approbatae (Romae: Ex Typa- 
graphia Polyglotta Vaticana, 1909), Art. 189. 
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books.?? In regard to the other friars, not preachers, the Constitu- 
tions of 1529 stated that these friars may be allowed to have a 
small spiritual book and the breviary for their use, but no other 
books.?® The General Chapter of 1549 forbade the lay brothers 
to have any book whatsoever except the Rule.* It seems that 
about the year 1637 it was the practice for the Provincial Supe- 
rior to assign the book to a certain house of the province when he 
gave a friar preacher the permission to have a book for his own 
use. The General Chapter of that year made the following regu- 
lation: the Fathers Provincial shall not allow to the preachers 
more than one or two authors for their own use, and that for a 
definite time only; nor may they allow them other books until the 
preacher has restored the book to the house to which the book was 
assigned by the Provincial when he granted permission to use the 
book.”* 

The last sentence of art. 211 permitting the superiors to allow 
a few books necessary for one’s occupation, and even many books 
to those engaged in special studies, dates from the General Chap- 
ter of 1884. At this chapter it was decreed as follows: 


The libraries shall be adapted to the present status of the sciences 
and shall be furnished as well as possible with the principal works of 
the ancient and modern writers. Hence we do not approve the private 
use of books, those few excepted which are needed for the fulfillment 
of one’s own duty. The Provincials, however, may permit a larger num- 
ber of books to those friars who are engaged in special studies or in 
scientific or literary labors.” 


2<¢Collectio Authentica Ordinationum ac decisionum Capitulorum General- 
ium Ordinis Minorum 8. Francisci Capuccinorum edita jussu Reverendissimi 
P. Fr. Bernardi ab Andermatt, Totius Praefati Ordinis Ministri Generalis,’’ 
Capitulum Generale XXIV (1602), n. 7—Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minoruwm 
Capuccinorum (Romae, 1884- ), V (1889, 167-168, [cited hereafter as 
“‘Collectio Authentica’’— AOFMCap.]; ‘‘Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum 
Generale XXIX (1625), n. 18—AOFMCap., VI (1890), 71; ‘‘Collectio Au- 
thentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XXX (1633), n. 8—AOFMCap., VI (1890), 
138; ‘‘Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XXXI (1637), n. 42— 
AOFMCap., VI (1902), 175. 

7 .N. 22—Le Prime Costituziont, p. 23. 

*«<Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale VII (1549), n. 8—AOFM- 
Cap., V (1889), 74-75. 4 

* <<Collectio Authentica,’’? Capitulum Generale XXXI (1637), n. 42— 
AOFMCap., VI (1890), 175. 

**<‘Ordinationes Capituli Generalis LXV Auctoritate Apostolica Editae et 
berate 5 art. 33, 6°—AOFMCap., II (1885), 234-235; translated by the 
writer. 
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During the following years a commentary on the decrees of this 
General Chapter was published in the Analecta Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum Capuccinorum. In reference to the decree just quoted, 
the author of the commentary writes:, 


It is quite proper to allow with moderation and restraint each friar 
to have books for daily use; but the friars should beware lest under 
this pretext they increase the number of such books. The latter must 
be disapproved. In regard to those few Fathers who are at times per- 
mitted the use of a larger number of books for some special scholarly 
work, the superiors should be neither too rigorous nor too lenient in 
the matter; let them promote, not extinguish a particular love of study; 
they should not suppress special talents, but should rather encourage 
and aid them. Those subjects, however, who are allowed to engage in 
special studies, ought to be conspicuous for humility, whole-hearted sub- 
mission and in the religious spirit because, if knowledge be misused, 
the ardor of charity and devotion is better than the light of fatuous 
learning.” 


In 1889, shortly after the General Chapter of 1884, a new edition 
of the Expositio Regulae by Albertus a Bulsano, O.F.M.Cap. was 
published. His remarks about books for private use also merit 
being quoted: 


If the libraries are well arranged and abundantly supplied with the 
necessary and useful books, many of the irregularities and abuses are 
averted which easily arise when the individual friars are practically 
forced to procure the necessary books for their own simple use and to 
take them along from place to place. But, no matter how well supplied 
with books the libraries are, the friars should, nevertheless, be permitted 
to have for their own simple use some books,. especially ascetical ones 
for spiritual reading and meditation, and also a dogmatic or moral 
Theology not only so that these matters become firmly fixed in the 
memory through frequent reading and repetition but also in order that 
the frairs be not obliged to run back to the library for every little 
doubt that may arise. Moreover, the very nature of their office requires 
that preachers and lectors be given broader permission in this matter.” 


Some of the older Capuchin expositors of the Rule, however, took 


27 ¢<Commentaria circa Ordinationes et Decreta Novissimi Capituli Generalis 
LXV’’— AOFMCap., IV (1888), 219. The above and following passages 
quoted from this commentary have been translated by the present writer. 

% Albertus a Bulsano, O.F.M.Cap., Expositio Regulae FF. Minorum 8. P. 
Francisci Assis. ex declarationibus Romanorum Pontificum, 8. Bonaventura, 
aliisque probatis auctoribus congesta (editio novissima, Mediolani: Ex Typis 
Seraphini Ghezzi, 1889), pp. 483-484; hereafter cited as Expositio Regulae. 
Passage translated by the writer. A revised edition of this work was published 


in 1932. 
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a more severe attitude and warned against the dangers of violat- 
ing poverty by possessing superfluous books.” 

The Friars Minor. The Constitutions of the Friars Minor order 
the superiors to supply the students with the necessary books: 
“The prelates shall take diligent care to provide their students 
with the things requisite for study, and especially with books and 
equipment.” *° A general permission seems to be given allowing 
the students after the completion of their studies to keep the text- 
books for their habitual use as lifelong companions: “They [the 
lectors] shall adopt no textbooks except those approved by the 
Minister Provincial with his Definitorium. Other things being 
equal, let the authors of our Order be preferred. The textbooks 
shall be left to the habitual use of the students.” ** The superiors 
were already empowered to permit this by the Statutum pro studiis 
regendis approved in 1905.” A preliminary draft of the proposed 
Statutum with a commentary thereon was published a few years 
previously in the Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. Speaking of 
textbooks, the author of the commentary noted that in some prov- 
inces it was the practice to pass the textbooks on to the new 
students after the previous students using them had completed 
their course of studies. This was done, he says, to avoid the ex- 
pense of always buying new copies or to prevent the friars from 
later on having such books in their cells while the library is well 
supplied with them. He did not consider this practice to be a 
praiseworthy love of poverty since it is not only useful but even 
necessary to recall frequently to mind during one’s life the things 
learned with great effort over several years. For this reason, he 
concludes, the books with which they may cultivate the talents, 
memory and flower of youth should always be at hand.*? How- 
ever, as Sleutjes remarks, it would be an abuse to take along 

* E.g. Bernardo da Bologna, O.F.M.Cap., Lezioni sopra la Regola dei Frati 
Minori di S. Francesco (3 ed., Bologna, 1764), Lezione XXVII, § VII, pp. 
392-393; Samuele Majocchi di Lodi, O.F.M.Cap., Esposizione Ascetico-Morale 
della Regola Minoritana (Piacenza, 1856), pp. 456-471. 

UAT ie Oe 

SAT beads 

* «“<“Decretum de Statutis pro studiis regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum,”’’ 
art. 26—<Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882- “ 


XXIV (1905), 153; hereafter cited as AOFM. 


“De Studiis. Schema Statutorum pro studiis regendis in Ordine Fratrum 
Minorum,’’—AOFM, XVII (1898), 127. : 
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almost a whole library or several boxes of other things for one’s 
perpetual and exclusive use when being transferred from one 
friary to another so that it looks more like the migration of a 
wealthy man than of a poor Friar Minor; and the sin of proprie- 
torship is committed if he lacks permission to take these books 
along with him although he had permission to use them at the 
friary where he had been stationed.** ; 

The Third Order Regular. According to the Constitutions of 
the Third Order Regular books for private use may be permitted, 
but they must be few in number and necessary for the sacred 
ministry or one’s office: 


The Superiors may permit the Friars who are transferred to another 
place to take with them the clothes destined for their own use and some 
few books required for their sacred ministry or office, but they shall 
take care not to permit too great an expense for the cartage.* 


The Friars Minor Conventual. The Constitutions of the Friars 
Minor Conventual make no special mention of books for the pri- 
vate use of the friars. This matter, therefore, seems to be regu- 
lated by the general norms, set up in the Constitutions, concerning 
Common Life, for instance: 


It is within the power of the Provincial Chapter or Definitory to pre- 
seribe those things which are considered practically conductive toward 
the observance of common life in the province. Furthermore, it has the 
right to draw up a list of the necessaries which the respective Superiors 
definitely and undoubtedly are to provide for each and every one of 
their friars at stated times and as often as in individual cases, in view 
of the needs of persons, places, and circumstances, they should be sup- 
plied.* 

To the Minister General, with the advice and consent of his Assis- 
tants, is given the power to urge, determine, decide, prescribe, or judge 


3 Michael Sleutjes, O.F.M., Commentarius in Constitutiones Generales Frat- 
rum Minorum (Ad Claras Aquas: Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
1915), I, 387; cited hereafter as Commentarius. 

The Province of Santa Barbara of the Friars Minor enacted the following 
ordinance concerning books for private use: ‘‘In casu translationis fratres 
secum ferre possunt vestimenta et manuscripta atque unum alterumve librum 
devotionis; pro aliis libris vel rebus secum ferendis indigent licentia in 
seriptis Ministri Provincialis. Patres, quibus ob specialia studia libri quidam 
a Ministro Provinciali concessi fuerunt, in usum proprium eos habere ac secum 
ferre possunt, exceptis semper libris ad bibliothecam pertinentibus. ’’—Ordi- 
nationes Provinciales Provinciae Californiensis S. Barbarae Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum (San Francisco, California., 1941), n. 61. 

% Art. 186. 

% Art. 403. 
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all those things which concern the observance of the common life, taking 
into consideration the places, difficulties, and other circumstances.” 

In order that the friars may most diligently’ observe religious poverty 
as they have firmly promised, the, acts of proprietorship by which holy 
poverty may be ‘easily violated are here listed so that the friars may 
with holy fear guard against them. .. . 2) Whoever upon his own 
authority against the will of his Superior takes for the special use of 
himself or others a thing common to all the friars, such as books, cloth- 
ing, etc.™ 


Conclusion 


A comparison of the legislation of the four Franciscan Orders 
discloses no important difference between them in the matter of 
books for. private use by the friars. The entire question may be 
summed up as follows: 


a) From the viewpoint of the vow of poverty, no friar in 
solemn vows is capable of owning any. books, nor can he have the 
independent right to use or dispose of any book. With the permis- 
siot of the ‘competent superior he may have the simple use. of 
books for his own private use and keep them for the duration of 
the permission and of the strict or broad need of them. With the 
proper permission he may take such books not assigned to the 
library along with him when being transferred from one friary 
to another; -but the permission to take books along with him is 
not of itself included in the permission to have the book for his 
own personal use. The superiors, on their part, cannot validly 
grant: an irrevocable permission. This would amount,to the con- 
cession of an independent right. 

b) Although the practice of having books for one’s personal, 
‘though simple use is a greater or less deviation from the principle 
of strictly perfect common life and from the spirit of most high 
poverty, the fulfillment of one’s duties or the performance of spe- 
cial work allowed to a friar at times renders some exception 
necessary or very useful. 


c) St. Francis was opposed to the private use of books with 
the exception of the breviary; he desired the books to be had in 
common, ready for those who needed them. The practice of the 
Franciscan Orders down the centuries has been almost as, though 


* Art. 407. 
* Art. 410. 
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slightly less strict. Their present legislation does allow for the 
private use of a few books; in exceptional cases even a larger 
number of books may be permitted when necessary. 

d) Nevertheless, the superiors cannot lawfully permit the use 
of things (books, for instance) which, according to the laws and 
customs of the Order, are superfluous. Hence, when the books in 
the friary library amply suffice and there is no special need or 
benefit in having certain books for personal use, the latter become 
superfluous, and permission to have them must be refused. For 
the same reason, the permission must be a temporary one because, 
when the need or special benefit has ceased, these books become 
superfluous for the friar in question. The need or special bene- 
fit may, however, in some instances continue for an indefinite time 
or even for life. 

In general, the superiors should foster not only intellectual 
activity and well regulated study but also the spirit of poverty and 
detachment. On account of the danger of irregularities and abuses 
creeping in, the private use of a large number of books ought not 
to be easily permitted. To carry around a private library after 
the manner of educated secular people seems somewhat far re- 
moved from the ideal of poverty and the abdication of the things 
of this world. Hence, it seems preferable to limit the permission 
with a number of restrictions: for instance, 1) to require permis- 
sion for each individual book; 2) to restrict the permission to a 
definite time, at the lapse of which a renewal may be requested ; 
3) expressly to restrict the permission to the duration of the spe- 
cial work for which the book is needed; 4) to limit the permit 
to a definite place, e.g., the friary to which the friar is presently 
assigned; 5) to require the written permission of the Minister 
Provincial for taking a book along when being transferred to 
another friary. No hard and fast rules can be given; much must 
be left to the prudent judgment of the superiors; but, to prevent 
arbitrary grants or refusals as well as to preserve charity and 
uniformity throughout a province, it is advisable that the matter 
be regulated for the entire province by the competent. authorities. 
For the rest, the superiors ought to avert the need of books for 
private use by keeping the library well supplied with books and 
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with a sufficient number of copies of certain books for the needs 
of the members of the community. 


II 
The Library Room 


The observance of perfect common life requires that there be. 
community rooms wherein are kept the clothing, food, and various 
other furnishings needed by the religious. In like manner, the 
books necessary for the friars should be had in common and not 
in private, since this was always the mind of our most beloved 
Father Francis.*® The necessity of a library or common room 
for the books intended for the use of the community arises, there- 
fore, first of all from the obligation of perfect common life. 

A library or special room for this purpose is, moreover, made 
obligatory by the Constitutions of each of our Orders. Thus, the 
General Constitutions of the Friars Minor state: 

We ordain that in each convent the Superiors designate some place 
which they shall furnish with books for the convenience and use of the 


religious, and this in so far-as the alms permit, and as it shall seem 
necessary, taking, moreover, our status into consideration.” 


The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual ordain as 
follows: 


In all convents, especially in the larger ones and where seminaries 
have been erected, a library shall be established. 


The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular rule that 


In each convent there shall be a convenient place for the library in 
which the books of the community shall be kept.” 


Finally, in the Constitutions of the Capuchin Order we read: 


The better to observe poverty and forthwith to remove from the hearts 
of the brethren all particularity and feelings of attachment to things, 
it is ordained that in all our Houses there shall be a suitable library in 
which the Holy Scriptures, the works of the devout and holy Doctors, 
and other necessary books, ancient and modern, shall be kept.* ‘ 


® Cf. Constitutions O.F.M.Cap., art. 211. 

Art. 280. 

9 Art. 441. 

® Art. 134. 

“Art.212, Translation of this passage revised by the writer. 
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The matter of books, catalogues and registers will be discussed 
further on. Otherwise, the Constitutions are silent about the 
equipment of the library room.** This is wisely left indefinite 
in order to allow for the varying needs of the different houses 
and localities. The library ought to be a convenient and attractive 
place for study and the consultation of books. What the well- 
equipped library should have, is the topic of another paper.** The 
poverty of our state must, indeed, be observed in regard to library 
furnishings. On the other hand, this is not one of those matters 
in which the Rule of St. Francis prescribes strict necessity ; great 
usefulness, necessitas accomodata, suffices. 

A special student library separate from the community library 
is prescribed for the Third Order Regular and for the Friars 
Minor. The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular make the 
following regulation: 

Besides the community library there shall also be a smaller library 
for the use of the students, in which books for classwork together with 


ascetical works shall be kept. 


These books shall be bought from the provincial fund, and conse- 
quently may be transferred from one house of studies to another.* 


The present Statutum pro studiis regendis in the Order of Friars 
Minor contain a similar provision: 


The Minister Provincial and Prefect should take care that in each house 
of study there shall be a special library suitable for the students, in 
which books and other appurtenants are at their disposal.” 


The former Statutum of 1905 indicated that it should be a small 
library containing the principal works most conductive to the 
cultivation of the mind,** especially (adds Sleutjes) those which, 
in the judgment of the lectors, are more suitable for present 


44 The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual merely state: ‘‘Cabinets 
with shelves, books, and other things pertaining to a library shall be carefully 
furnished.’ ’—Art. 441. 

* August Reyling, O.F.M., Library Equipment and Management. 

*Art. 142, 143. 

“' Statutes for Regulating Studies in the Order of Friars Minor, translated 
by the Student Clerics of Theology (Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Calif.), 
Chapter ITI, n. 12. 

48 << Decretum de Statutis pro studiis regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum,’’ 
art. 7—AOFM, XXIV (1905), 151-152. 
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studies.*® The author of the commentary on the preliminary text 
of the Statutuwm of 1905 stated the reasons for such a special 
library. The students, he says, should, of course, have their own 
textbooks. Besides the textbooks, however, they also have need of 
consulting other works. The province cannot provide each student 
with the latter; and even if the province could do so, it would 
not accord with seraphic poverty. On the other hand, if the stu- 
dents frequently go to the friary library, proper discipline is not 
benefited thereby; because not all the books kept in the library 
are permissible to hands so tenderly young; because the Fathers 
of the community, from whom the students must be kept segre- 
gated, study in the library; and because the young men, lovers 
of freedom, would go wandering uselessly about the house under 
the pretext of going to the library. Nothing, however, is to be 
feared, he says, from this special, small library though it be open 
even daily to the young friars. Sometimes, no doubt, it will not 
be necessity but curiosity which moves them to page the books; 
but, such curiosity is very useful if the art of reading books with 
profit has been acquired; a young friar who is prompted by a 
love of reading gives greater hope than one who is held in check 
by cold indifference. For the rest, he writes, if excesses are com- 
mitted so that the daily classwork is neglected, it pertains to the 
lectors to bring the erring back to their duties.®° 

The Capuchin legislation wants the library to be reserved for 
the uses proper to a library: “Superiors shall not permit the 
libraries to be used for any other purpose,” >? for instance, as a 
store room for clothing and other articles’?; but, the monthly 
theological conferences may be held in the library.** 

The special place for forbidden books will be discussed in the 
following section. 


* Sleutjes, ‘‘Commentarius in Constitutiones Generales Fratrum Minorum,’’ 
—AOFM, XXV (1906), 136. 

°<<De Studiis. Schema Statutorum pro studiis regendis in Ordine Fratrum 
Minorum,’’—AOFM, XVII (1898), 127. 

" Ordinances of the General Chapters of the Order of Friars Minor Capu- 
chin, Ord. 279. 

“*“Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XLIX (1747), n. 26— 
AOFMCap., VIII (1892), 176-177. 

Ordinances of the General Chapters of the Order of Friars Minor Capu- 
chin, Ord. 266, §2. 
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III 
The Library Collection of Books 


The library is the community room housing the collection of 
books intended for the use of the members of the community. 
What have the Franciscan Orders legislated about the books to 
be found in this collection, the books to be excluded, and about 
the selection and acquisition of books ? 


The Books Which the Library Should Contain 


The Constitutions of the Friars Minor, of the Friars Minor 
Conventual, and of the Third Order Regular contain little or 
nothing specific about the books to be found in the library. In 
regard to periodicals and daily papers we find the following regu- 
lation in the Constitutions of the Friars Minor: 

Only those periodicals shall be admitted by the Superiors which con- 
tain sound doctrine and may be of use to the religious. Let only a few 


approved daily papers be permitted. These must be placed in the com- 
mon room for the priests.™ 


The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular merely state that 
the special library for the students should contain books for class- 
work together with ascetical works.” 
The legislation of the Capuchin Order, however, is more de- 
tailed here. The Constitutions ordain that 
. - - in each house there shall be a suitable library, in which the Holy 


Scriptures, the works of the devout and holy Doctors, and other neces- 
sary books, ancient and modern, shall be kept.” 


The Ordinances of the General Chapters add this provision: 


Our libraries shall be adapted to the present state of knowledge and 
education. The best ancient and modern works should be procured if 
at all possible.” 


The latter regulation dates from the General Chapter of 1884. 
The author of the commentary on the decrees of this General 
Chapter urged that the following classes of works be had in all 
~ & Art. 283, 

Art. 142. 


MrAYts 2125 
* Ord. 279. 
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our libraries, even in those of the smaller houses: the works of 
the principal Fathers (of the Church), Theologians, Canonists, 
Expositors of the Rule, Chroniclers of the Order, Philosophers, 
and Historians; the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaventure and of St. 
Thomas; the Bullarium of the Order; some of the best and com- 
plete collections of the Acts of the Holy See; the works of Fer- 
raris, Cornelius a Lapide, and of Benedict XIV ; the better known 
dictionaries and encyclopedias; and finally all the more recent . 
works of importance on moral theology being published from time 
to time because the newer editions and the latest works always 
contain new things very necessary for confessors: to know. Al- 
though written nearly sixty years ago, his recommendations still 
retain their value. In 1911, the Minister General of the Capu- 
chin Order, Pacificus a Sejano, issued a Monitum on “Libraries 
.to be properly furnished.” Among other things he said: 

We earnestly exhort our Superiors in the Lord to give diligent care 
to and make unceasing efforts toward the wise development of the 
libraries of our friaries. Let them see to it that the libraries be fur- 
nished with the works not only of the past but also of the present age, 
especially patristic, theological, philosophical and historical works, as 
far as our poverty. allows, and that the libraries be supplied with the 
works of greater renown. Thus, the priests of the Order will with greater 
pleasure frequent the library; and finding therein the best food of 
learning and the choice delights of wisdom, they will refrain from the 


private use of books, according to the spirit of our Constitutions; more- 
over, outsiders visiting our libraries will be edified.” 


In general, therefore, we might say: Not only by reason of 
canon 129,°° but also in virtue of our vocation and of our duties 
as preachers, confessors and guides of souls, we are obliged in 
conscience to study and improve our knowledge for the better ful- 
fillment of our duties, always, however, with subordination to the 
primary obligation of religious life, the acquisition of perfection 
and the sanctification of our souls. The library should, therefore, 
be well supplied with the best and most useful works in all the 

* ““Commentaria circa. Ordinationes et Decreta Novissimi Capituli Generalis 


LXV,’’—AOFMCap., IV (1888), 218: Also confer the passage from Viator 


a Coccaleo, O.F.M.Cap., quoted by Albertus a Bulsano, Expositio Regulaé 
(ed. 1889), pp. 482-483. 


*“*Monitum De Bibliothecis rite instruendis,’? —40FMC ap., XXVII 
(1911), 224. Passage translated by the present writer. 
“ «¢Clerici studia, praesertim sacra, recepto sacerdotio, ne intermittant; ...’’ 
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ecclesiastical branches of knowledge, not only the works of the 
modern writers but also those of the former classical ages of 
ecclesiastical learning. The profane branches of knowledge ob- 
viously hold a secondary place. Yet, the library should also con- 
tain a few of the better works in these branches since they are 
often useful to a better understanding and application of philo- 
sophical and theological knowledge. 

Does the poverty proper to the followers of St. Francis place 
restrictions upon the size of the library and its collection of books ? 
Are we obliged to confine ourselves to the most necessary books 
and forgo those which are dispensable but very useful, in order 
not to offend against poverty? St. Francis was utterly opposed 
to the private use of books, the breviary excepted; the books for 
the use of the friars were to be had in common. Even in regard 
to the common collection St. Francis conceived of it as being 
limited to a small number of books. “Paucos tamen haberi vole- 
bat [libros] eosdemque ad fratrum egentium necessitatem para- 
tos” says Thomas de Celano.** St. Francis, however, apparently 
relented somewhat toward the end of his life when the friars were 
engaging themselves to a greater extent in studies so necessary 
for their preaching activity.® 

Franciscan poverty does not restrict our libraries to the most 
necessary books; but, it does prohibit the acquisition of useless 
and superfluous ones. It is required and sufficient that the books 
be truly useful and proper for the friars to read. Of course, the 
purchase of new acquisitions must be kept within the bounds of 
the means which the friary has available for this purpose, and 
moderation in accordance with the spirit of poverty should be 
observed. With the foregoing in mind we may now recognize the 
full meaning of the following passages from the Constitutions of 
the Friars Minor and of the Capuchins: 


We ordain that in each convent the Superiors designate some place 

~ which they shall furnish with books for the convenience and use of the 

religious, and this in so far as the alms permit, and as it shall seem 
necessary, taking, moreover, our status into consideration.” 


6 Thomas de Celano, Vita Secunda S. Francisci Assisiensis, n. 62, p. 68. 

A further discussion of the testimony of the early chroniclers on this 
matter may be found in Felder, Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Studien im 
Franziskanerorden, pp. 84-87. 

83 Constitutions O.F.M., art. 280. 
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. . In each House there shall be a suitable library, in which the Holy 
Scriptures, the works of the devout and holy Doctors, and other neces- 
sary books, ancient and modern shall be kept.* 


Of course, the need and utility of certain books will in practice 
be weighed differently by different persons. One who is a “book- 
worm,” a person very interested in profound study, looks at books 
with different eyes than one whose love of study is nearly zero. 
The former highly prizes the volumes rich in source material, the 
ancient tomes, and the like; the latter considers most of these 
books as superfluous and as uselessly occupying space on the 
shelves. This may be one reason why the Constitutions are so 
severe about keeping the library collection intact. 

Precious books, that is, books having great value because of 
their doctrine and contents, are not on that account opposed to 
poverty. If such are very useful, they may be procured.® 


Books Not to Be Kept in Our Libraries 


In general, one might say that books which are dangerous to 
faith or morals and books that are entirely useless or frivolous 
should not be found or kept in our libraries 

According to the Constitutions of the Capuchin Order, “books 
that are really useless, frivolous and dangerous, which make a 
man worldly rather than Christian, shall not be kept in our 
Houses. If such are found there, let them be removed according 
to the prudent orders of the Higher Superiors.” * Prior to 1909, 
the Constitutions, beginning with those of 1536, spoke only of 
the “useless books of the Gentiles, which make a man more pagan 
than Christian.” The Constitutions of'1536 ordered that, if such 
were found in our libraries, they be given to the poor according 
to the directions issued by the Vicar Provincial or Vicar Gen- 
eral.’ The Constitutions of 1552 and those of 1643, however, 
commanded that these books be restored to the owners or be 
burned as directed by the Provincial or the General.** The text 

* Constitutions O.F.M.Cap., art. 212. 


© Albertus a Bulsano, Expositio Regulae (ed. 1889), p. 304. 
* Art. 212. 


*N. 121—Primigeniae Legislationis O.F.M.Cap. Textus Originales, pp. 75-76, 


* Loc. cit.; Constitutiones Fratrwm Minorwm 8. Francisci Capuccinorum 
Anm 1643, Cap. IX, art. XX. 
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of the law was slightly modified by the Constitutions of 1909 
and the present ones of 1925. They forbid not only the truly 
useless books but also the frivolous and dangerous ones to be kept 
in our libraries; and, if found there, they must be by all means 
removed in accordance with the directions given by the higher 
superiors. Hence, the decision whether a given book already as- 
signed to the library falls within these categories as well as the 
decision determining what should be done with the book seems 
reserved to the higher superiors; the librarians or the local supe- 
rior apparently may not decide the matter on their own authority. 
The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular ordain that 
“newspapers and periodicals which in any way attack the truth 
shall not be permitted.” °° 
May books forbidden by the natural law or by the positive law 
or decree of the Church be kept in our libraries? Sometimes a 
friar engaged in certain work or in certain special studies finds 
it necessary or at least very useful to read certain forbidden books. 
May books of this kind be kept in our libraries for such eventuali- 
ties; and, if so, how must they be kept? Explicit legislation on 
the matter is found in the Constitutions of the Friars Minor, 
Friars Minor Conventual and of the Third Order Regular. That 
of the Friars Minor reads as follows: 
In our libraries there shall be a small place set apart where books 
prohibited by the Holy See, or in anyway dangerous, shall be carefully 


guarded. They shall be given only to religious who have an Apostolic 
Indult and the permission of the Superior to read them.” 


The prescription of carefully guarding the special place for such 
books seems to imply that the place be kept under lock and key 
and that the key be kept by the librarian or the superior. The 
Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual make this regula- 
tion: 


Books, however, which are in any way indecent, or which depart from 
right morals, or which have been condemned by the Holy See are not 
to be kept in the library except under lock and key. Much less may 
such books be kept in the private rooms of the friars. Disobedience in 
this matter is to be punished rather severely by the Visitators.” 


* Art. 141. 
7 Art. 284. 
™ Art. 444, 
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The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular agree substantially 
with the foregoing by saying: 
Books prohibited by the natural law or by the Church shall be under 


lock and key; nor shall they be given out except to those who have a 
legitimate license to read them.” 


Since the legislation of the three Orders just mentioned is ap- 
proved by the Holy See, permission is thereby given to keep for- 
bidden books in their libraries under the precautions stipulated. 
These precautions are only an application of the general rule of 
canon 1403, §2 whereby those who have the permission to read 
and keep forbidden books are obliged sub gravi to guard these 
books in such a manner that they do not come into the hands of 
others. 

In reference to the Capuchin Order, neither the Constitutions 
nor the Ordinances of the General Chapters have a word to say 
about forbidden books. However, Pope Benedict XIV, on May 
10, 1752, granted permission for forbidden books to be kept in 
the libraries of our houses with the stipulation that these books be 
kept under lock and key and that the key be retained by the local 
superior or the librarian.”* 

Finally, the Constitutions of the Capuchin Order impose on the 
superiors the duty of watching over the books, ete., brought into 
friaries and read by the friars: 

In order that the precious treasure of faith, together with sound 
doctrine may be safeguarded, it is expressly enjoined on Provincial and 
Local Superiors carefully to watch over the books, publications, papers 
and periodicals that are admitted into our Friaries. And let them punish, 
without respect to persons, those who read what savours of a worldly 
and profane spirit. And let them forbid the reading of books, in which 
dangerous doctrines of suspect and injurious novelty are set forth, and 
which, as experience proves, corrupt the mind and heart, and little by 


little imperceptibly lead away from the teaching of Christ and his 
Church.” 


The Selection and Acquisition of Books for the Library 
It is not intended that the collection of books contained in 


™ Art. 140. 

" Bullariwm Ordinis FF. Min. Capuccinorum (10 vols., vol. I-VII, Romae 
1740-1752; vol. VIII-X, Oeniponte, 1883-1885), VII, 186-187; cited hereafter 
as Bullar. Cap. 

™ Art. 245. 
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the library be a fixed, closed collection never to be increased. Many 
new and useful books are published from time to time. The oppor- 
tunity, moreover, of acquiring valuable older works often presents 
itself. Whose duty, then, is it to procure new acquisitions; who 
selects the books to be obtained; and, should any part of the 
friary’s funds be set aside for this purpose ? 

The duty of procuring books for the library rests principally 
with the local superior. Just as it is his responsibility to provide 
for the needs of the community in matters pertaining to divine 
worship, clothing, food and other furnishings, so also is it his 
duty to provide for the library. In fact, the library should be 
given a high priority rating. In his exposition of the Rule Viator 
a Cocaleo, O.F.M.Cap. writes: 


Superest ut de bibliothecis aliqua dicantur, ne posteaquam milites ad 
bellum instruxerimus et paraverimus, arma postea desint, quibus rem 
bellicam gestent. Bibliothecae hoe nostro aevo, quantum ubique gen- 
tum excolantur, nemo nostri ignorat. Sed potiori jure a Religionibus 
eura haec impedi debet; cum certum sit, postquam Sanctuarium Domini 
primum locum in coenobio Bibliothecae deberi. Hine studiosae Religiosi 
applicationes ad binos hos scopos collimare debent, ad Templum et ad 
Bibliotheeam; in Templo pro voluntatis sanctificatione, in Bibliotheca 
vero pro illustratione mentis, cum juxta S. Chrysostomwm (Hom. 3. de 
Laz.) ‘‘fieri non possit, ut quisquam salutem consequatur, nisi perpetuo 
versetur in lectione.’’ Sed inutile erit hoc monitum, si Bibliotheca neces- 
saria sua supellectili careat, et plutei inopes sint.” 


The author of the commentary on the decrees of the General 
Chapter of the Capuchin Order, held in 1884, wrote the following 
beautiful but earnest exhortation to Guardians on their duties 
toward the library of the house: 


The libraries must with diligent care and unceasing labor be kept in 
order and from time to time be enriched with useful books. 

1° Guardians who are negligent in this matter cause the gradual 
multiplication of private libraries, make the library room itself dis- 
agreeable, foster ignorance, idleness and negligence in their subjects. 
Friaries having prudent guardians, even if the friaries be poor, small 
or situated in the more humble localities, will have carefully laid up a 
very useful and suitable collection of books, and their respective libraries 
will be very much used by the Fathers. 

2° If they are well arranged, adapted to the present state of knowl- 
edge, and equipped with tables, chairs, and all other things necessary 


% Quoted by Albertus a Bulsano, Expositio Eegulae (ed. 1889), p. 482. 
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for writing, our libraries will at once manifest the courtesy and regu- 
larity of the friary; whereas libraries that are disorderly, filled with 
dust and dirt and lacking in the proper equipment denote ignorance 
on the part of the Guardians and neglect of studies on the part of the 
subjects. Hence, it is, most expedient that the Guardians be very 
sollicitous in this matter, not only for the sake of the friars but also 
for the preservation of the good reputation of the Order amongst regu- 
lars and seculars. 


3° In procuring books the Guardian should pay attention to the 
quality and suitability of the books rather than to their number and 
diversity. ... - 

4° Truly provident and prudent Guardians find it possible to procure 
some ordinary books every month. And those Guardians merit high 
praise who do not let their three-year term of office expire without hav- 
ing furnished the library with some notable opus, as a sort of monument 
to their guardianate. Thus did our ancient Fathers act, who, though 
most poor, nevertheless very generously supplied the friary libraries with 
the great works of the principal and best authors. Let these things be 
kept in mind by those who in practice can be called adversaries of the 
larger tomes and in-folio volumes but who avidly collect only the 
smaller, lighter works and useless opuscula to the great detriment of 
worth-while study. 

5° The poverty of the friary is no excuse because unfortunately negli- 
gence regarding books gives rise to all-absorbing desires for other 
things. Consequently, those who have les3 appreciation of the useful- 
ness of books readily make other, useless expenditures on account of the 
ignorance of their mind and the levity and inconstancy of their con- 
duct.. Therefore, when procuring things for the community (besides the 
sustenance of the friars) let all Guardians attend firstly to the church, 
secondly to the library, and then only to the other less urgent improve- 
ments of the house.” 


The duty as well as the right of ordering and of accepting new 
acquisitions per se belongs to the local superior who may, however, 
exercise this function either personally or through others, such 
as, the oeconomus or the librarian. It seems advisable that the 
librarian be commissioned, as a rule, to order the books. This 
arrangement would relieve the superior of much work, and the 
librarian is often better acquainted with the publishing houses 
and bookstores from which the desired books may be ordered. The 
librarian might be given a general permission to order books as 
long as he stays within the allotted annual budget; or the approval 
of the superior may be required for each order placed, if the 
proper authorities see fit. 


6 «¢Commentaria circa Ordinationes et Decreta Novissimi Capituli Generalis 
LXV,’’—AOFMCap., IV (1888), 218. 
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Since it belongs to the local superior to provide for the increase 
of the library, it is also per se his right to select the books to be 
procured, But, as Sleutjes aptly points out, the superiors should 
not insist too much upon their own judgment; they should also 
consider the views and reasonable desires of the other friars hav- 
ing a legitimate interest in the matter.” The librarian, of course, 
is most interested in it and is ordinarily well qualified to offer 
suggestions. For that reason, the Constitutions of the Third Order 
Regular state: “It shall be the duty of the Librarian to advise 
the Prior about what books should be bought.” ** The author of 
the commentary on the decrees of the General Chapter of the 
Capuchin Order, held in 1884, writes of the librarian: 


The librarian should carefully read the catalogues and book lists so 
that the Guardian may more easily select those ancient and modern 
works he wishes to procure; he should make a special effort to keep 
the Guardian informed of all that concerns the more useful works of 
the Franciscan Orders, especially of the Capuchin branch, so that our 
libraries abound in the books written by our confreres and that our own 
brethren as well as outsiders be edified and conceive a greater esteem 
of the Order.” 


Besides those of the librarian, the wishes of the other members 
of the community, especially of the professors in houses of study, 
ought to be respected. 

It is advisable that a certain fund or budget be allotted by the 
higher superiors for the purchase of books and for subscriptions 
to periodicals. Otherwise, the increase and upkeep of the library 
is left too much to the varying moods of the local superiors, their 
urge to spend money or their desire to economize. A budget will 
be an antidote to excessive spending on the one hand as well as 
to stinginess on the other. In fact, such a fund or budget is pre- 
scribed by the Constitutions of the Friars Minor, the Friars 
Minor Conventual and of the Third Order Regular. Thus, we 
read in the. Constitutions of the Friars Minor: 


The Guardian, with his Discreets, shall take care that there be a 
yearly expenditure of a part of the convent alms, determined by the 
Definitorium, for the preservation and increase of the library.” 


7 Commentarius, I, 373. 

™ Art. 138. 

7 <<Commentaria circa Ordinationes et Decreta Novissimi Capituli Generalis 
LXV,’’—AOFMCap., IV (1888), 219. 

* Art. 282, 
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The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual rule as follows: 


In every convent, a certain proportionate sum of money should be set 
aside for the purchase of newly published books or periodicals useful 
for the library. If at times, however, an extraordinary expenditure must 
be made, the prefect [of the library] should immediately ask the local 
superior to take care of the matter.” 


The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular likewise ordain: 


Since the library must not decrease but rather be increased, each year 
a sum of money, to be determined by the Provincial Definitory for each 
convent, shall be spent to acquire books useful for the religious.® 


The Capuchin legislation contains nothing relative to a budget 
for books. The matter is, therefore, left to the prudent judgment 
of the local superiors as long as the higher superiors have not 


issued any regulations. 
IV 


The Librarian 


The clothing, food and other things for the use of the members 
of a religious community are usually kept in community rooms 
and are placed in charge of a care-taker for distribution to the 
individual religious when the need for these articles arises. As 
a rule, it is not permitted to an individual religious to walk in 
and help himself whenever he wishes; but, after the needed per- 
mission from the superior has been obtained, the religious goes 
to the one in charge and obtains the desired article from him. 
In some matters, however, a more general permission might be 
granted to go directly to the custodian or even to help one’s self 
to the needed articles. What has just been said of community 
rooms in general, applies also to the library, the community room 
housing the books for common use; and, the librarian is its cus- 
todian. 

The Appointment of the Librarian 


The appointment of a librarian has been made obligatory by 
all four of the Franciscan Orders. For the Friars Minor, the 


Constitutions state: “Let a capable religious be put in charge of 


the library” **; for the Friars Minor Conventual: “A capable 


51 Art. 443. 
@ Art. 135. 
PATON 
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Father of the convent shall be placed in charge” *; similarly, 
those of the Third Order Regular order that “a capable religious 
shall be put in charge of the library.” ** In like manner, the 
Ordinances of the General Chapters ordain for the Capuchin 
Order that “in every House a priest shall be appointed to take 
good care of the library.” *° Hence, where the Provincial and his 
Counsellors do not appoint the librarians in the various houses, it 
is the duty of the local superior to do so. 
His Qualifications 

In regard to the qualifications of the librarian, little is said in 
the Constitutions. The legislation of the Conventuals and of the 
Capuchins require that he be a priest.87 The Constitutions of the 
Friars Minor, of the Conventuals and of the Third Order Regu- 
lar explicitly state that the librarian should be a capable reli- 
gious’’; that is, a friar having sufficient abilities, knowledge of 
and interest in library work to fulfill his function satisfactorily. 
The advantages and desirability of a trained librarian have been 
discussed in another paper.*® The author of the commentary on 
the decrees of the General Chapter of the Capuchin Order, held 
in 1884, wrote that the librarian should be a priest “endowed with 
kindness, courtesy and diligence; he should be of those friars who 
very rarely go forth to exercise the sacred ministry outside the 
friary.” °° The last point may be worth consideration when there 
is question of a larger library, especially in a house of studies 
where the librarian’s work may require a full-time job. 


His Duties 


The duties of the librarian may be ascertained from the nature 
of his office and from the specific regulations laid down in the 
legislation of his Order. The librarian’s part in procuring or in 


* Art. 441. 

SATt Lob. 

8° Ord. 280. 

81 Constitutions O.F.M.Conv., art. 441; Ordinances of the General Chapters 
of the General Chapters of the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin, Ord. 280. 

8 Constitutions O.F.M., art. 281; Constitutions O.F.M.Conv., art. 441; Con- 
stitutions T.O.R., art. 136. 

8 Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap., The Librarian, His Vocation and Training. 

%” ¢<Commentaria circa Ordinationes et Decreta Novissimi Capituli Generalis 
LXV,’’—AOFMCap., IV (1888), 218. 
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assisting the local superior to procure new acquisitions for the 
library has already been considered. Essentially, the librarian’s 
duty is to take diligent care of the library. This basic obligation 
contains several other duties. 

First, the librarian should keep the library room in order, keep 
it clean and free from dust, and provide all the things needed for 
writing and study in the library. The library ought to be suffi- 
ciently attractive to make study there inviting. 

Second, the librarian should take proper care of the books 
themselves. All the necessary measures ought to be taken to pre- 
serve the books in good condition and to prevent them from being 
ruined or lost. If the librarian is culpably negligent, he may 
offend against justice and against the vow of poverty according 
to the gravity of the matter and the degree of his negligence; the 
other religious offend in like manner if they damage books or if 
by their negligence a book is damaged or lost.** If books need 
binding, rebinding, or other repairs, the librarian should consult 
with the superior. 

Third, the diligent care of the library requires that the books 
be arranged in an orderly manner on the shelves so that they may 
easily be found when desired. The nature of the office of librarian 
does not, however, specify the order of arrangement; neither does 
the legislation of the Franciscan Orders determine it. The various 
provinces and friaries may adopt any system judged to be the 
most practical for the needs of the respective libraries, whether 
it be the Dewey Decimal, the Library of Congress or some other 
system. It is, however, desirable that, as far as possible, a uni- 
form system be adopted for an entire province. 

A fourth duty of the librarian is to make and keep up a cata- 
logue, inventory or record of the books pertaining to the library 
collection. Here we meet with more explicit legislation. The Con- 
stitutions of the Third Order Regular ordain: “The Librarian 
shall see that the books are kept in order, free from dust and cata- 
logued so that they may be easily found.” *? According to the 
Constitutions of the Friars Minor, “Let a capable religious be 
put in charge of the library. He shall take diligent care of the 


* Sleutjes, Commentarius, I, 374. 
® Art. 137. 
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books and shall have catalogues of them arranged methodically 
so that they may be found more easily.” % 

The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual rule as fol- 
lows: “Finally, the librarian shall have an alphabetical index of 
all the books in the library. A duplicate of this index shall be 
kept in the archives of the convent. He shall also have an index 
of prohibited books in order to keep such books out of the 
library.” ** The Capuchin legislation is silent about a library 
catalogue. 

There is a twofold purpose in keeping a list of the holdings of 
the library. The first is to enable the librarian and others easily 
to know what books the library possesses and where to find them. 
This aspect is stressed by the Constitutions of the Friars Minor 
and of the Third Order Regular. No details are laid down beyond 
the prescription that the catalogue or index be a methodical or 
alphabetical one. The modern method consists in an alphabetical 
card catalogue according to authors, titles and subject headings. 
The librarians ideal and aim should be to make the material con- 
tained in the library as useful and accessible as possible to the 
members of the community. Efficient cataloguing requires a dili- 
gent and trained librarian. The second purpose in keeping a list 
of the holdings of the library is to have a record of them for the 
sake of proof. The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual 
stress this aspect when they prescribe that a duplicate of the 
alphabetical index be made and kept in the archives of the con- 
vent. Though an accession list or a shelf list of the library books 
is not expressly obligatory for any of the Franciscan Orders, the 
presence of such a list does accord with the general practice of 
library administration and with the practice of the Church. The 
Code of Canon Law prescribes an inventory to be drawn up in 
duplicate listing the sacred furnishings of the church® and all 
the movable and immovable property of an ecclesiastical moral 


8 Art. 281. 


% Art. 445, 
% << Ad norman can. 1522, §2, 3, universae sacrae supellectilis inventarium 


fiat et accurate servetur. Can. 1296, §2. 
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person.*© Likewise, the Constitutions of the Friars Minor,” of 
the Friars Minor Conventual,®* and of the Third Order Regular® 
decree the drawing up of inventories or records listing the prop- 
erty of the friary. 

Fifth, the diligent care of the library involves the duty of ex- 
ercising custody and control over the library in reference to those 
who wish to enter it, consult books there, or borrow books from 
the library. Three questions present themselves for solution. In 
regard to access to the library room, is it required that the library 
always be locked and the key always be in the sole custody of 
librarian? May those who wish to consult books in the library 
go personally to the shelves or must they wait at the threshold 
while the librarian enters the inner sanctum and fetches the de- 
sired books for them? What control must the librarian exercise 
over them who wish lawfully or unlawfully to take books out of 
the library room ? 

It may strike one as rather strange that the past and even some 
of the present regulations are so severe in their efforts at prevent- 
ing any loss to the library collection. We must remember, how- 
ever, that in former times books were very expensive and the 
editions were limited in the number of copies printed. This made 
single copies of a work very precious and valuable. Books were 
treated like precious jewels to be diligently guarded; great pre- 
cautions were to be taken to prevent these books from being muti- 
lated, stolen or in any way lost to the collection. The former 
regulations seem to betray a certain mistrust in human nature; 
but, occasional thefts, gross negligence in returning borrowed 
books, and other disorders have taught the need for such regula- 
tions. It may be of interest to quote a few examples of the past 


% <eo° Fiat accuratum ac distinctum inventarium, ab omnibus subscriben- 
dum, rerum immobilium, rerum mobilium pretiosarum aliarumve cum descrip- 
tione atque aestimatione earundem, vel factum antea inventarium acceptetur, 
adnotatis rebus quae interim amissae vel acquisitae fuerint; 3° Huius inven- 
tarii alterum exemplar conservetur in tabulario administrationis, alterum in 
archivo Curiae; et in utroque quaelibet immutatio adnotetur quam _patri- 
monium subire contingat.’’—Can. 1522. 

* Art. 305. 

* Art. 378. 

® Art. 493. 
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legislation. Thus, the General Chapter of the Capuchin Order, 
held in 1733, decreed that 


in every convent the Father Guardian must, if the Father Provincial 
and his Definitors have not already done so, appoint a friar who shall 
have charge of the library, have custody of the key and who shall dis- 
tribute the books taking note of the friars to whom the books are 
given. The appointment having been made, it shall be the duty of the 
said librarian to keep the library closed and guarded and never to leave 
it open to seculars, abandoned to their hands, not without the danger 
of books being missing as has actually happened more than once.™ 


The Urban Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual ordered 


that 


if the books of the library are affixed to chains, the key to the library 
shall be common to all the friars; otherwise, the prefect of the library 
is bound always to carry the key with him and to lend the books that 
are necessary according to each one’s occupation, those things being 
exactly observed which will be ordered in a special instruction; and the 
books shall be returned to their place under penalty of excommunication 
against those who retain them.™ 


In the seventeenth century the province of St. Peter of Alcantara 
of the Discaleed Friars Minor in the Kingdom of Naples issued 
the following enactments on libraries and books: 


2. Let a capable friar be appointed in each friary by the Minister 
for the custody of the libraries which are of such great importance; 
he shall be at least a priest, to whom all the books shall be committed 
with the inventory so that he be bound to render an exact account of 
them; for that reason, let him have the key to the library and when 
any one wishes to take books out he shall be present to note down the 
name of the borrower and the name of the book borrowed so that it 
may always be known in whose possession the book is. 

3. The Minister shall command the librarian under holy obedience not 
to allow books to be taken out except in the afore-mentioned manner; 
he shall likewise command all the friars, both prelates and subjects, not 
to take books out of the library in any other manner. . 

4. It is permitted, however, that if a serious-minded friar or one 
engaged in much preaching wishes to go to the library to study, the 


10 ¢< Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XLVII (1733), n. 33— 
AOFMCap., VIII (1892), 139. 

11 Constitutiones Urbanae Ordinis Fratrum Minorum 8S. Francisci Conven- 
tualium cum Apostolicae Sedis decretis ad eamdem Religionem Seraphicam 
pertinentibus, jussu Reverendissimi Patris Magistri Bonaventurae Partoli de 
Interamna, . . . editae, et recentioribus Decretis locupletatae (Assisii: Ex 
Typographia Sgarigliana, 1803), Cap. V, tit. XI, n. 2. Translation by the 
writer. 
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key may be given to him, but in such a case he shall be bound under 
the above precept of obedience not to take any book out of the library 
nor to allow any one else to do so, except by marking it down, as above, 
and informing the librarian of the fact; the key shall also be returned 
to the librarian, and if he be absent from the friary, it must be given 
to the superior who is obliged to observe the same rules. 


5. Once the librarian has been appointed, as above, by the Minister, 
he cannot be removed from office except by the same Minister; and 
because of his obligation to render an account of the books the local 
superior cannot take the key of the library away from him. 


6. The Minister Provincial is ordered to command in writing and 
under holy obedience that lodging shall not in any way be given in the 
libraries, neither to seculars nor even to friars of other provinces, and 
that no officials of any kind be placed there. This precept of obedience 
shall be affixed to the door of the library, together with the excom- 
munication latae sententiae, reserved to the Pope, threatened by the 
Holy See (Pius V, Cum sicut, 1568; Sixt. V, Cum sicut accepimus, 1587) 
against those who dare to steal any book or writing assigned to the 
libraries of the Order. 


According to the present legislation of the Franciscan Orders, 
must the library be kept locked and the librarian have the sole 
custody of the key? The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual alone make mention of the matter: “The key of the 
library shall be kept only by the prefect of the library.” 1° Ap- 
parently, therefore, no one may have access to the library amongst 
the Friars Minor Conventual without the intervention of the 
librarian in each case. Otherwise, in the absence of definite legis- 
lation on the matter, the obligation would arise only from the 
general duty of diligent care of the library in so far as keeping 
the library locked and the librarian having sole custody of the 
key is a necessary means of preventing disorder in the library 
or in the friary yard and of preventing the danger of the books 
being lost or stolen. In most religions communities, the com- 
munity rooms are not open to free access by others except the 
custodian who has the key; good order and the avoidance of 
abuses seem generally to require this. On the other hand, interest 
in study and the desire to use the facilities of the library may 
be stifled if there is too rigid a control and if the friars must go 

™ Costituzioni della Provincia di San Pietro d’ Alcantara de’Religiosi Minori 
Scalzi del nostro Padre San Francesco nel_regno di Napoli, (Napoli: Per 


Carlo Prosile, 1685), Cap. X, Punto V., §IV. Translation by the writer. 
03 Art. 442, 
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through too much “red tape” to get the books they want; and, 
if the librarian is not always present, the difficulty increases. 
Human nature rather tends to follow the line of least resistance. 
In view of the past legislation of the Franciscan Orders, it seems 
proper to recommend that the library generally be locked except 
during the hours when it is open for all and the librarian or a 
substitute is present to control its use. The Fathers of the com- 
munity might each be given a key; or, at least, they should have 
ready access to the key; otherwise, they may often be forced to 
delay important work on account of the library being closed. If 
outsiders are permitted to use the library, special supervision 
ought to be exercised according to circumstances. 

When books are borrowed from the library, it is required or, 
at least, supposed in the text of the Franciscan legislation, that 
the librarian be at hand to supervise the recording of the books 
being borrowed; the Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conven- 
tual and of the Third Order Regular imply, moreover, that the 
librarian himself bring the desired books from the shelves. The 
pertinent texts will be quoted in the immediately following pages 
of this paper. They still reflect the severity of the law of former 
times. In practice, such rigorous supervision does not seem to be 
so necessary when members of the community wish to borrow 
books from the library unless local circumstances warrant greater 
severity. However, the librarian is definitely obliged to keep a 
record of the books borrowed from the library. 


Vv 
Use of the Library by the Members of the Community 


The use of the library by the members of the community is 
governed by the vow of poverty and partly by religious obedience : 
by the vow of poverty, because books are material goods having 
pecuniary value; by religious obedience, because the latter regu- 
lates the activities of the religious. The use of the library is sub- 
ject to the will of the superior for both of these reasons. On the 
other hand, as long as the danger of disorders arising is absent, 
permissions of a more or less general nature are often advisable in 
order to minimize the obstacles to useful study. 

Little need be said about the friars going to the library and 
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consulting the books in the library itself. A general permission to 
enter the library at any time free from other duties seems desir- 
able for the Fathers.. The students ordinarily should not have 
free access to the community library, but certain periods may be 
set aside as library hours. 

The borrowing of books from the library, however, is a matter 
regulated in greater detail by both the past and the present legis- 
lation of the Franciscan Orders. It is often not only useful but 
even necessary to take library books to one’s own room for study. 
On the other hand, it also involves certain disadvantages. While 
the borrower retains the book in his own cell, he deprives the other 
members of the community of its use. Many borrowers are allergic 
to promptness in returning borrowed books to the library. Some- 
times many months or even years may elapse before the indi- 
vidual’s regard for others or some other incentive will impel him 
to return the book. 

The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual seém to look 
with disfavor upon the borrowing of books from the library by 
the friars: 

On his own responsibility, he [the prefect of the library] alone may 
lend out necessary books to the other friars, but never to outsiders. This 


permission, however, to take books out of the library is to be conceded 
rarely, namely, in ¢ase of necessity. 


A circulation record is prescribed; the borrower must make the 
entry in the register when a book is loaned: to him, but the 
librarian records the return of the book: 


The prefect of the library shall see to it that the one who takes out 
2 book personally records in the register the name of the book and the 
date. But when the book is returned, the prefect himself shall record 
its return. | 


The Urban Constitutions formerly threatened excommunication 
against those who failed to return books borrowed from the 
library.’ ; 

The Constitutions of the Third Order Regular likewise require 
the keeping of a record of the books borrowed and of those re- 


—_——— 


' 4 Art. 442. 


* Constitutiones Urbanae Ordinis Fratrwm Minorum S. Francisci Conven- 
tualiwm, Cap. V, tit. XI, n. 2. 
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turned: “No book shall be withdrawn from the library without 
there being noted in the appointed book the name of the person 
taking it and the day, month and year of its withdrawal and 
return.” “°° The librarian’s part in the process of loaning a book 
is indicated in another article: “A capable religious shall be put 
in charge of the library, and he shall hand out the books to those 
who ask for them.” *” 

For the Friars Minor the Constitutions merely order the 
librarian to “see to it that books are not taken from the library 
unless they are noted down on a designated tablet.” 1° 

The present legislation for the Capuchin Order in regard to 
borrowing books from the library is contained in the Ordinances 
of the General Chapters: 

He [the librarian] shall see that the Friars mark down the books 
which they have taken from the library and that no books be given to 
anyone outside the Friary. 

The Friars shall not keep in their cells more books than are necessary; 
they shall return them to the library without delay, when the necessity 
ceases.” 

The history behind these enactments of the Ordinances deserves a 
little attention. 

To preserve intact the collection of books in the libraries of the 
Capuchin Order, the highest superiors approached the Holy See 
in the seventeenth century and requested it to exercise its au- 
thority over all the faithful in the following manner. Responding 
to the petition, Pope Urban VIII, in the brief Conservationi et 
manutention: of July 29, 1638, forbade, under a penalty latae 
sententiae of excommunication and privation of active and passive 
voice, any one to take books, folios, or manuscripts assigned to 
the library out of the library room for any reason whatsoever or 
to allow any one else to do so. By way of exception, however, the 
Pope permitted the local superiors to allow books, etc., to be taken 
out of the library for the use of the friars preaching in the 
vicinity, in the same diocese, or in other places not distant from 
the friary ; he also permitted the local superiors to allow the friars 

“* Art. 139. 

* Art. 136. 


ws Art. 281. 
Ord. 280, 281. 
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of the house to take books, ete., from the library to their cells for 
the purpose of study. In both these cases the superiors could 
grant permission only under the condition that the name of the 
borrowing friar and that of the book, folio or manuscript be noted 
down in the register to be kept in the library for this purpose. 
After the said friars and preachers had finished using the book, 
they were obliged under the same severe penalties to return the 
book to the library.7”? Nearly twenty years later the same regu- 
lations and canonical penalties were renewed by Pope Alexander 
VII in the brief Conservationi et manutentioni of July 3, 1656; 
in this brief not only the local superior but also the librarian was 
authorized to permit a book to be borrowed from the library; the 
Pope, moreover, expressly forbade anyone, no matter of what 
dignity, authority or office, under threat of the above mentioned 
canonical punishments, to lend such books, folios or manuscripts 
out: to any other persons.*”* 

The General Chapter of the Capuchin Order, held in 1733, took 
cognizance of an abuse committed by some friars who stripped 
the library of many books, often the best bound volumes, in order 
to adorn their cells and to fill up the book shelves in their rooms. 
The Chapter ordered the local superiors not to allow the friars 
to keep in their cells any books other than those needed for their 
occupations; the Chapter likewise ordered the friars to return 
these books to the librarian after the need for them has ceased.1?? 
The General Chapter of 1847 repeated these regulations and in- 
sisted upon the books being returned without delay after being 
used.** The lending of books to anyone outside the friary was 
regarded by the General Chapter of 1747 as being forbidden by 
the briefs of Urban VIII and of Alexander VII.1%* And, the 
General Chapter of 1782 implicitly declared that, if a friar took 
~ 3° Bullar. Cap., I, 97. 


1 Bullar. Cap., I, 106-107. 

™ “‘Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XLVII (1733), n. 33— 
AOFMCap., VIII (1892), 139. 

“8 Capitulum Generale LXIII (1847), n. 41—Ordinationes et Decisiones 
Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis FF. Min. SS. Francisci Capuccinorum revisae 
ordine chronologico dispositae, ac typis mandatae, jussu Reverendissimi Patris 
Venantii a Taurino, Totius Praefati Ordini Ministri Generalis (Romae: Ex 
Typographia G. A. Bertinelli, 1851), p. 347. 

u4¢éCollectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale XLIX (1747), n. 26— 
AOFMCap., VIII (1892), 176-177. : 
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books out of the library without permission and carried them off 
with him to other places, he also incurred the penalties set up in 
the papal briefs.” 

The four Franciscan Orders prescribe some form of record to 
be kept of the books borrowed from the library. The method in 
vogue in former times and still presupposed by the Constitutions 
consisted in making the entries one after the other in a register, 
book or tablet. The more modern method of filing borrower’s 
cards in a card tray, however, seems adequately to meet the 
demands of the present legislation. 

The legislation of the Capuchin Order stresses the fact that the 
friars of the Order should not take more books out of the library 
than are needed nor retain them longer than necessary. The 
explicit law for the Capuchins would be a useful directive norm 
for all friars since the borrowing of books not needed presently 
and the failure to return them promptly after use often offends 
against poverty and against charity. The vow of poverty prohibits 
the use of material things, having pecuniary value, without the 
permission of the superior; and, the superiors may not lawfully 
nor do they in fact allow the use of superfluous things. It is 
rather difficult, however, to determine what constitutes a grave 
violation of the vow in this matter of superfluous borrowing or 
retaining of library books. Ordinarily the violation will not be 
more than a slight offense against the vow; but, a grave sin of 
proprietorship may be more easily committed if a friar without 
permission appropriates library books for his own use or takes 
them along with him when he is transferred to another house. In 
so far as other members of the community are inconvenienced 
thereby, the superfluous borrowing and keeping of library books 
also offends against charity. Sometimes it may even force another 
friar to postpone important work requiring immediate attention. 
Unnecessary hoarding of library books by one friar, moreover, 
makes it more difficult for the other members of the community 
always to harbor kind thoughts about him. 


18 Ordinationes et Decisiones Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis FF. Min. SS. 
Francisci Capuccinorum, Appendix, n. 38, p. 18. 
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VI 
Measures to Preserve the Library Collection Intact 


The Franciscan Orders have always highly valued the collec- 
tion of books in their libraries. They always were and still are 
very solicitous about preserving it intact and preventing any kind 
of depletion or loss. Books were costly; and, if lost, they were 
often irreplaceable. In regard to books that are out of print, the 
same is true even today. The collection of books may be depleted 
by alienation of some kind, e.g., sale, exchange, donation, by theft, 
destruction, or by failure to return books borrowed. Here we 
encounter rather strict regulations; and in former times some of 
them were enforced with severe canonical punishments. 


Measures Enacted to Prevent the Permanent Loss 
of a Book to the Library Collection 


Lhe Capuchin Order. The Constitutions of the Friars Minor 
Capuchin first lay down a general prohibition, then admit of 
certain exceptions: 

No Friar, be he Superior or subject, may, under any pretext whatso- 
ever or in any way, remove or lend, much less alienate or destroy books 
assigned to the library. He who fails in this respect will be punished 
at the will of the higher Superiors. But the Provincial Superior may, 
with the consent of his Definitory, after consultation with the respective 
Guardians and Discreets, exchange books belonging to one library with 


those of another, or send superfiuous books of one library to another 
which needs them.™* 


The law absolutely forbids the removing, lending, alienating or 
destroying of books assigned to the library. The prohibition binds 
the superiors as well as the subjects. Any subterfuge or attempt 
to cover up the withdrawal under some pretext is of no avail. The 
word to remove is the English translation given to the term dis- 
trahere in the official Latin text of the Constitutions. In its literal 
sense, the verb distrahere means: to scatter or draw into different 
parts; to separate, disjoin, divide; to withdraw.” Applied, there- 
fore, to the library collection of books, it signifies: to separate, 

ue Art. 213. 

ut << Distraho,’’ — Forcellini-Furlanetto-De Vit, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 


(6 vols., Prati, 1859-1875), II, 761; ‘‘distraho’’—John T, White, A Latin- 
English Dictionary (New York: Economy Book House, [ Was 1a 
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disjoin, withdraw, remove books from the library to which they 
are assigned. It surely refers to all forms of permanent removal 
from the library. The phrase in the text quovis modo distrahere 
embraces alienations of any kind which permanently separate a 
library books from the collection, whether the book be sold or 
donated to another, exchanged for another book in return, or per- 
manently loaned to another for use; it also includes acts of des- 
truction whereby a book is burned, torn up., ete., so as to become 
unusable. The text of the Constitutions, however, singles out 
alienation and destruction for special mention. The phrase quovis 
modo distrahere is much broader. The following likewise come 
within its meaning: acts of theft, appropriation of a book by a 
friar for his own permanent use, permanent sequestration of a 
book by the librarian, superior or other friar by hiding it or lock- 
ing it up so that no one will ever again have access to it. Whether 
the phrase is so broad as to include the lending of books out to 
non-members of the community, is not entirely clear. As far as 
the Capuchin Order is concerned, no difficulty of interpretation 
exists. The Constitutions expressly mention that the lending of 
books is forbidden. The former legislation enacted by the Popes 
in this matter for the Caupchin Order used the verb extrahere. 
This word’s significance goes beyond that of distrahere. It means 
simply to take a book out of the library room even for a short 
time. Thus, Popes Urban VIII"** and Alexander VII’ forbade, 
under penalty of excommunication and privation of active and 
passive voice to be incurred automatically, any one to take a book 
out of the library (ex Bibliothecis extrahere) for any reason what- 
soever himself or to allow any one else to do so; an exception was 
made in favor of the friars of the house. Though the foregoing 
penalties latae sententiae remained in force in the Order until 
1925, they have been abrogated by the present Constitutions of 
the the Order; the punishment_is now ferendae sententiae but no 
particular kind of penalty is specified by the Constitutions. 


u8 Brief Conservationi et manutentioni, July 20, 1638— Bullar. Cap., I, 97. 
The General Chapter of the Capuchin Order, held in 1552, had already for- 


bidden the Guardians to transfer books to other monasteries; ‘‘ Collectio 
Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale VIII (1552), n. 15—AOFMCap., V 
(1889), 76. 


"9 Brief Conservationi et manutentioni, July 3, 1656—Bullar. Cap., I, 106- 
107. 
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The Constitutions of the Capuchin Order, however, allow cer- 
tain exceptions to the rule prohibiting any removal of books from 
the library collection: 


(a) Books of one library may be exchanged with books of an- 
other library, and superfluous books may be sent to a library that 
needs them. It is clear from past legislation, however, that such 
exchanges and donations are limited to libraries within the same 
province.’?° Certain formalities must be observed. It is reserved 
to the Minister Provincial to permit these forms of alienation. 
But he may not act alone in the matter; the previous consent of 
his Definitory is required for the validity of his act; moreover, 
for the lawfulness, if not also for the validity, he must first have 
consulted the respective Guardians with their Discreets. These 
formalities demonstrate the solicitude of the Order for the pre- 
vention of any hasty and ill-considered removal of books from one 
library for the benefit of another library even of the same prov- 
ince. These regulations go back to the seventeenth century. After 
Urban VIII severely prohibited books to be taken out of the 
libraries of the Order, special permission of the Holy See was 
required to exchange library books or to give superfluous ones to 
other houses. Pope Innocent X, in the brief Hxponi Nobis of 
July 23, 1648,’ gave to the Cardinal Protector of the Order 
the faculties to allow the Provincial superiors to do so. Later, 
Pope Benedict XIII, in the brief Hxpont Nobis of August 8, 
1724,” granted general faculties directly to the Ministers Pro- 
vincial to make the aforesaid exchanges or donations, but they 
were obliged to obtain the prior consent of their Definitory in 
each case. With the requisite formaiities having been observed, 
superfluous books of one library may be donated to another library 
of the same province. What is meant by “superfluous books” ? 
Books are superfluous for a certain library when they are neither 
necessary nor useful in the collection. Duplicate and triplicate 
copies of the same work are superfluous books if one copy ade- 

29 Innocent X, brief Exponi Nobis, July 23, 1648—Bullar. Cap., I, 104; 
Benedict XIII, brief Exponi Nobis, August 8, 1724—Bullar. Cap., I, 167- 168; 
““Collectio Authentica, ”? Capitulum Generale XLVII (1733), n. 34—AOFM- 
Cap., VIII (1892), 139. 


1 Bullar. Cap., I, 104. 
2 Bullar. Cap., L 167-168. 
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quately satisfies the reasonable desires of the members of the com- 
munity. If the library acquires a new or a later edition of a 
certain work, it does not follow that the copy of an older edition 
already possessed by the library thereby becomes a superfluous 
book. Scholarly research sometimes calls for a study of the vari- 
ous editions of an author’s works and a comparison of the opinions 
held by him in the respective editions. If there is reasonable con- 
jecture that someone in the present or in the future will be par- 
ticularly interested in such older editions, the book is not really a 
superfluous one. Commenting on similar regulations in the Con- 
stitutions of the Friars Minor, Sleutjes says: “books are not to 
be regarded as superfluous, if they are never or only rarely used 
in a certain friary; only those may be considered superfluous 
which are had in duplicate either by reason of the author or at 
least by reason of the subject matter in every way equivalent to 
the books already present in the library.” *** Back in 1552 the 
General Chapter of the Capuchin Order decreed that, if several 
books on the same subject matter were found in a friary, the. un- 
needed or superfluous ones could be transferred to another friary 
but only with the permission of the Vicar Provincial.’** Mention 
is made in the brief Hxpont Nobis of Pope Innocent X, cited 
above, of “libri duplicati, ac etiam triplicati ejusdem generis, et 
consequenter superflui” as being found in some libraries of the 
Order and being needed in other libraries. When several books 
on the same subject matter in the library are considered by that 
fact as duplicates and, for that reason, superfluous, it is perhaps 
assumed that the different works treat of exactly the same topic 
and that each does so adequately or equally well. The concept of 
the term superfluous is indeed rather indeterminate, flexible and 
subject to different interpretations both in the abstract and in its 
concrete applications. Thus, when there is question of coming to 
the aid of another library of the same province needing certain 
books, a book may be more easily regarded as superfluous than 
when there is simply the question of a new acquisition to the 
23 ¢<Superfiui putandi non sunt libri, quorum nullus vel rarus fit usus in 
tali conventu, sed illi soli qui habentur in duplo vel ejusdem auctoris vel 
saltem argumenti omni ratione aequivalentis.’’—Commentarius, I, 375. 


24 ¢< Collectio Authentica,’’ Capitulum Generale VIII (1552), n. 15—AOFM- 
Cap., V (1889), 76. 
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library collection. In the latter case, as long as the book to be 
acquired will serve some real usefulness in the library, the book — 
cannot be regarded as superfluous and its acquisition as a viola- 
tion of poverty. But to prevent the imprudent depletion of one 
library to aid another library of the same province, the Constitu- 
tions wisely demand that advice of the local superior and his Dis- 
creets be heard, and that the consent of the Provincial Definitory 
and the permission of the Provincial be obtained. 

The transfer of books from one library to another by way of 
simple donation is limited by the Constitutions to superfluous 
books. Non-superfluous ones may not be transferred in such a 
manner without a dispensation from the present article of the 
Constitutions granted by the Minister General and his Definitory 
in accordance with art. 173 of the Constitutions. The present 
article, however, allows books belonging to one library to be ez- 
changed with those of another provided the prescribed formalities 
are observed. Is the exchange of books between libraries of the 
same province likewise limited to superfluous books? The permit 
granted to the Ministers Provincial by Pope Benedict XIII in the 
brief Hxpont Nobis of Aug. 8, 1724 was restricted to duplicate 
or superfluous books. It was a benign response to enable the Pro- 
vineial superiors to provide for the libraries of the province in 
those cases where one library possessed duplicate or superfluous 
books needed in another library and the latter in turn possessed 
certain other duplicate or superfluous books needed in the former. 
A change in the law ought not to be lightly presumed. Neverthe- 
less, the text of the present Constitutions does seem to allow a 
milder interpretation. Art. 213 permits the Minister Provincial 
to do two things: “libros ad unam bibliothecam pertinentes cum 
libris alterius commutare, vel superfluos unius bibliothecae alteri 
indigentt mittere.” The distinction made in the second clause is 
not found in the first. Non-superfluous books, therefore, of one 
library may be exchanged with those belonging to another, but 
they may not be simply donated to another library of the province 
even if the latter has need of them. 

The regulations laid down in art. 213 of the Constitutions seem- 
ingly apply only to books already assigned to the library and only 
to those assigned to the library intended for the friars. 
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(b) A second exception to the rule forbidding library books to 
be withdrawn, alienated or destroyed is made in art. 212 of the 
Capuchin Constitutions: 

Books that are really useless, frivolous and dangerous, which make a 
man worldly rather than Christian, shall not be kept in our Houses. If 


such are found there, let them be removed according to the prudent 
orders of the Higher Superiors. 


The withdrawal of such books from the library collection and 
their ultimate disposition is reserved to the judgment of the higher 
superiors. The latter may order the books to be destroyed; or, if 
the books are of use to someone outside the Order, the higher 
superiors could direct that these books be given away, sold or ex- 
changed for other books useful for the friars. Thus, also Pope 
Urban VIII, who in the brief Conservationi et manutentioni of 
July 20, 1638 had forbidden any books to be taken out of the- 
library (with certain exceptions), at the same time allowed the 
Minister Provincial with their Definitory to exchange books use- 
less to the Order with other useful books through the Apostolic 
Syndic and with the consent of the donors or their heirs.’ 

. Beyond these exceptions, the superiors are not authorized to 
permit books to be withdrawn from the library collection. When- 
ever, therefore, such an act going beyond the above exceptions is 
deemed advisable, a dispensation from art. 213 of the Constitu- 
tions granted by the General Definitory is required. Moreover, 
before any transfer of books from one library to another is decided 
upon, the will of the donor must be respected if the book was a 
donation and any stipulations regarding it were laid down by the 
donor. 

To transfer books belonging to the library of one province to 
libraries of other provinces, seems to require the permission of 
the Minister General and his Definitory. 

The Order of Friars Minor. Like those of the Capuchin Order, 
the Constitutions of the Friars Minor lay down a general pro- 
hibition and immediately admit of certain exceptions to the rule: 

Neither Superiors nor subjects shall, under grievous penalty, in any 


way or under any pretext sell or in any way alienate books belonging 
to the library. With the consent of his Definitorium the Minister Pro- 


2 Bullar. Cap., 1, 97. 
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vincial may exchange superfluous books of the same author or subject 
belonging to one convent with superfluous books of another convent.” 


Since the official Latin text uses the phrase quomodolibet distra- 
hant, the prohibition seems to include all forms of at least per- 
manent withdrawal of a book from the library collection whether 
it be done by sale, exchange, donation, destruction, theft or 
appropriation to a friar’s own personal use. 

The Constitutions of the Friars Minor, however, allow a very 
limited exception to the rule barring depletion of the library col- 
lection. Superfluous books of one friary may be exchanged with 
superfluous books of another; this may not be done by the 
librarian or the local superior on their own authority, nor even 
by the Provincial alone, but solely by the Minister Provincial with 
the consent of his Definitorium. Sleutjes explains this regulation 
in the following manner: 


Only one exception is allowed: namely, the exchange of superfluous 
books between houses of the same province by the Minister Provincial 
with the consent of the Definitorium. In virtue, however, of the benign 
intent of the present statute, this exception should apparently be under- 
stood not only of an exchange (commutatio) in the strict sense, but 
‘also of a gift, under certain restrictions, made especially to newly 
erected houses or to other houses suffering want in books. Books are not 
to be regarded as superfluous if they are never or only rarely used in 
a certain friary; but, only those are superfluous which the library pos- 
sesses in duplicate either by reason of the author or at least by reason 
of the subject matter in every way equivalent to the books already 
present. But in any way to alienate even superfiuous library books out- 
side the province or non-superfluous books within a province, is not 
allowed to the Minister Provincial with or without the consent of his 
Definitorium. Such alienations as well as any other alienation done con- 
trary to this article of the Constitutions is invalid because performed 
by a legally incompetent authority.” 


The Order of Friars Minor Conventual. The Constitutions of 
the Friars Minor Conventual prohibit the selling of books belong- 
ing to the library, but they allow the exchange of useless books for 
useful ones: 

Under no pretext may the prefect of the library sell any of the books. 


If there are any useless books in the library, with the consent of the 
Superior he shall exchange them for useful ones.” 


26 Art. 285. 
™ Commentarius, I, 375. Translation by the writer. 
~8 Art, 443, 
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The Third Order Regular. The Constitutions of the Third 
Order Regular contain no special regulations relative to the re- 
moval or alienation of books from the library collection. Hence, 
the superiors may for just reasons withdraw or alienate books 
from the library in the same manner and under the same condi- 
tions under which other goods belonging to the house may be 


alienated. 
Book Loans 


When a book is loaned out to any one, the book is temporarily 
withdrawn from the library. During its absence the book remains 
unavailable to others. Due to the frailties of human nature, the 
danger always exists that the temporary absence will become a 
permanent one and the book be lost to the collection. Since the 
library is the community room housing the books intended for the 
use of the friars of the community, the lending of the library 
books to the members of the community is permitted with certain 
restrictions. The regulations in this regard found in Franciscan 
legislation have been discussed in Part V of this paper. However, 
there are times when outsiders, non-members of the Order or 
other members of the same Order but not of the same friary desire 
to borrow books from the friary library. Do the Constitutions of 
the Franciscan Orders permit such loans? How does the Fran- 
ciscan legislation affect the proposed inter-library loan ? 

The legislation of the Capuchin Order opposes the lending out 
of library books not only to outsiders but even to other friaries 
of the same province. The Constitutions state: “No Friar, be he 
Superior or subject, may under any pretext or in any way remove 
or lend . . . books assigned to the library.” (Italics inserted.)*” 
The Ordinances of the General Chapters ordain more explicitly: 
“He [the librarian] shall see that the Friars mark down the books 
which they have taken from the library and that no books be 
given to anyone outside the Friary.” **° According to the official 
Latin text of the Ordinances, it is the librarian’s duty to watch 
diligently that no book be lent out beyond the Friary: “et vigilet 
attente ne ullus liber extra Locum commodetur.” The General 
Chapter of the Order, held in 1747, had already declared that this 


9 Art. 213. 
1” Ord. 280. 
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was covered by the penalties enacted in the Papal briefs against 
the forbidden taking of books out of the library.*** The lending 
out of library books was implicitly prohibited by Urban VIII in 
the brief Conservationi et manutentioni of July 20, 1638 and 
explicitly by Alexander VII in the brief Conservation et manu- 
tentioni issued on July 3, 1656: only the friars out on preaching 
engagements were allowed, with the permission of the superior, 
to take the necessary books along with them from the library of 
their house but with the obligation of immediately returning them 
to the library after being finished with them.**? Though the 
penalties latae sententiae of excommunication and privation of 
active and passive voice have now been abrogated, the prohibition 
to lend library books out of the house still remains. Hence, with- 
out a dispensation from art. 213 of the Constitutions and from 
Ord. 280 of the Ordinances of the General Chapters, the libraries 
of the Capuchin Order are prevented from cooperating with any 
inter-library loan plan. 

The Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conventual impose re- 
strictions somewhat similar to those of the Capuchin Order: “On 
his own responsibility, he [the prefect of the library] alone may 
lend out necessary books to the other friars, but never to out- 
siders.” *** The phrase “never to outsiders” refers at least to per- 
sons who are not members of the Order of Friars Minor Conven- 
tual. Certainly the librarian may not on his own authority loan 
library books to outsiders. The present writer, however, will not 
attempt to say whether the phrase “on his own responsibility” in 
the text implies that the local superior is authorized to permit 
such loans. If the intent of the Constitutions is to bar all lending 
of library books to outsiders, the Friars Minor Conventual would, 
like the Capuchins, need a dispensation from this article of their 
Constitutions in order to participate in the inter-library loan 
project. 

In regard to the Third Order Regular, the Constitutions do not 
seem to place any obstacles in the way of lending books to other 
houses of the Order or to persons who are not members of the 
~ 41<Collective Authentica,’? Capitulum Generale XLIX, (1747), n. 26— 
AOFMCap., VIII (1892), 176-177. 


2 Bullar. Cap., 1, 97, 106-107. 
3 Art. 442, 
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Order. By the very nature of his office, however, the librarian 
must use diligent care to prevent the loss of the book. Moreover, 
at least a general permission or one granted in each case by the 
local superior seems to be required and to be sufficient. 

It seems probable that the Constitutions of the Friars Minor 
do not prohibit library books from being loaned out even to non- 
members of the Order. Although nothing explicit is mentioned in 
the Constitutions, two passages may have some bearing on the 
matter. Art. 286 states that 


under the penalty to be inflicted on proprietors the Friars shall take 
eare lest, without the permission of the Superior, they take the book 
conceded to them, or anything else, outside of the convent, or cause them 
to be kept by seculars. 


If the lending of books by the librarian to others outside the 
friary comes solely under this article of the Constitutions, the 
local superior could permit such loans. The phrase “quomodolibet 
distrahant,’ however, in art. 285 might seem to create a slight 
difficulty: “Neither Superiors nor subjects shall, under grievous 
penalty, in any way or under any pretext sell or in any way 
alienate [quomodolibet distrahant] books belonging to the 
library.” On the one hand, the phrase could very properly include 
the lending out of books within its meaning. The verb distrahere 
basically signifies to pull asunder, separate, remove, divide, dis- 
join.*** A book may be removed, separated, withdrawn from the 
library either permanently, as in alienation in the strict sense, or 
temporarily, for instance, when it is loaned out. The adverb quo- 
modolibet seems to make the word distrahere, therefore, cover both 
the permanent as well as a temporary removal of a book from 
the library. If this be the true meaning and intent of article 
285, the Friars Minor would also be barred from lending their 
library books on an inter-library loan plan. On the other hand, 
the phrase should perhaps be understood less broadly. If even 
the temporary withdrawal of a book from the library were in- 
tended by the Constitutions to be forbidden, another, clearer word, 
extrahere, would probably have been used here as in art. 281 
where we read: “He [the librarian] shall see to it that the books 
are not taken from the library [‘ne libri inde extrahantur’ | unless 


134 Cf, supra, note 117. 
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they are noted down on a designated tablet.” A venerable legal 
axiom contained in canon 29—“Consuetudo est optima legum 
interpres”—may come to our aid here. If in practice the Order 
of Friars Minor has always regarded art. 285 as not forbidding 
the lending out of library books, the custom surely provides a safe 
norm of interpreting the phrase quomodolibet distrahant.’® 


Conclusion 


Other papers, read previously at this meeting of the Conference, 
have proposed the inter-library loan project. Great interest in the 
plan was manifested in the discussions which followed. Another 
paper dealt with the subject of provincial librarian.’*© As one of 
the functions for this office, it was proposed that the provincial 
librarian endeavor, where necessary and advantageous, to redis- 
tribute the holdings of the libraries of the province in such a way 
that the books and periodicals be allocated to those libraries in 
which they are most useful. The accomplishment of this objective 
would, of course, involve an alienation and transfer of books from 
one library of the province to another even if the said books are 
not, strictly speaking, superfluous in the library from which they 
are withdrawn. The full realization of these projects, however, 
is impeded in part by the legislation of the three branches of the 
Franciscan Order. The foregoing pages give proof of it. A prac- 
tical question, therefore, arises for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. Should the Franciscan Educational Conference suggest 
to the Provincial Superiors of the respective Orders to apply to 
the Superiors General for a greatly desired mitigation of the law 
as far as it is necessary to enable the above-mentioned projects 
to be accomplished? The present legislation has its roots in the 
past when the approach toward libraries and books was different. 
Books were treated like precious gems to be guarded diligently 
and as valued treasures always to be possessed by the same library. 

** The Provincial Ordinances of the Santa Barbara Province allow books to 
be loaned out with the permission of the superior: ‘‘Libri bibliothecae extra 
domum neque fratribus neque aliis commodentur nisi per billiothecarium cum 
licentia Superioris. Curet autem bibliothecarius ut accurtae annotet titulum 
libri commodati ac nomen personae cui commodatur, necnon quo tempore res- 


titui debeat.’’—Ordinationes Provinciales Provinciae Californiensis 8. Bar- 
barae Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, n. 60. 


*6 Edward Henriques, O.F.M., Provincial Library and Librarian. 
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Perhaps a greater danger also existed in former times of books 
being lost to the collection. If the highest superiors even at the 
present time greatly fear the danger of valuable books being lost 
through inter-library loans, the Code of Inter-Library Loans may 
be proposed to them as offering sufficient safeguards against loss 
to the library. 

This study of the legislation of the Franciscan Orders on 
libraries and books aimed to depict the duties incumbent upon the 
superiors, the librarians, and the friars themselves of the respec- 
tive Orders in the matter of books and libraries. The regulations 
which have been made reveal the wisdom gained from centuries 
of experience. They serve to uphold the practice of poverty and 
of fraternal charity. At the same time, they aim to fostér useful 
study for the more perfect accomplishment of the apostolate of 
the Order in accordance with the spirit of our Holy Father, Saint 
Francis. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S ROLE IN 
FRANCISCAN RESEARCH 


Tuomas Grassmann, O.F.M.Conv. 


Disavowing, at the very beginning of this paper, all possible pre- 
tences of presenting an acceptable exposition on the functions of the 
librarian in the sphere of Franciscan research, nevertheless it is 
acknowledged that every librarian must possess basic qualifications 
and aptitudes which render him capable of properly fulfilling his 
duties and advancing the best interests of his library. At the same 
time it is recognized that he should be supplied and have available 
all the reasonable aids and materials suitable or necessary to the 
particular depository of which he is the custodian and director. 

During this conference the basic qualifications and aptitudes of 
the librarian have been discussed from many aspects—technical, 
departmental, legal and moral. Greater consideration, however, has 
been given to libraries under the same divisions with additional 
treatment from the historical and physical viewpoints. There now 
remains the particular examination of the librarian’s role in Fran- 
ciscan research—a topic of importance because of all that is 
involved or implied in “the librarian’s role” and in “Franciscan 
research.” Cosequently it is thought that a partial survey in the 
field of Franciscan research will result in convictions which may 
well be of value not only to librarians but likewise to those who have 
occasion to seek information and knowledge in libraries. 

This partial survey includes notices on certain suppressed Fran- 
ciscan libraries; information on manuscripts, chronicles and cata- 
logues; remarks concerning Franciscan history of the Americas in 
general ; a particular survey of Franciscan and early American his- 
torical material available in specific universities, and private and 
public libraries within the United States; lastly, certain proposals 
whereby the role of the librarian in Franciscan research would 
become more effective and less burdensome. 


Suppression and Destruction 


_ Civilization, at its best, has never been entirely free from the 
destructive elements of wars, revolutions or rebellions. When 
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nations are aroused to the point of battling against others, entire 
cultures are jeopardized and often the records of achievements, 
centuries-old, vanish forever in flames kindled by hate, intrigue or 
resentment. Human records carved into stone or cast in metal may 
survive the wrath of men; but, if written on vellum or printed on 
paper, records are irretrievably lost when consigned to the fire dur- 
ing the hours of uncontrolled passion and fury. The same can be 
said of the temper prevalent during reformations and suppressions 
of religious institutions; nothing sacred is secure, neither are the 
works of scholars respected. Manuscripts, documents and books 
have been lost to the world because of the anger of a ruler or the 
folly of a government. Entire libraries have been either dispersed 
or totally destroyed so that now it is most difficult to determine 
what subjects were pursued and what authors were read by the 
scholars in some of the many districts and regions affected by 
human rage. 

England, Scotland and Ireland, as well as certain of the con- 
tinental European nations, experienced in part or in whole, the loss 
of libraries through the suppression of religious houses without 
distinction. 

England 


In England, during the years 1533-1539, intellectual life re- 
ceived a mortal wound through the suppression of religious houses 
in general. Within that period, the Franciscan family lost 59 con- 
vents or friaries in England of which 6 were occupied by Observant 
Franciscans and 53 by Conventual Franciscans. Hand in hand with 
this suppression went the dispersal and confiscation of Franciscan 
libraries. There is as yet no complete listing but. fragmentary 
records disclose something of one-time locations and lists of some 
of the former manuscripts and books. 


London 


An interesting account of the former library builded for the 
Conventual Grey Friars near Newgate in London is found in John 
Stevens’ edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum.' 

In the Year of our Lord 1421, the worshipful Richard Whyttynton, 


Knight and Mayor of London, began the new Library, and laid the first 
Foundation-Stone, on the 21st Day of October; that is, on the Feast of 
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St. Hilarion the Abbat (sic). And the following Year, before the Feast 
of the Nativity of Christ, the House was rais’d and Cover’d, and in 
three Years after it was floor’d, white-washed, glaz’d, adorn’d with 
Shelves, Statues, and Carving, and furnished with Books. And the Ex- 
penses about what is aforesaid, amount to 556£. 16S. 9D. of which Sum 
the aforesaid Richard Whttynton paid 400£. and the Residue was paid 
by the Reverend Father B. Thomas Wynchelsey, and his Friends, to 
whose Souls God be propitious. Amen. 


Item, for the Works of Doctor de Lira, contained’d in two Volumes, 
now in the Chains (2), 100 Marks; of which B. John Frensile remitted 
20 s. 


Item, for the Lectures of Holiness, now lying there in Chains, five 
Marks. 


Memorandam (sic), the B. Andrew Bavard, Divinity Professor, in the 
year 1494, finding the Choir of the Friers-Minors of London, not well 
furnish’d with Choir Books, I conceiv’d that the Alms of my Friends 
could not be better expended, than in writing Choir Books for the Praise 
of God, and continuing of the same divine Praise; wherefore I hir’d one 
Writer, who writ for me one Legendary, in two Parts, and one Anti- 
phonal in two Parts, and one Psalter, and one Gradual, and another was 
printed, and many others repaired. 


The same author® includes a catalogue of Franciscan writers and 
their works to the number of more than one hundred individuals 
but one might compare this list with the scholarly work of A. G. 
Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford; also Oxford Theology and 
Theologians by Little and Pelster, as well as Franciscan Philosophy 
at Oxford by D, E. Sharp. 

According to Trollope,* the library of the Grey Friars in 
London 


was a handsome room, one hundred and twenty-nine feet long and thirty- 
one feet broad; wainscoted throughout; and fitted with shelves neatly 
carved, with desks and settles. That this library was not a mere_use- 
less appendage to the Establishment, the literary reputation of the 
brotherhood sufficiently testifies. The mendicants generally had thrown 
the fame of the monks into the shade: but the piety and learning of the 
Franciscans seem to have eclipsed the pretensions of rival Institutions. 


An account of the gradual disposition of the buildings once 
occupied by the London Grey Friars is as follows: 

The church was closed for a time during which it was used as 
a place to store goods taken in prizes from the French.® 

On January 13, 1547, Henry VIII, granted Letters Patent® 
to the City of London of the site of the Grey Friars for his new 
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foundation of Christ’s Hospital. The Letters Patent describes the 
property conveyed in somewhat detailed form. Included are the 
church, “le Fratrye, le Labrarie, le Dortor, et le Chapiter House,” 
all of the ground called “le great Cloyster et le Littell Cloyster” 
and also the goods and chattels which remained in the buildings. 
Among the goods and chattels are mentioned a lavatory or copper 
washing-place lined with lead, i.e., “unu lavacru cupri duplicat’ 
cum plumbo continen p estimaconem in longitudine octodecim 
acras et in profunditate duos pedes et dimid Necnon viginti et 
octo implementa vocat’ Deskes viginti et octo implementa vocat’ 
double settells de Waineskott ac omnes libros sup eisdem les Deske 
existen.”” In other words, besides the copper washing place de- 
scribed in estimation to be 18 “acras” long and 214 feet in depth, 
there are also mentioned 28 desks, 28 double settles de Waineskott 
(benches with high backs) and all books upon the same desks. 
Furthermore, conveyed are likewise the screens and partitions in 
the nave and chancel of the church, the altars, tables, images, 
pulpit, all monuments and grave-stones, the candlesticks, organ 
and desks, all the lead and all the bells of the church, all orna- 
ments, etc. (Necnon totum plumbum et omes campanas eiusdem 
ecclie ac omia ornamenta ecclie illius. . . .). 

A short time after the granting of the described Letters Patent, 
the old Grey Friars Church was re-opened on January 30, 1547 
as Christ’s Church for a newly established parish of the same 
name. However, in September of the same year all the tombs were 
destroyed whereas the choir stalls and fittings were removed and 
sold. 

Until the Great Fire of London in 1666, the Grey Friars build- 
ings seem to have remained although put to various uses. As a 
result of the Great Fire, the church and some adjoining buildings 
suffered serious damage but the library on the north side of the 
great cloister appears to have escaped and remained mostly intact 
until around 1827 when it was demolished.*? Another and con- 
temporaneous view and description of the same library is found 
in “The Antiquities of England,” * described by Francis Grose 

~whose words are herewith quoted: 


The print we have here given, is a view of the north cloister, looking 
into Town Ditch, which being much defaced, was about four years ago, 
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covered with brick. This was the library of the old convent, founded in 
1429 by Richard Whittington. This was a very noble benefaction in 
that age, a mark of great public spirit in Whittington, and demonstrat- 
ing withal, that the friars and religious houses were not such enemies 
to learning as they are represented to have been. In truth, the learning 
of those times, of whatsoever kind it might be, was principally preserved, 
and to be found in the monasteries. It no where appears into whose pos- 
session the books of this library passed on the surrender of the convent. 
It is possible they met the same fate which befel another library, 
founded by the executors of Whittington, in the college of Guildhall. 
The books of that library, in the reign of Edward VI (crowned 1547), 
were sent for by Edward, Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, with a 
promise of being shortly returned. They were taken away in three carts, 
but were never brought back again. 


In Leland’s Collectanea,® a list of books is given under the title 
“in bibliotheca Franciscanorum Londini.” Twenty-two scriptural 
and sermon works by various writers are mentioned; seven others 
by William Ockham; twenty-one additional on various subjects of 
which some refer to Ockham and some to John Peckham—onetime 
archbishop of Canterbury who died in 1292. 

Of the manuscripts or books originally possessed by the Grey 
Friars of London at the time of the dissolution in 1538, some 
escaped destruction. Such as are extant can be studied at the 
British Museum in the Royal Collection and at other repositories 
in England. 

Oxford: 


At Oxford, during the fifteenth century,® it seems the Grey 
Friars’ house possessed two libraries; one was the convent library 
and the other was designated for the use of student friars. How- 
ever, in the words of Stevens™ 

one was called the Convent Library, the other the Library of the 
Schools; whereof the former was open only to Graduates, the latter to 


the Scholars they call’d Seculars, who liv’d among those Friers (sic) 
for the sake of learning. 


The same author states,” on the authority of Bale, that the 
libraries of the Oxford Grey Friars contained “all the works of 
Roger Bacon who writ an hundred Treatises” but Little?® doubts 
the correctness of this contention, saying: “it is not probable that 
his (Bacon’s) writings were ever collected in one place.” 

The retrospect of the Grey Friars of Oxford is perhaps the most 
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completely recorded from among the many foundations of the 
Franciscan Order in England. Besides, diligent and critical 
research by recognized scholars, has resulted in the re-discovery of 
manuscript writings and books—once part of the friars Oxford 
libraries but now preserved in special collections — which, to 
enumerate, would require more space than can be allotted in this 
paper.** 

A recent informative study on “The Franciscan School at Ox- 
ford,” by the late A. G. Little, is included in his book Franciscan 
Papers, Lists and Documents printed at the Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. In the same publication there is a treatise on 
the writings of Friar Thomas Docking with references to a num- 
ber of manuscripts which are extant and where they are preserved. 
Another treatise which refers to Friar William Melton will be 
found in the same book under the title A Fifteenth-Century 
Sermon. 

It is the opinion of authors that the friars’ library at Oxford 
probably received its first considerable collection of books from Adam 
Marsh, to whom his uncle, Richard Marsh, Bishop of Durham, be- 
queathed his library in 1226. The next book we hear of at the Grey 
Friars is the volume of the Decretals purchased by Agnellus—doubtless 
the Decretum of Gratian—with the additions codified by Raymond of 
Pennaforte and approved by Gregory IX in 1234, Then, in 1253, Gros- 


tete, because of his love for Friar Adam Marsh, left in his will all his 
books to the convent of the Friars Minor at Oxford.* 


For a reference by Friar Adam Marsh to this collection “super 
scriptis . . . tam editis quam translatis” of Grostete works, confer 
Monumenta Franciscana.*® 

According to a critical study made by M. R. James of “The 
List of Libraries Prefixed to the Catalogue of John Boston (fl. 
1410) and the Kindred Documents,” it seems “that the remains 
of the Oxford Grey Friars library are copious and remarkable.” 
While mentioning this particular catalogue of John Boston, atten- 
tion is called to Dr. James’ statement: “that Boston’s Catalogue 
owes its inception, in all likelihood, to the Franciscan Order.” In 
partial substantiation of this opinion, he calls attention to the fact 
that “the division of the country into ‘Custodiae’ is an unmistake- 
able token of Franciscan origin.” ** The list, however, only in- 
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cludes two Franciscan libraries, i.e., Oxford and Babwell by Bury 
St. Edmund. 

That the friars at Oxford did not omit the liberal arts from 
their library may be inferred from the following extract’? which 
is contained in the Digby MS. No. 90, preserved in the Bodleian: 

For the information of those wishing to know the principles of the 
musical art, this book, which is called Quatuor principalia Musice, was 
given by Friar John of Tewkesbury to the Community of the Friars 
Minors at Oxford, with the authority and assent of Friar Thomas of 
Kyngusbury, Master, Minister of England, namely A.D, 1388. So that 
it may not be alienated by the aforesaid community of friars, under 
pain of sacrilege. ... This work was first finished on the 4th of August, 
1351. In that year the Regent among the Minors at Oxford was Friar 
Symon of Tunstede, D.S.T., who excelled in music and in the seven 
liberal arts. Here ends the treatise called Quatuor principalia, which 
was put forth by a Friar Minor of the custody of Bristol, who did not 
insert his name because some thought scorn of him. 


The need and value of libraries to the friars at Oxford is partly 
evident from the fact that Mendicant Friars were excluded from 
the use of the University Library by the statutes of 1412.”° Later, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century this prohibition seems to 
have ceased. 

Although the suppression of the friars’ library at Oxford began 
during July, 1538,” they may have previously sensed a portend 
of an impending storm. In 1535 the University of Oxford suf- 
fered a calamity when Thomas Cromwell sent Richard Layton 
thither to institute “reforms.” 7? As a result, the writings and 
books of scholars perished ignominiously. Reporting on his suc- 
cess, Layton wrote to Cromwell in these words :?* 


We have set Dunce in Bocardo,™ and have utterly banished him from 
Oxford for ever, with all his blind glosses: and is now made a common 
servant to every man; fast nailed up upon posts in all common houses 
of easement: id quod oculis meis vidi. And the second time we came to 
New College, after we had delcared your injunctions, we found all the 
great quadrant court full of the leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them 
into every corner. 


When Leland* inspected the house of the Oxford Grey Friars, 
very shortly before the suppression, he wrote a last description 
of that once renowned library: “At the Franciscans’ house there 
are cobwebs in the library, and moths and bookworms; more than 
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this—whatever others may boast—nothing, if you have regard to 
learned books. For I, in spite of the opposition of all the friars, 
earefully examined all the bookcases of the library.” 

Knowing that the convent of the friars at Oxford did not long 
remain standing after the dissolution, it is somewhat surprising 
to read that as late as the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
a persisting tradition designated a certain tower at Oxford as 
“Friar Bacon’s Study.” A picture of this tower appears among 
the sketches drawn by Francis Grose** which is described in this 
manner : 


Tradition relates that this tower was the study or observatory of Friar 
Bacon, an eminent mathematician, philosopher, and one of the inventors 
of gunpowder, who lived in the latter end of the 13th century, and whose 
superior abilities (such was the ignorance and superstitions of the times) 
brought on him the imputation of being a magician. Among other ridicu- 
lous stories, told of him, it is said, that by his art he so constructed 
this his study, that it will fall whenever a more learned man than him- 
self shall pass under it. 


The beginning and the end of the famous convent and school 
of the Grey Friars at Oxford is described in one paragraph by 
Stevens,”” to wit: 


That House having flourish’d from the year 1228, till the 31st of King 
Henry VIII, which was of our Lord 1539, was at last, as well as the 
rest (of the Franciscans), dissolv’d; Edward Baskervyle, Doctor . of 
Divinity, being then Guardian, and then the Friars were really reduc’d 
to the State of Beggary, which they before profess’d. The Building’s, 
with the Courts belonging to them, and a very delightful Grove, con- 
taining five Acres, being the Island given them by King Henry III, were 
let to William Freer and John Pye, Aldermen of Oxford, for twenty 
Shillings yearly Rent to be paid to the King. But the Enclosure, which 
was also call’d the Church-yard, was granted to Richard Gunter, Alder- 
man of the same City, for 3 s. 6 d. per Annum. Lastly, The Garden, or 
Orchard, call’d Paradise, with another Garden, call’d Boteham, or Bate- 
ham, to William Thomse, alias Plomer, of Oxford, for 6s. 8 d. This 
yearly Rent was paid to the King, till the 36th Year of his Reign, and 
of Christ 1544, all was by him sold to Richard Andrews and John Howes, 
from whom Richard Gunter, just above mentioned, and his Wife Joan, 
not long after, bought the same. The Trees were soon cut down, all the 
Greens trod. under foot, the Church thrown down, and the Stones, with 
the Images and Monuments of the greatest Value, scattered about. 


Cambridge 
As was usually the case, the beginning of the Grey Friars house 
at Cambridge was most humble and especially so because of the 
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locality which is described by Friar Thomas Eccleston in these 

words: 
At Cambridge the brethren were received at first by the burgesses of 
the town, who assigned to them an old synagogue contiguous to the 
prison. But when the nearness of the prison was intolerable to the 
brethren because both the gaolers and the brethren had to use the same 
entrance—the lord King gave ten marks to buy the rent, by which there 
should be sufficient for his treasurer, for the rent of the site, and so the 


brethren erected a chapel so humble that one carpenter in one day made 
and set up in one day fourteen bundles of timbers.” 


It is to be remarked that the grant of the king, above mentioned, 
was made in 1288 for the purpose of buying the house “which 
belonged to Master Benjamin the Jew, which house the king has 
given to the Friars Minors for the extension of their house.” *° 
The narrative of Thomas Eccleston is, at times, confusing and can 
only be clarified through the use of other contemporary informa- 
tive sources. 

That the house of the Cambridge Grey Friars must have in- 
creased in size becomes apparent from the fact that King Henry 
III granted 10 marks to the friars there because of the holding 
by them of their chapter during 1240 (ad capitulum suum 
tenendum).*° 

To Friar William of Nottingham, elected vicar (1239) to 
Haymo of Faversham and then provincial in 1240,* is attributed 
the establishment of the Franciscan school at Cambridge. Of him 
it is stated that 


during his long provincialate (1241-1254), * William of Nottingham 
organized the whole educational system of the province under the two 
universities—raising Cambridge to a level with Oxford in the provincial 
administration. His aim was to ensure a constant stream of teachers 
and preachers, equipped with all the learning of the time, from the 
universities to all parts of the country, for the training or instruction 
of friars, clergy and people.* 


Evidences of this tendency are found in Thomas Eccleston’s chap- 
ter “De Promotione Lectorum.” * 

The Franciscans are credited with having taken “the chief part 
in creating and building up the Faculty of Theology at Cam- 
bridge.” * This contention is well expressed in the scholarly arti- 
ele “The Friars and the Foundation of the Faculty of Theology 
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in the University of Cambridge” published by A. G. Little dur- 
ing 1943.°° 
Not only is credit given to the Cambridge Grey Friars for their 
foundation of the faculty of theology, but they likewise are ex- 
tolled for having cooperated with the introduction of Greek as 
well as textual criticism. 
A statement made by Charles William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of 
Ely,*’ is as follows: 
It is a matter of common knowledge that Grosseteste, the great patron 
of the Franciscans, brought Greek books to England, and in conjunction 
with two other Franciscans, whose names are known—Nicholas the Greek 
and John of Basingstoke—gave the world Latin versions of certain Greek 
documents. Foremost among these is the famous apocryphal book ‘‘ The 


Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,’’ the Greek manuscript of which is 
still in the Cambridge University Library. 


According to Stevenson® it was Nicholas the Greek who assisted 
in translating “The Testament.” He adds that Nicholas became 
“an inmate of the Bishop of Lincoln’s household,” whereby is 
raised a question whether Nicholas was a Franciscan. 

John of Basingstoke is said to have introduced Greek numerals 
into England and imparted the knowledge of their use and mean- 
ing to his friends.*® The notice of his death in 1252, recorded by 
Matthew of Paris,*® states simply that he was “Archdiaconus 
Legriae.” . 

Stubbs stresses the fact** that “for a considerable time the Fran- 
ciscan houses at both Oxford and Cambridge kept alive the inter- 
est of this ‘new learning’ to which Robert Grosseteste and Roger 
Bacon opened the way.” Also, at Cambridge, the Grey Friar 
Henry of Costessey, a teacher of divinity, is esteemed for his 
“Commentary on the Psalms” because it “set the example of a 
type of scholarship, which, in its close insistence on the exact 
meaning of the text, in its constant reference to the original 
Hebrew, and its absolute independence of judgment, has, one is 
proud to think, ever remained a characteristic of the Cambridge 
school of textual criticism down even to our own day.” * 

At Cambridge the Grey Friars maintained two libraries in the 
convent; one, a library for students; the other, the library of the 
custody. It is suggested that the Cambridge custodial library was 
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the only one of its kind. Inscriptions on preserved manuscripts 
divulged’ this former existence of the two distinct libraries. 
“Twenty such manuscripts have been identified, with fair cer- 
tainty, as having belonged to the Cambridge Franciscans,” ** 
Notices on some of these twenty MSS. are possible at this place. 

The Vatican Library is known to possess a large collection of 
manuscripts preserved at the Ottoboni. This collection numbers 
more than 3000. The Rev. H. M. Bannister, M.A., made a study 
of the Ottoboni:- MSS. and selected 94 which he described in an 
article for the British Society of Franciscan Studies, included in 
Collectanea Franciscana I which is volume V of the society’s 
publication. 

The title of the article is ““A Short Notice of Some Manuscripts 
of the Cambridge Friars, Now in the Vatican Library.” Some of 
the manuscripts are of Franciscan origin and others are Domini- 
can. Hight have been identified as being of the former with one 
additional as probable. Another eight are declared as being 
Dominican and probably two more. Six are supposed to be either 
Dominican or Franciscan. The balance of the collection is ,classi- 
fied as MSS. of English script but of unknown origin together 
with those of doubtful script but with English. annotations, ete. 
Two separate lists are here given: 


A. The manuscripts of the Cambridge Franciscans. 
71. Fratris Hugonis (de 8. Caro) Postillae super Lucam. 
(Has many notations in pencil. * Indicates same remark.) 
96. Hugo de S. Caro in Isaism.* 
101. Eusebii historia ecclesiastica.* 
182. Hanibaldus super IV libros Sentent.* 
325. Petrus Comestor, historia. 
352. Isidori Etymologiae: Beda, de figuris, ete. 
611. Bonaventura, Quaestiones super IV Sentent.* 
623. Nich. Ockham Quaestiones in IV Sentent. 
2048. Aristoteles de anima, de caelo et mundo, ete. 


B. The manuscripts of Cambridge Friars, either Franciscan or 
Dominican. 


103. Anselmus, De veritate, Cur Deus homo, etc.* 
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159. Part I. Cesarii Arelatensis Homeliae: Isidorus, de 
summo bono.* 


Part II. Petri Blesenio varia.* 
196. Quodlibeta (Thom. Aquinas, Jo. Peckham, Petrus de 
Avernia, Jac. de Viterbio, Aegidius de Roma.) 
208. Thomas Aquinas, Quodlibeta. Quaest. de Veritate. 
442. Bernardus de Clara Valle in cantica canticorum. 
468. Egidii Romani Quaestiones super I Sentent. 


The house of the Grey Friars in Cambridge, dissolved in 1538, 
was classed among those “that have no substance of lead, save only 
some of them have small gutters.” ** Within the same year the 
University of Cambridge petitioned Henry VIII “to give to the 
University one of the dissolved monasteries, and found a college 
as an eternal monument of his name. The Vice-Chancellor will 
tell him by word of mouth what a benefit it would be to the uni- 
versity if he would give them the Franciscan convent, where their 
assemblies were formerly held.” *° Another petition was sent by 
the university to Cromwell**® on October 23, 1538 in which fear 
is expressed that the appointed keeper of the Grey Friars, Master 
Hynde, may prejudice the petition of the university because 
Hynde has not always been friendly to it. Eventually, after years 
had passed, the Grey Friars’ building was torn down during 1776 
and on its site was erected the present Sidney College.*’ 

For three hundred years, that is, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Cambridge University, which owed its beginning 
to Catholics, was closed to them because no degree would be 
granted unless the candidate declared that he was a bona fide 
member of the Eestablished Church.** 

The closing words of Dr. A. G. Little, in his article “Friars 
and Theology at Cambridge,” (1943) are very fitting: “The Fran- 
ciscans deserved well of Cambridge. To the town they gave a 
water supply; to the University they gave its Faculty of Theology; 
and Pembroke College owes its foundations to their initiative. The 
history of the Cambridge friary still remains to be written.” 


Other English Libraries 
Having described at some length three important foundations of 
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the Grey Friars in England which contained libraries of note, 
there remains to be mentioned in a general manner a few other 
locations. 

At-the time of the suppression, Chichester had a library “with 
four and a half new stalls and divers old books and a new press 
with almers for books.” 

The Gloucester library is described as having “many books of 
no value.” 

At the Observant Franciscan house in Southampton the library 
was “locked with two locks and many books in it chained.” 

The Grey Friars’ library at Stafford is alluded to by the records 
of the sale of their goods, including ‘‘old books and a coffer in the 
library.” *° 

Hereford deserves special attention because in the absence of 
an extant catalogue it is somewhat remarkable that at least 18 
existing volumes, used at one time by the Grey Friars of Here- 
ford in the late 14th or early 15th century, are known to exist in 
four different English libraries; 8 are preserved by the Library of 
the Dean and Chapter of Hereford Cathedral; 3 in the British 
Museum; 3 at the Bodleian, Oxford, and 4 at Cambridge.*° 

The identification of these 18 volumes is possible because they 
are inscribed, e.g., “aste liber est de communitate fratrum Mino- 
rum Herford’”—and in other similar words. Furthermore, it is 
asserted that each volume bears a press-mark consisting of a letter 
of the alphabet and an Arabic numeral which seemed to have been 
inserted mostly by the same hand. 

Dr. James presents the books in the order of their press-marks 
and includes important notations. The list is herewith concisely 
reproduced. For each volume, the press-mark is given first; then 
the present location of the volume, its title, century of origin and 
by whom acquired or used. 


1. B. 23. Hereford. Isaias glossatus. 13th cent. 


2. B. 46. Hereford. Acta Apostolorum et Apocalypsis glos- 
sata. 


3. ©. 15. Bodleian. Beda de temporum ratione. 13th cent. 
fr. W. Herebert. 


4. D, 14. British Museum. Josephus de Bello Judaico. 13th 
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cent. fr. Joh. Ledbury. (This volume also has the bookplate of the 
Marquis of Donegal. ) 

5. D. 17. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Historia Tripartita. 
13th cent. “de dono fr. J. de Broya.” 

6. E. 5. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Gregorit Liber Pas- 
toralis, the Mariale, some poems by Hildebert, etc. 12th-13th cent. 

7. E. 8. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Gregorii Homeliae. 
13th cent. The names of William Pounghuvle with the date 1539, 
and of Thomas Apprethaugh occur 

8. E. 27. Bodley. Jo. de Rupella de decem preceptis, ete. 
Late 14th cent. 

9. F. 6. Hereford. Works of St..Bernard. 13th cent. 

10. F. 8. Hereford. Remediarium conversorum. 13th cent. 

11. F. 21. Bodley. Hugo de ’Folieto. Will. de Montibus, ete. 
13th cent. (belonged to John Foliot who seems to have given it to 
the Bodleian about 1770-80) 

12. F. 25. Hereford. Isidori expositio allegorica in V_ libros 
Mosis, etc. 12th cent. (In the cover is a fragment assigned to the 
10th cent., with part of the office for St. John Baptist, and another 
of the 13th cent., with part of the office for the dead.) 

13. F. 34. Hereford. Ivo Carnotensis, letters of Gilbert 
(Foliot), when abbot. of Gloucester. Poems by Hildebert, ete. 12th 
cent. 

14. F. 35.British Museum. Epistles of Hildebert, ete. 12th 
cent. (?) and 13th cent. 

15. F. 37. Trinity College, Cambridge. Giraldi Cambrensis 
Symbolum electorum. 13th cent. Noted: The only complete copy. 

16. F. 39. Hereford. “Alcuini” (Adalbert) Speculum (an 
anthology from the Moralia of Gregory) 13th cent. late (?%) 
‘“Hune librum contulit dominus Willelmus de ‘Chalbenor’ (or 
Chabbenor) capellanus fratri W. de Schypton nepoti suo quod 
habeat usum usque ad terminum vitae sue post eius decessum 
remaneat in communitate fratrum minorum Hereford (et vocatur 
speculum Alqu:ni).” 

17. F. 65. Hereford. Works of St. Bernard. 12th cent. late. 
“Tste liber datus est communitate fratrum minorum hereford pro 
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anima Joh. Phelippot et Margarete. ... Johanne Katerine Mar- 
garete et omnium fidelium.” 


18. . British Museum. Cotton Nero A IX.” 
Relics of the Babwell (near Bury St. iy Franciscan 


library are said to be extant, but few in number.” 

In addition to Hereford, notice should be taken of the Grey 
Friars of Coventry beacuse of their participation i1 in presenting 
Pageants or Plays. 

Before the Suppression of the Monasteries, this City of Coventry was 
very famous for the Pageants, that were play’d therein upon Corpus 
Christi Day, which occasioning very great Confluence of People to it 
from far and near, was of no small Benefit thereto: which Pageants 
being acted with mighty State and Reverence by the Friers (sic) of this 
House, had Theatres for the several Scenes, very large and high, placed 
upon Wheels, and drawn to all the eminent Parts of the City, for the 
better. Advantage of Spectators; and contain’d the Story of the Old and 
New Testament, compos’d into old English Rhimes. 


Some of the original manuscripts written for the Coventry 
Plays are extant and are preserved in the Cotton Library. The 
text of two such plays or pageants is reproduced by Stevens™ 
which discloses that the so-called pageants at times were presented 
as tableaux with a. narrator or enacted and spoken by a group of 
actors. Stevens gives one of each. The first definitely is in tableau 
style because it is composed of 41 stanzas of which each begins 
with the words “in the first pageant we seek to play,” in the 
second, etc. The tableau starts with the creation, continues through 
the Old into the New Testament and closes with the Last Judg- 
ment. The second is surely a play because it assigns the script for 
the various persons represented and also includes some instruc- 
tions for the actors. This particular play centers on the Old 
Testament from the creation to the account of Abraham and his 
son Isaac. 

Plays ot a similar nature, perhaps better known as “miracle 
plays’ were also presented in England at Towneley, Chester and 
York. It would be interesting to know in what relation, if any, 
these stand to those of Coventry, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Grey Friars had houses both in Chester and in York. 

Manuscripts of ancient origin, documents of an historica 
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nature and similar writings, properly fall within the purview of 
libraries especially because every “manu scriptus,” usually com- 
pleted before the general introduction of the printing press,®> may 
rightly be more highly valued than books classed as “incuna- 
bula” °° and certainly moreso than “post-incunabula.” 


Third Order MS. 


At University College Hall, Ealing, London, there is preserved 
a unique manuscript written in English during the so-called 
middle period (1150-1550). The title of this manuscript is “The 
Thirde Order of Seynt Franceys—For the Brethren and Susters 
of the Order of Penitents.” It has been described most carefully 
by Walter W. Seton, M.A.,°” and should be of particular value for 
Franciscans. Because of the non-existence of any similar version 
in the English language of the 15th century, the manuscript is 
considered rare and possibly unique. It is expected that a photo- 
copy of the entire volume will soon be available. However, a short 
description of the manuscript, as given by Seton, will suffice for 
the present. 

Known as “The Pennant Manuscript,” it is written in a neat 
and legible English hand of the latter half of the 15th century. 
This much is evident from two photographs. In all, the manu- 
script consists of 19 leaves of thick vellum, in size 193 mm. by 
130 mm.°** 

The first leaf shows an illuminated picture of St. Francis re- 
ceiving the stigmata (130 mm. by 90mm.).°® The English version 
of the Rule of the Third Order occupies leaves 2 to 14 inclusive. 
The writing is black; chapter headings and some proper names 
are in red. Generally, each page has 19 lines. 

A Latin fragment beginning “De tercio eciam ordine Beatus 
Franciscus produxit multos flores” is on leaves 15 and 16, being 
“an extract from the 27th sermon of Rernardine de Bustis’ Rosa- 
rium Sermonum predicabilium.” ° This writing is different and 
smaller than on leaves 2 to 14; “it appears to be Italian.” This 
portion has 22 lines to the page; capital letters alternate in blue 
and red with elaborate scroll-work at the beginning of the Latin 
fragment. The text consists of a list of the more important mem- 
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bers of the Third Order, men and women, including those beati- 
fied and canonized up to the time of de Busti. 

Tiluminated pictures of Christ being taken prisoner in Gethse- 
mane and of Christ before Pilate are contained on leaves 17, 18, 
19; also facing these are the twelve Paternosters and Glorias for 
Matins; seven Paternosters, the Glorias, the Credo and the 
Miserere for Compline according to chapter XI of the Rule. Pages 
containing the Office for the other hours have been cut out. 

The Rule is that of Nicholas IV.% “Gouen at Reate the VX 
Kalendes of Septembre (the) secunde yere of oure pontificac- 
ion.” 62 

This early English version of the Rule of the Third Order 
supplies material for an historical comparative study. It is intro- 
duced with a short critcial survey of related documents which are 
not without some value to the student. 


MS. Rule of Poor Clares 


The Bodleian Library (Oxford), in MS. Bodl. 585-2357, pre- 
serves another very interesting Franciscan manuscript® which 
belonged to the Poor Clares or “Minoressis” once located just out- 
side of the walls of the City of London, near Aldgate, in the street 
now known as “Minories.” * 

Accredited as having been written in England during the 15th 
century,” the manuscript carries the title “The Rewle of Sustris 
Menouresses Enclosid.” It is a volume of 104 leaves of parch- 
ment; two separate manuscripts bound together in limp vellum. 
In size, 219 mm. by 143 mm. 

The first manuscript of the volume is in Latin and contains on 
leaves 1 to 17—“Tratatus de vita et nobilitate et marturio sanc- 
torum Albani et Amphibali de quodam libro gallico excerptus et 
in latinum translatus”: On leaves 18 to 47—“De Granario magis- 
tri Johannis Wetanstede.” 

The second manuscript begins on leaf 48. It is written in Eng- 
lish, neat and legible. Leaves 48 to 72 contain the Rule -of the 
Clarisses or Poor Clares. Each chapter has at the. beginning a 
beautifully illuminated capital but’no other illuminations. The 
writing is black. Leaves 72 to 101 are written in the same hand; 
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the text consists of ordinances affecting the common life of the 
religious as well as rubrics for the Office and Mass. 

An indication of the route by which some manuscripts and 
books passed from their original depository into libraries is re- 
vealed by the commentator of the Rule of St. Clare and here 
quoted :*” 

So far, then, as the history of the Bodleian MS is concerned, it 
appears probable that it remained in the Convent of the Minories until 
the dissolution in 1539. . . . the Manuscript was presented to the Bod- 
lein Library in 1604 by Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham. Now it 
appears, from information courteously supplied by the authorities of the 
Bodleian Library, that Charles Howard presented also sixteen other 
MSS. and thirty-four printed books; of the seventeen MSSQ., all except 
five can be proved to have come from the library of King Henry VIII, 
and MS. Bodl. 585 is among these five. Other sources-from which Charles 
Howard’s books came are the libraries of Cranmer, of Sir Thomas Cop- 
pley, and William Devenishe, but there is nothing to connect MS. Bod. 
585 with any one of these. On the whole, it would appear probable that 
the MS. came, like the majority of Charles Howard’s MSS., from the 
Library of King Henry VIII. It may accordingly be reasonably sup- 
posed that the MSS. of the Convent of the Minories passed into the 
hands of the King in 1539 at its dissolution. 


Illuminated Manuscripts. 


That the art of illuminating books was not entirely limited to 
the monks of the church but also was practised by the Cambridge 
Grey Friars is attested by the record in “the accounts of Elizabeth 
de Burgh, lady of Clare” who in 1351 “paid to a Friar Minor of 
Cambridge for illuminating a book for Madame 12th March 
15 s.4d.” * 

Even though there is some foundation on which to build the 
supposition that other proofs may be brought to light in further 
substantiation of the one instance cited, there are abundant testi- 
monies which show that St. Francis and his friars were favorite 
subjects used in illuminated English manuscripts. One needs but 
page through the last volume authorized to be issued by the British 
Society of Franciscan Studies, before it disbanded in 1936, in 
order to marvel at the frequency of the artistic incorporation of 
St. Francis and other members of his Order in the illuminations 
of manuscripts which are not at all of Franciscan origin or nature. 

This varticularly valuable volume, printed on the Manchester 


\s 
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University Press, 1937, under the title “Franciscan History and 
Legend in English Mediaeval Art,” is worthy of comment because 
it contains 24 full-page illustrations of illuminated manuscripts 
whereof one was drawn by Brother William of England—a com- 
panion of St. Francis. Each plate or illustration is fully described 
and identifying notes are appended. Likewise, the various manu- 
scripts in which the illuminations appear, are listed, outlined and 
located. 

While speaking of manuscripts attention should be called to the 
fact that many documents of early Franciscan origin are preserved 
by the British Government; such as deeds, indentures, letters of 
graces and of fraternization. An example of an indenture agreed 
upon by “ye gray freers yn ware” ® October 3, 1526, will be 
found in volume XXII issued by this conference.” 

It is a conviction of the writer that much light will be obtained 
on the general life of the early Grey Friars when it becomes pos- 
sible to study the many documents which remain undisturbed in 
British Government record offices. The foundation for this con- 
viction rests upon the incontestable evidences found in the Calen- 
dars of State Papers published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls at London; these documents, in themselves, tell much 
concerning the friars but there are numerous other papets which 
must be searched for diligently and patiently, not only at the 
Public Record Office, at the British Museum and elsewhere in 
London, but likewise in other parts of England not omitting Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland. 

In the same volume, above cited, are included illustrations and 
descriptions of Franciscan themes used in English Mediaeval 
Wall-Painting, Screen Paintings, Glass and Embroidery. 


Architecture 


Much has been written on the subject of the suppressed Fran- 
eiscan friaries of England. Nevertheless, as far as is known, no 
survey or description of these houses had been published before 
1937. It is true that, prior to the year mentioned, various authors 
did illustrate individual friaries’’ but “a comprehensive account 
of the buildings of the Mendicant Orders in Britain has hitherto 
been lacking.” *? Consequently when A. R. Martin published his 
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illustrated book on Franciscan buildings it was felt that his work 
“will go far towards meeting the want.” ** The mere scanning of 
the table of contents reveals the value of the service rendered to 
our Order by the author. Written under the title “Franciscan 
Architecture in England,” the book presents the following infor- 
mation: 

1. Pages 1 to 40 give word pictures of the various sections of 
a Franciscan friary, such as the church, the domestic buildings, 
the frater, the dorter or chapter house, the studies, secular lodg- 
ings, conduits, ete. 

2. Pages 41 to 153 depict and record friaries “of which strue- 
tural remains survive.” * Twelve such buildings are in photo- 
graphs: Canterbury, Chichester, Coventry, Dunwich, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, Lynn Regis, Reading, Richmond in Yorkshire, Walsing- 
ham, Ware, Winchelsea and Yarmouth. 

3. Pages 154 to 204 allude to friaries “for which evidence of 
plan survives.” Of these there are five: Bedford, Cardiff (Wales), 
Lichfield, Llanfaes (Wales) and London. 

4, Pages 205 to 254 assign the friaries “with minor remains or 
slight evidence of plan.” Ten such foundations are given: Bodmin, 
Bridgenorth, Bridgewater, Bristol, Chester, Greenwich, Ipswich, 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury and Worcester. 

5. Two houses of Franciscan nuns: Denny and London are 
mentioned. 

It is conceded by the author, whose work is being quoted, that 

Franciscan architecture as a typological expression is in some respects 
a misnomer, as the distinctive and highly individual characteristics of 
friar’s buildings in this country (England) were in no important fea- 
ture peculiar to the Grey Friars. On purely architectural grounds there- 
fore there is perhaps little justification for limiting the survey to the 
buildings of a single branch of the Mendicant Orders. . . . Historically, 
however, the Order of St. Francis was probably the most important as 
it was certainly the most popular, while, apart from practical considera- 


tions of space and cost, there are obvious advantages in restricting the 
scope of such a work to the product of a single historical movement.” 


Scotland 


As the result of careful search it seems safe to accept the testi- 
mony of William Moir Bryce with regard to the libraries of the 
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Scottish Franciscans. His testimony can be summed up in two 
statements, namely: 


A. That “the Scottish Franciscans were bookmen as well as 
evangelists, and that they had followed the example of their breth- 
ren in other countries by acquiring at least the nucleus of a library 
in each of their friaries.” ”° 


B. That “the inventories of books compiled by the Scots friars 
in accordance with this constitution” or with the Statutes of Bar- 
celona, have long since disappeared, and it is only in the case of 
the friary in Stirling that we have any knowledge of the names 
of the books in their possession.” ** 

The testimony of William Moir Bryce has considerable weight 
due to the fact that there is no other English published account on 
the Franciscan Order in Scotland which equals the completness 
of his “The Scottish Grey Friars.” 

Stirling 

At Cologne in Germany, on January 28, 1586, Fr. John Hay, 
Minster Provincial of the Scottish Observantine Province, dated 
his introductory letter addressed to Fr. Francisco de Gonzaga, 
Minister General (Observant), which stands at the beginning of 
his “Chronicle of the Observantine Province of Scotland.” 

In Fr. John Hay’s chronicle, the year of establishment of the 
Stirling house is given as 1494 (Octavus de Observantia locus 
fundatus est et aedificatus a Jacobo, rege Scotorum, ejus nominis 
quarto, anno Domini 1494).” 

Indicative of the beginning of the library at Stirling were the 
expenditures in 1502 of 63 s. for 48 skins of Flanders parchment; 
8s. 6 d. in payment for 12 native skins. Within the same year the 
monks of Culross and Cambuskenneth had received £50.0.0 from 
the Royal Treasurer for books supplied by them to the friars at 
Stirling. The following year, the same monks were paid £27.6.8 
for other books; £4.12.0 for four “mes bukis”;* 9 s. for one 
book called the “Mamitretis.” * 

When one considers the violence which was occasioned in Scot- 
land by the sermons of John Knox there is nothing surprising in 
the utter destruction to which religious houses and their contents 
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were subjected. In England, an opposed passionate king dissolved 
all monasteries and religious houses. In Scotland, a new gospeler 
incited the people to destroy the old religion which, writers admit, 
was not beyond criticism.‘ 

Religion alone was not the sole driving force used to effect the 
reformation in Scotland—there was rampant also political im- 
broglio—Scotland, England, France, ete.** The Earl of Argyll 
and Lord James are credited with having used Knox “for Refor- 
mation to be made.” 

“On New Year’s day, 1559, the friars (of the Stirling convent) 
discovered the Begger’s Summonds affixed to their gates.” ** Dur- 
ing the last week of June, in the same year, the house of the 
friars lay in ruins and the friars were dispersed—some into 
Germany. 

Aberdeen 


Although the inventory of the friars’ library at Stirling was 
omitted by Bryce, there is some compensation for its absence 
in the list on “certain manuscript volumes, alleged by the late 
Professor Stuart to have belonged to the Observantine house at 
Aberdeen.” * The collection is preserved in the Library of the 
Aberdeen University. 

Dr. Stuart’s list is descriptive and detailed. As included in this 
paper, only the title, century of origin, material and size are given: 


1. Moralium Gregori, Papae, in Lib. Job pars 5ta. Registri B. Grego- 
rii Papae. 12th cent. Vellum. 224 folios. 15” x 10”.* 

2. Pastoralia Gregorii—_Hugo supra Regulam Augustini—B. Gregori 
Homiliae et Dialogi. 14th cent. Vellum. 213 folios, 1214” x 9”. 

3. S. Hieronymi Glossa in Isaiam, Hieremiam, Thronum et Baruch. 
12th cent. Vellum. 154 folios. 15” x 1034”. 

4, Ejusdem Epistolae. Early 13th cent. Vellum. 122 folios. 
1314” x 916”. 

5. S. Augustini Sermones de verbia Domini. 11th cent. Vellum. 137 
folios. 1234” x 914”. 

6. Ejusd. Expositiones in primos 50 Psalmos. 12th cent. Vellum. 204 
folios. 1314” x 10”. 

7. Ejusd. Exp. in postumos Psalmos. 12th cent. Vellum. 352 folios. 
14” x 9”. 

8. Ejusd. Homiliae super Evangl. Joannis. 13th cent. Vellum. 283 
folios. 12” x 9”. 

9. Idem de Concordia Evangelistarum—P. Blesensis super Job-Idem 
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de Transfiguratione Domini. Idem de Conversione D. Pauli. 12th cent. 
Vellum. 81 folios. 1144” x 9144”. 

10. Augustini contra Julian. Lib 6.—Ejusd. Epistolae. 13th or 14th 
cent. Vellum. 148 folios. 14” x 9”. 

11. Ejusd. de perfectione Justitiae contra Celestiwm—Idem de Ordinis. 
Lib. 2—Et de Civitate Dei, Lib. singularis. 14th cent. Vellum. 116 folios. 
13” x 1014”. 

12. Ejusd. Opuscula. 14th cent. Vellum. Folios numbered 1 to 257, but 
252 to 254 are wanting. 13” x 1014", 

13. S. Bernardi Opera Varia. 12th cent. or 13th cent. Vellum. 180 
folios. 11146” x 814”. 

14. Rujini Historia Ecclesiastica, illuminat. 13th cent. Vellum. 99 
folios. 11” x 8”. 

15. Aristotelis Politicorum Libri per Aretinum, Ht panes Italian of 
15th cen. Vellum. 125 folios. 11” x 8”. 

16. Legenda Sanctorum. 14th cent. Vellum. 209 folios. 1014” x 7”. 

17. Richard de Sto. Victore de Patriarchis—Hugo de Atra Anima— 
Bernardi Lib. de Consideratione — Gregorius in Ezekielem — Et Didas- 
calion Hugonis de Studio. 13th cent. Vellum. 181 folios. 10” x 614”. 

18. Officium Ecclesiae Cathed. Sarisberionsis, illuminat. Early 15th 
cent. Vellum. 137 folios. 7144” x 41%”. 

19. Isiodori Hist. Naturalis, illuminat. 13th cent. Vellum. 104 folios. 
ee Se 

20. Breviarium Roman. Antiquum, illuminat. Middle 15th cent. Vel- 
lum. 231 folios. 814” x 6”. 

21. St. Gregorij Homiliae. 13th cent. Vellum. 156 folios. 8144” x 6”. 

22. A Commentary on the Book of Revelations, composed by K. James 
the VI, with marginal notes and corrections in His Majesty’s handwrit- 
ing. (Post 1603 royal arms stamped on the leather binding. Questioned 
it it belonged to the Franciscan Convent.) Paper. 248 folios. 
74," x 534". 

23. Miscellanea de locis ambiguis in Hebr. fonte de Talmud, Cabbala, 
etc. 16th cent. Paper. Folios %. 514” x 4”. 


24. V. Martialis Epigrammata. End of 12th cent. (material not given) 
81 folios. 5144” x 314". 


25, Opera Miscellanea, Latine, Illumd. letters. Nothing else given. 
26. Biblia Latina Hieronymi. 13th cent. Vellum. 269 folios. 12” x 8”. 


27. Breviariwm Romanum, richly illuminated. Middle 15th cent. (ma- 
terial not stated) 126 folios. 7” x 5”. 


28. Abbertino de Passione, Resurrectione et Ascensione. 14th cent. 
Vellum and paper. 205 folios. 814” x 514”. 


29. De Sacramentis. (Not described.) 


30. Psalterium, Lat et Eng, forte a Wicliffe. Early 15th cent. Vellum. 
160 folios. 11” x 734”. 
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31. Seneca de Clementia, etc. Early 14th cent. Vellum. 160 folios. 
AN WAS ely ete 
32. Pomponiit Melae Geographia. 15th cent. Vellum. 48 folios. 
814” x Grn é 
Obituary Calendar 


Another relic of the Aberdeen friary is the “Obituary Calen- 
dar” of 57 folios measuring 714” x 514”. According to the Chron- 
icle of Fr. John Hay, the Aberdeen friary was founded during 
1470 ;*’ this then would be the beginning of the Obituary Calen- 
dar. The year 1559-60, under date of January 10th contains the 
last entry of the death of a friar and he was Fr. Alexander Gray 
“sacerdotis et confessoris.”’ ** The calendar contains the names of 
benefactors and other persons who were not friars. The entire 
sontent forms part of the history both of the friary and of those 
who stood in relation to the friars. 

Some light is shed on the libraries of the Grey Friars at Ber- 
wick and Roxburgh by the Mandate of Pope John XXII, issued 
from Avignon, June 8, 1332, commanding that justice shall be 
done to the friars because of the loss of convent Bibles and other 
books, chalices, ornaments and sacred vessels from the churches 
and houses of the said friars at Berwick and Roxburgh, taken with 
sacrilegious hands and carried away by Adam Hanulpi, Thomas 
of Irwy and Adam of Adington at the suggestion and instigation 
of Wililam de Dalgernot, abbot of the monastery of Kelso; some 
of which things have been carried to the afore-mentioned monas- 
tery where they are conserved with the knowledge of the said 
abbot and of some of the monks thereto assigned.*° 

The mandate commanded the Bishop of St. Andrews to investi- 
gate the entire matter and to see to it that all things should be 
immediately restored to the friars. 


Franciscan Friaries 


In the absence, at present, of records relating to the actual 
libraries of the friars in Scotland, but being aware that Bryce 
maintains” that the friars had at least the nucleus of a library in 
each of their houses, it is quite in keeping with this paper to give 
the list of those houses in the fond expectation that, at some future 
date, more precise evidence may be brought to light. 
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Various lists have been printed which name the friaries of the 
Conventuals and those of the Observants.** From among all com- 
pilations, three lists are given herewith, together with the year 
of the foundation where possible. 


Conventual Friaries 
ScorTt-MONASTICON Fr. JOHN Hay Wo. Morr Bryce 


Berwick 13 cent. coos Berwick 1231 
Douglas ? aYeisie aiaetaateate Breiate 
Dumfries 1300 we ee Dumfries cir. 1262 
Dundee 1292 aoot Dundee 1284 
Haddington g cece Haddington 1242 
Innererkethyn 1234 sieiels Inverkeithing 1346 
Roxburgh 1235 Glee Roxburgh cir. 1232 
SEOOUD00 500K aiotels Kirkeudbright 1455/6 


So000 008 acc SAC Lanark 1328/9 


Observatine Friaries 


ScoTI-MoNASTICON Fr. JOHN Hay Wma. Morr BRYCE 
Aberdeen 1450 1470" 1461" 
Aberdour 1450 ABee BA 
Ayr 1472 1474 1481/2" 
Banff g erates Seare 
Edinburgh 1447 1447 1447 
Elgin 1479 1479 1479 
Glasgow 1476 1472 1472 
Jedburgh 1513 1513 1513 
Kirkeudbright $ pica ace 
Lanark 1314 aAct arene 
Perth 1460 1460 1460 
St. Andrew’s 144- 1458 1458 
Striling 1494 1494 1494 


Of the friars’ activity at the University of Aberdeen “where the 
first University was,” as stated by Fr. John Hay (civitate ubi 
prima Universitas erat), there is a great silence when compared 
to their former prominence at Cambridge, Oxford and Paris. This 
absence of any additional reference to the University of Aberdeen 
may have been due to the possible greater prominence of the 
English and the French schools as well as to Aberdeen’s later 
foundation as a university by Papal Bull issued February 24, 
1494/5. 

The penetration of the Grey Friars into Wales resulted in the 
foundation only of three houses. These were incorporated into the 
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custody of Bristol and of Worcester; to the former were attached 
Cardiff and Carmarthen; °* to the latter, Llanfaes which some- 
times is written Llanvais and Beaumaris.” 

From the description of these friaries at the time of the dissolu- 
tion there are no indications or references to existing libraries. 
The little that is known of the Welsh friaries is based upon archae- 
ological relics, burial monuments and government records. 


Ireland 


Nothing authoritatively can be said directly on the subject of 
the early Franciscan libraries of Ireland. Records of writers and 
their works are plentiful, as compared with Scotland, but distinct 
references to the actual early libraries of the friars are absent and 
wanting. This should not be attributed entirely to the destruc- 
ion of religious houses and their contents during the reformation. 
Before that fateful period, wars or rebellions in Ireland were not 
uncommon; in such times churches and religious houses fell vic- 
tims to the fury of contending parties. An example may be cited. 

Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, during 1316, was plundering 
Ireland: “They burned Naas, and plundered the churches, and 
opened the tombs, staying there two whole days. Thence they 
reached Tristle-Dermot in the second week of Lent, they plun- 
dered the Friars Minor, and destroyed the books and the vest- 
ments” ®? Wars seem to have been thrust upon the Irish people 
for centuries.** The subject of the Friars of Ireland has not been 
wholly written as was done by Bryce in respect to the Franciscans 
of Scotland or the many authors who did the same for England. 
This being the case, comments are now offered on certain reliable 
annals, chronicles and other writings which may be accepted as 
having been composed by Franciscans or as being authentic sources 
from which to derive valuable information concerning the early 
Irish Franciscans. 

Annals 

A disquisition upon the proper name of the native language 
used in Ireland has no place in this paper. Nevertheless, since 
mention must be made to that particular tongue when describing 
one or the other annal, the term “Irish” is correctly used as 
explained under footnote ninety-nine.” 
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Probably the most ancient annal of Ireland, written exclusively 
in the Latin language, is “Annales de Monte Fernandi” (The 
Annals of Multifernam).?° It is a short chronology as far as the 
‘Irish Franciscans may be concerned because it ends with the year 
1274. The full period of the annal begins with “Anno ab incar- 
nacione Domini XLV.” Besides the title, the manuscript is also 
inscribed “Annales Domus fratrum de Multifernam.” The entries 
are according to years and are very short up to the year 1260. 
Thereafter they become somewhat fuller but include no days or 
months. In all, there are only ten entries concerning the Francis- 
cans. The author is unknown but critics accept this manuscript as 
originating in the Franciscan house at Multifernam. Ware-Harris, 
vol. II, p. 77, suggests Fr. Stephen of Exeter as being the writer. 


John Clyn | 


The ‘Annales Hiberniae Fratris Johannis Clyn,” was written 
by a Conventual Friar’ of the convent of Kilkenny. It’ starts 
with the words “Incipit catalogus sive cronice” and, as was very, 
usual, mentions the coming of Christ, ete. The entries in Fr. 
John Clyn’s (Clynn, Clinn) hand continue to the year 1349, 
thereafter is found the notation “Videtur quod Author hic obiit.” 
Another hand continued the annal to the year 1405. At the end 
of this annal are included lists of Custodies and their respective 
houses both for England and for Ireland. Comparing the names 
of the English houses with other lists, it will be noticed that the 
“Clyn” list omits all English houses established after the year 
1304. No similar comparison with the houses of the Irish cus- 
todies has been made at this time by the writer of this paper. 

In contents, the entries up to the year 1314 are short; some of 
them very short. From 1315 onward, there are considerable im- 
portant facts given relating both to civil and religious life. Almost 
at the end of the entries for the year 1348, after describing the 
pestilence that had prevailed, Clyn made the following remark: 

And I, friar John Clyn, of the Order of Friars Minor, and of 1-2 con- 
vent of Kilkenny, wrote in this book those notable things, which hap- 
pened in my time, which I saw with my eyes, or which I learned from 
persons worthy of credit . . . and lest the writing should perish with the 


writer, and the work fail together with the workman, I leave parchment 
for continuing the work, if happily any man survive, and any of the 
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race of Adam escape this pestilence and continue the work which I have 
commenced." 


Fr. John Clyn, as mentioned by himself, was an inmate of the 
Order at Kilkenny. Evidently he was well esteemed, for in 1336, 
James, the Earl of Ormonde, founded a friary or abbey?” in his 
old earldom of Carrick at Carrick-Mac-Griffin, or Little Carrick?” 
where Fr. John was appointed the first Warden or Guardian. At 
that time, Fr. Wiliam Naase was Custos and Fr. Stephen Barry 
was the Minister Provincial.’ 

The editor of this particular annal gives the following descrip- 
tion in his introduction (p. v). 

The zeal and austerity of the earlier Franciscans and Dominicans had 
attracted into the Order men of the loftiest minds and most generous 
tempers, and in the fourteenth century, when the fervour of religious 
enthusiasm was in some degree diminished, there were still to be found in 
these Orders the most profound theologians and the most subtle specu- 


lative philosophers. Among these the Irish Franciscans maintained a 
proud and honourable position. 


The same editor adds this interesting information: ‘The ear- 
liest account of a British pilgrimage into the east was written by 
Simon Fitzsimon, and Hugh, the Illuminator, of the Franciscan 
Friary of Dublin, who commenced their pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land in 1322.” He further states: “When the University of Dub- 
lin was opened (1320), three of the first four inceptors were 
triste ** 

Celtic MSS. 

Not at all related to the contents of Fr. John Clyn’s Annals, 
but merely by coincidence, are two sheets of notes which were 
found in the book when purchased some ten years past in Dublin, 
Treland. Both sheets are dated “March 1847, Rome.” The first 
sheet has on it “15th, Monday, inspected the library of the Irish 
Franciscan Convent of St. Isidore. In the Archivium are the 
following MSS in the Celtic tongue.”’ Then follows a list, by num- 
bers on both sheets, of eleven manuscripts. These are now given 
exactly as written: 

1. Annals of the 4 Masters. 
2. Genealogies of the Kings with the pedigrees of the Irish Saints, 


and the Irish Calendar as compiled by Friar Mich. O’Cleary in the monas- 
tery of Athlone in 1644. 
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3. The Life of St. Columbcille on vellum translated for Henry O’Neil, 
chief of the name who died in 1489. There is a fine copy of it in Oxford. 


4, The Martyrology of St. Alagus McAugabham (a valuable extract), 
of which an excellent copy exists in the R. T. Academy, and another in 
Oxford. é 


5. The Flight of O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone after the Rebellion of Sir 
Caher (?) O’Dogherty in 1607, a rare document. 


6. The History of the Trojan War. 
7. Wanting. 
8 and 9. Copies of Dr. Keatings Hist. of Ireland with annotations. 
10. The Life of Columbcille (on paper). 
11. The ‘‘ Liber Hymnorum,’’ a Valuable Tract of which there is an 
imperfect copy in Trinity College. 

Thereafter follows a note that “I had copied thus far the list 
of the MSS 21 in number as given by Dr. Donovan in his Hist. of 
Rome.” Evidently the notator was prevented from completing his 
list. 


Brussels MS. No. 3947 


A manuscript of the greatest importance to the student occupied 
with Irish Franciscan research is preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Royale at Brussels, Belgium, where it is identified as “Brussels 
MS no 3947: Donatus Moneyus De Provincia Hiberniae S. 
Francisci.” *°° 

Bound in calf, the manuscript consists of 104 pages, 8” x 1314”, 
of which pages 78, 87 and 88 are blank. In addition, there are 
78 unwritten pages which immediately follow those on which the 
annals are written.**° 

The author of the original manuscript was Fr. Donatus Mooney, 
Provincial of the Observatine Irish Province during the later 
years of affliction. His signature at the end of the document proves 
him to have been the writer.’ The tract was written while Fr. 
Mooney was on a prolonged visit to the Irish Franciscan College 
of St. Anthony at Louvain, within the years 1617 and 1618."%? 
The material for the narrative was gathered by Fr. Mooney while 
visiting the various friaries in Ireland. For instance, at Youg- 
hal’*® he found that some books of the destroyed house existed ; 
this he evidently learned from an old syndic of the friars and 
also from an elderly friar priest. Especially are mentioned certain 
silver chalices (aliquot calices argentii) and, of the books, a very 
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beautiful large complete gradual.1* Other facts of interest are 
recorded throughout the manuscript. 

The Brussels MS. 3947 is of value to all students of Franciscan 
history because it is one of the very few existing early documents 
which mentions the contemporaneous relation which existed be- 
tween the Irish Conventual Franciscans and the Irish Observatine 
Franciscans up to the important decision of Pope Leo X in 
1517."° Furthermore, the editor of the manuscript states: “The 
Mooney Manuscript was the chief source of information concern- 
ing the Irish Province used by Wadding in his Annales 
Minorum.” 7*° 

Brevis Synopsis 

Another important Franciscan writing is the “Brevis Synopsis 
Provinciae Hiberniae Frum Minorum,” ™’ which was written by 
Fr. Francis Matthews, who was Vicar Provincial of the Irish 
Province, March 1625 to August 1628 and Provincial until 1629, 
then Guardian of St. Anthony’s College, Louvain, to 1632. Some- 
times he was known as Francis O’Mahony.*** | 

The author of the manuscript is said to have completed the 
work before August 1629.**° When used in conjunction with Brus- 
sels MS. 3947, a sound but possibly limited historical knowledge 
is obtained of the Irish Franciscans. 


Annals of Donegal 


Even though well known, it would be indiscreet to exclude a 
reference to the acknowledged compilation referring to the history 
of Ireland and popularly called “The Four Masters” but more 
correctly termed “The Annals of Ireland” or the “Annals of 
Donegal.” 

The name “four masters” is derived from the fact that the 
annals are the compilation made by four scribes: Fr. Michael 
O’Cleary, Cucozry or Peregrine O’Cleary, Conary O’Cleary and 
Peregrine O’Duigenan. Of these four the greatest credit for the 
work is given to Fr. Michael O’Cleary, O.F.M.;*° he was a 
native of Donegal, born about 1580 and died there in the Fran- 
ciscan friary in the year 1643. 

According to the editor. of the “Brevis Synopsis, a work, 
which appears to be identical with the “Synopsis,” was translated 
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into Irish by Fr. Maurice Ultach (Mac Shane), Guardian of 

Donegal 1632 to 1635, and was known to and utilized by Fr._ 
Michael O’Cleary. While the Four Masters or Annals of Donegal 

contain considerable textual information, the copious notes, in the 

edition cited, clarify and amplify much of what has been written. 

Nine pages of index are offered as a guide to the facts and persons 

mentioned on 720 double column pages. 


Works by Sir James Ware 


An acknowledged source of Irish material is the publication 
known as “The Whole Works of Sir James Ware concerning Ire- 
land. Revised and Improved by Walter Harris,” in two quarto 
volumes. Volume I published at Dublin 1739; volume II con- 
taining two parts, published at Dublin 1745. 

It had been the intention of the writer to include a comparative 
survey of Ware’s Works but the unexpected growing length of this 
paper cautioned against such a study. 

Sir James Ware (born 1549—died 1666), an acknowledged 
Trish historian, collected and studied Irish history and antiquities. 
He resided in London 1651 to 1660 and thereafter returned to 
Dublin. During the years 1626 to 1665, he published important 
contributions to Irish biography and history.**? 

As originally published, Ware’s Works were written in Latin. 
Years after his death, Walter Harris—born about 1686 at Mount- 
mellick—undertook the translation into English of Ware’s books 
and, at the same time, rearranged and amplified them.’”* Of this 
translated and enlarged edition by Harris, it is said that he “made 
extensive and valuable additions to the text.” *** 

Both volumes of the Ware-Harris Works contain valuable Fran- 
ciscan material, some of which was used by various later 
writers.’”? Useful to the student of Franciscan history, these two 
volumes may be concisely described : 

Volume I: The History of the Bishops of Ireland with Related 
Ecclesvastical and Civil Matters. A goodly number of Franciscans! 
Illustrated with many copper plates showing the cathedral 
churches, ete. 


Volume II: Part I: The Antiquities of Ireland. Copper plates 
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showing religious dress. These lists of Franciscan houses’”* as 
well as similar groupings of other religious communities. 

Volume II: Part I. The Writers of Ireland. Containing, 
among others, many Franciscans and the works which they wrote. 
Confer below. 

The structural appearance of many of the old Irish churches 
are illustrated with copper plate reproductions in two specific 
publications: 


1. The Ware-Harris volumes, already described, illustrate only 
cathedrals. 


2. The Antiquities of Ireland by Francis Grose, published at 
London, volume I, 1791; volume II, 1795. These volumes are 
profusely illustrated with copper plates of cathedrals, abbeys, 
parish churches, Franciscan churches and castles. Some of the 
descriptions are partly confused. 


Wadding Letters 


The Historical Manuscript Commission of the British Govern- 
ment, in 1906, issued a “Report on Franciscan Manuscripts pre- 
served at the Convent, Merchants Quay, Dublin.” This report con- 
tains abstracts of a large quantity and variety of letters including 
some formal petitions. Among the letters are numerous com- 
munications from divers persons addressed to Fr. Luke Wadding, 
O:F.M., Guardian of St. Isidore’s, Rome. Collectively, the papers 
in general date from 1623 to 1646, with few exceptions. The 
Introduction to the report comprises a digest of the manuscripts 
and thereby constitutes a helping guide to the different sections 
into which the collection is divided. At the same time, the Intro- 
duction aims to present an understanding of the ecclesiastico- 
political history of Ireland for the period under consideration ; all 
of which renders the report more useful. 


Irish Writers 


Thomas Palmeran or Thomas of Palmerstown, a village which 
lay near Naas in county Kildare. This writer also is known as 
Thomas Hibernicus; both the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
have claimed him as their own.’** He attended the Sorbonne in 
Paris; died in the convent at Aquila, Italy; flourished about 1269. 
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His principal writings are: Flores Doctorum pene omnium, qui 
tum in Theologia, tum in Philosophia, hactenus Claruerunt. This 
work was first started by the Franciscan John Guallis, or Walleis. 

De Christana Religione. De Illusionibus Daemonum. 

De tentatione Diaboli. De remedus Vitiorum. 

Tractatus de tribus Hierarchiis tam Angelicis quam Ecclesias- 
ticis: In primam et secundam sententiam. 

Stephen of Exeter. Born 1246, he is suggested as being the 
author of the Annals of Multifernam.*” 

John Duns Scotus. This Franciscan’s works are too well known 
to warrant repetition here, although some may disagree. The 
apology for including Duns Scotus among the Irish writers of the 
Franciscan family is because it is claimed by the Irish that he was 
born at Down in Ulster; and not at Duns as maintained by the 
Scots; nor at Dunstone as insisted by the English.** 

Adam Godham or Adam Wodeham, a Franciscan who flour- 
ished cir. 1330. Bale states that Adam died in 1358."** According 
to Ware-Harris, this Adam was possibly the same as Adam of Ire- 
land, Adam the Doctor, etc. His main works, cited by Little, are: 


Comment. in IV libros Sententiarum. 

Quaestiones variae philosophicae et theologicae. 

Comment. supra Cantica Canticorum. 

Postilla super Ecclesiasticum: Determinationes XI. 

John Clyn, a Franciscan of Kilkenny. His Annales Hiberniae, 
mentioned previously, appears to be the only recorded writing. 

Hugh of Ireland. Flourished cir. 1360; also known as Hugh 
Bernard. He wrote [tinerartum terrae Sanctae from which one 
might deduce that he was the same Hugh the Illuminator of the 
Dublin friary previously averted to. 

Geffry O’Hagain, a friar of the convent at Nenagh (Negagh 
(%)), county of Tipperary. His work is Annales sui Temporis, 
1.e., 1336 to 1370. 

William Wodeford, called Woderford, an Englishman, died in 
London 1397, buried in the Grey Friars house there. Wadding 
makes him an Irishman and affirms that his correct name is 
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William of Waterford. But William of Waterford wrote Opuscu- 
lum de Religione in 1433. Consequently there is a disagreement. 
For William Woodford or Widford, confer Little.?* 

William of Waterford. Confer the above named William Wode- 
ford. 

Phillip Higgin. Died 1487. Wrote Poemata Sacra. 

Maurice de Portu or Maurice O-Fihely, Archbishop of Tuam. 
Also called Maurice of Ireland and Mauritius Hibernicus. He was 
born near Baltimore, County Cork. First studied at Oxford.** 
Proceeded to Padua, Italy, and there entered the Franciscan Con- 
ventual community.*** According to Little, **° O-Fihely became 
regent of the Franciscan Schools at Milan in 1488, and regent 
doctor in Theology at Padau in 1491 where he was honored with 
the title of Flos Mundi. He was minister of Ireland in 1506. 
The title “de Portu” is supposed to have originated with reference 
to the harbor or port of Cork, to which Baltimore lay adjacent." 
With regard to O-Fihely’s scholastic pursits, the Ware-Harris 
publication’**’ quotes Gonzaza,*** as follows: 

‘Maurice of Ireland postilled the whole Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 
and very learnedly commented upon his Universalia. He also published a 
Dictionary to the Holy Scriptures and it is said further that Maurice writ 
a Treatise on the Life of John Duns Scotus, and a book of Distinctions, 
which is preserved at Ravenna among the Franciscan Friers, together with 


his Compendium of Truthers in 4to, in Leonine Verse under the word 
Maurice de Portu. 


The titles of O-Fihely’s given works are: 


1. Expositii sive Lectura accuratissima in Quaestione Dialec- 
ticas D. Johannis Scoti a Isagogen Porphyriw. Ferrara. 1499. 

2. Commentaria Doctoris subtilis Johannis Scott in duodecim 
Inbros Metaphysicae Aristotelis emendata, et Quotationibus, con- 
cordantiis atque Annotationibus decorata. Venice. 1507. fol. 

3. Epithemata in Insigne formalitatum Opus de Mente Doc- 
toris subtilis, etc. Venice. 1514. 

4. Dictionarium sacrae Scripturae Concionatoribus apprime 
utile et necessarium. Venice. 1603.’* 

Other editions of his writings, now extant in Padua, are the 


following :**° 
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5. Mauritui de Portu Hybernici ex ordine minorum: Theologie 
consulti: in questiones dialecticis Divi Joannis Scoti exposisis 
accuratissima. Papie per solertum virum Jacob Paucidrapium 
1520. Die 19 mensis Junit. 

6. Questiones Scoti in metaphysicam Aristotelis. Evusdem de 
primo rerum principio tractibus atque theoremata. Mauritius 
Hibernicus Minoritani Ordinis.. Reverendissimo Patri D’mno 
Petro Barutio Patavino Antistiti salutem. Venetus. Anno D’mn 
1499. V nonas Octobris. 

7. Explicunt epithomata seu castigationes preclarissimt Doc- 
toris Magistri Mauritit Hibernici Ordinis Minorum in theoremata 
Doctoris subtilissimt Joannis Duns Scott eiusdem Ordinis. Ac 
etiam in tractatu de primo principio eiusdem. Impressa Venetis 

. 1497, duodecimo Kalendas Decembris. 

Fr. Mauritius O-Fihely’s reputation for learning and piety was 
not restricted to Italy; his commentaries were accepted in the 
majority of schools in south Europe. - As a consequence, his fame 
brought him correspondence from eminent teachers in universities. 
Such a one was John Camers; he wrote of O-Fihely: 


Mauritius de Portu, a native of Ireland, of the order of St. Francis, 
became eminent for his extraordinary knowledge of divinity, logick (sic), 
philosophy, and metaphysicks (sic). It is scarce possible to relate how 
obliging and courteous, how holy and religious he was in his conversation. 
Six hundred letters, which he has written to me must show the intimate 
friendship which subsisted between us." 


Because of piety as well as learning, Fr. Maurice O-Fihely was 
esteemed by Pope Julius II. During June, 1506, Fr. Maurice 
was advanced to the archiepiscopal see of Tuam in Ireland. As 
archbishop he attended the Fifth Lateran Council, being present 
at the first two sessions held May 10 and May 17, 1512. At the 
first session he preached as philosopher and theologian. Shortly 
later he returned to Ireland where he was stricken with a fatal 
illness, dying on May 25, 1513 (Eubel says March 25), in the 
convent of the friars at Galway and was also buried there.**? 

Cornelius Hugonis, according to Wadding, wrote “The Life of 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland,” or corrected that life. Bolan- 
dus states that Cornelius Hugonis procured Jocelines’ “Life of 
St. Patrick” to be printed at Antwerp, 1514. 
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Few names are given in this list. In fact they are only twelve. 
However, it must be known that the Irish language was used 
throughout Ireland not only during the period surveyed but for 
centuries after. According to writers,'** thousands of Irish manu- 
scripts have perished and the existing number must yet be deter- 
mined. Add to these the fact that expert readers of old Irish script 
are not too many, then, perhaps, one understands how plausible 
it may be that the works of unheard writers either have crumbled 
to dust or await the diligent attention of translators. 


Continental Europe 


The British Isles are not alone distinctive in the subject of sup- 
pression or confiscation of Franciscan libraries. Continental 
Europe is just as famous or even more so, especially when one 
takes into consideration the heterogeneous disturbances of early 
centuries which did not exclude the pillaging of Catholic institu- 
tions. 

In more recent times the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries have 
witnessed political and religious upheavals which resulted in the 
appropriation and demolition of libraries by nations or govern- 
ments. France must always include in her history the account of 
the Revolution or Reign of Terror*** even though the University 
of Paris had shone equally as a seat of learning with Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

When the power of France gripped Belgium for twenty years,*** 
the University of Louvain was closed on the claim that it did not 
have “the kind of public instructions conformable to Republican 
principles ;**° the Irish Franciscan College of St. Anthony at Lou- 
vain was suppressed and the library confiscated.**’ Today the 
Bibliotheque Royale at Brussels, the Bibliotheque National and 
the Bibliotheque Mazarine at Paris, as well as other libraries, con- 
tinue in the ownership of manuscripts removed from Franciscan 
libraries. 

Italy 

A corresponding account might be narrated of other countries 
on Continental Europe. Italy offers an example. On March 17, 
1861,*** the Italian Parliament at Turin proclaimed the Kingdom 
of Italy. Previous to 1859, Italy consisted of independent states 
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or principalities. Later, on May 13, 1871, the fundamental con- 
stitutional law of the united or newly formed kingdom was pro- 
mulgated. As a result of this law the Fondo per il Culto came into 
existence whereby, gradually, “the greater part of ecclesiastical 
property was cunningly confiscated.” One may recall a few of 
the important Franciscan libraries of Italy which experienced 
such a wrenching away from the Order during the early and later 
part of the 19th century. 

The library of the Convent of SS. John and Paul at Venice 
“described in 1755 by Berardelli in his Catalogue of that Con- 
ventual Library,” **° has been distributed and can be found at 
Venice partly in the Library of St. Mark, in the Musea Civico, 
which has the Cicogna bequest, and at the State Record Office in 
thes eErari. 

At Florence, the library of the friars, attached to Santa Croce, 
was dissolved and the famous church designated as a national 
monument. The Biblioteca National in Florence preserves manu- 
scripts taken from the Franciscan convents.*** 

The library of the “Sacro Convento di S. Francisco” did not 
escape the hands of despoilers. Of this once famous library there 
are in existence two principal catalogues: 


1. An inventory of the ancient library compiled in 1381. This 
was published during 1906.**? 

2. Bullarium Pontificum quod exstat in Archivo Sacri Conven- 
tus S. Francisct Assiensis (nune apud publicam Bibliothecam 
Assisi).*°* Laetus Alessandri-Franciscus Pennacchi. Ad Claras 
Aquas-Quaracchi. 1920. 


The library of the Franciscan Order within the convent of the 
friars attached to the Basilica of St. Anthony of Padua has not 
been dispersed. This library has always been well catalogued. One 
such list is a codex of manuscripts which are preserved there as 
compiled in 1842 by Fr. Luigi Maria Minciotti; O.F.M.Conv. 
Another was compiled in 1886 by Fr. Antonio Maria Josa, 
O.F.M.Conv.*** During 1930, Fr. Luigi Guidaldi, O.F.M.Conv., 
librarian of the Antonianum Library, published an informative 
treatise on a number of 9th century manuscripts preserved there. 
In his writing, Fr. Luigi refers to the Inventarium bibliotheca et 
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sacristiae S. Antonii—del 1396-97 which seems to be the oldest 
extant catalogue of the Paduan library. 

Although the library of the University of Padua cannot be 
classed as being Franciscan, it does stand in relation to the Order 
somewhat in the same manner as did the university libraries of 
Paris, Cambridge and Oxford. In other words, the presence of 
Franciscan scholars and writers at Padua, who attended the uni- 
versity, must have resulted in an influence which may possibly be 
detected among the manuscripts and books preserved there. It 
may be that a printed catalogue of this library exists which dis- 
closes the existence of little known Franciscan writings. If not, 
then a future survey of the university library can be of advantage 
to Franciscans. 

America 


It would be presumptive to pretend to survey the continent of 
America in this paper. The field is immense and the facts on 
Franciscan libraries are hardly available in a representative de- 
gree. Furthermore, when a librarian of our country wishes to 
engage in Franciscan research pertaining to North, Central and 
South America, he is obliged to avail himself of the materials 
present in the United States as his working point. 

In designating the United States as being a necessary working 
point for Franciscan research, no slight of neighboring countries 
is intended or implied. The meaning is this: the Franciscan 
librarian in the United States is confronted with the problem of 
languages and the locating of source material. If he wishes to 
inform himself on the missionary activities of the entire Order 
within North America, and this is a very large field, his troubles 
begin. 

Canada 

Looking towards Canada, the problem is this: the first mission- 
aries on Canadian soil, as many know, were the Recollect Fran- 
ciscans from France; Fr. Denis Jamey, Fr. Joseph Le Caron and 
Fr. Pacifique du Plessis, all of whom arrived in the year 1615.*** 
The penetration by the Recollect Fr. Joseph de la Roche Daillon 
(during 1626-1627) to the south of Lake Huron and into the 
country of the Neuter nation,’** having as his companions the 
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Jesuit Fathers Brebeuf and Noue, eventually coming to the 6th 
village of the Neuter Indians, is recorded in French sources. Of 
this village, Father Brebeuf, S.J., later states that it was located 
only one day’s journey from the Seneca Indians.**’ These early 
exploits of the Recollects were first made available in English by 
John Gilmary Shea’s translation of part of Sagard’s work which 
was printed in 1881 and 1884.*** At the moment, English ver- 
sions of the activities of the Recollect Franciscans are only too 
few. Although considerable attention has been given to the Recol- 
lects in Canada by well known writers, such as Fr. Huolin 
Lemay,*** whose books are published in French, one dares to think 
that a great service would be rendered to the general public, out- 
side of the Province of Quebec, if equally acceptable and complete 
publications would appear in English. An example might be cited 
by referring to the critical work published during 1928 under the 
title The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition 1673 from the pen of Fr. 
Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. 

The identical advantage to the public would accrue if the early 
accounts of the Capuchin Franciscan missionaries—who labored 
in eastern Canada, including New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
together with the State of Maine—would be made available in the 
English language. 


Mexico, Central and South America 


South of the United States the librarian encounters mainly the 
Spanish and the Portuguese languages. Up to recent years, not 
too much had been written in English on the Franciscan activities 
in the countries mentioned. Usually one was obliged to use 
European sources; probably Francisco Gonzagas’ De origine sera- 
phicae religionis Franciscanae (1587), or Alonso Fernandez’ His- 
toria eclesiastica de nuestros tiempos (Toledo, 1611), or Luke 
Wadding’s Annales Fratrum Minorum, ete. Failing these sources 
of information, the librarian would be obliged ordinarily to turn 
to Bancroft or Winsor,’® although some limited assistance could 
be obtained by consulting the general Index of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, as published in 1938, which includes 
volumes 1 to 15 of the annual reports for the years 1919 to 1933 
inclusively. For other information to be found in subsequent 
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publications issued by the conference, the student and librarian 
must refer to each annual report in order to ascertain if the par- 
ticular subject has been treated. Consequently, one does hope that, 
in the interest of Franciscan research on America, this conference 
may find it possible to issue a new index, including not only the 
material contained in the reports but likewise that which is to be 
found in the editions of the Franciscan Studies before the birth 
of the quarterly publication which carries the identical name. 

Notice should be taken of the activities of The Academy of 
American Franciscan History. As an organization whose publica- 
tion, The Americas, indicates that its field includes “Inter- 
American Cultural History,” it offers to librarians and scholars 
the hope that many gaps which prevail in the international knowl- 
edge of both North and South America will, to some degree, be 
lessened.*** 


A Particular Survey 


Wishing to ascertain the extent to which Franciscan writings 
and general historical records may have a place in non-Catholic 
universities, public and private libraries within the United States, 
the writer mailed inquiries to thirty-one university libraries; four 
to public and private libraries and personally visited the State 
Library at Albany, N.Y., as well as The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

The written inquiries were practically identical. The informa- 
tion sought was: (a) Franciscana; (b) early maps pertaining to 
the colonization of the United States ;(c) manuscripts and docu- 
ments bearing upon United States history. The basic form of in- 
quiry has been outlined in the notes applying to this paper.*® 

Responses were received from twenty-seven universities. In 
some cases particular documents were described; in other cases 
general informtaion was given; a few had nothing to offer. The 
replies are here given but they have been condensed as much as 
possible without destroying the value of the information offered. 
To simplify this survey an identifying key is used: 

1.—This numeral indicates “Franciscana.” 
2.—Refers to collections of early maps. 
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3.—Denotes collections of manuscripts and documents which 
contain, or refer to, historical material. 


The omission of an identifying key signifies that the reply from 
the institution included nothing in that category. 


University Libraries 
University of Alabama 
3. Early Government publication; American State Papers; 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution; Elliott’s 
Debates; Annals of Congress; Congressional Globe; The T. P. 
Thompson Collection of 17th and 18th century books on Louisiana 
and Mississippi History. 
University of Arizona 
3. A small collection of Arizoniana. 


University of California 
University of California—The Bancroft Library 
1. A considerable amount. About 140 cards. 


University of Cincinnati 
1. None except books of the last half century or so. 


University of Colorado Libraries 
1. No primary sources; a few secondary with some bibliogra- 
phies such as Little’s Franciscan Paper, ete. Several volumes on 
missions in New Mexico and California. Beaumont’s Cronica de 
Michoacan in 3 volumes, published several years ago in Mexico. 


2 and 3. Primarily Colorado and later than 18th century. 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
1. General catalogue. 175 to 200 books under Franciscan. 
Equal number under Francesco d’ Assisi, Saint. Including books 
issued by the Order as well as those about it. Biographies and bib- 
liographies; mostly shelved in general stacks; a few in depart- 

mental libraries. Chiefly 18th, 19th and 20th century. 
2. The Special Collection Department has a small group of 
early North American maps unbound and not catalogued. Larger 
collection of 18th century atlases and geographies is catalogued. 
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Geology Department has small group of historical maps and 
atlases. 

3. DeWitt Clinton Papers. 1785-1828. Samuel Johnson 
Papers; First President of Columbia as King’s College. Philipse- 
Gouverneur Papers (Westchester Co.). Ellison Family Papers. 
Letters of Rufus King to Daniel Kilham. 1784-87. Letters of 
Samuel Smith, 1777-1814. Mexican Manuscripts of Church and 
State. 1686-1858. Some are catalogued as a special MSS. Collec- 
tion with individual items uncatalogued. 


Cornell University Inbrary 

1. Approximately 100 entries. 

2. Four 18th century of North America; five 18th century of 
New York. Bound volume Campuigns in North America contains 
44 Revolutionary campaign maps and of the British Colonies. Also 
a photostat collection—American Revolution—and some MSS. 

3. Usual reprints of documents and contemporary Colonial 
Laws. 

Duke University Inbrary 

1. Approximately 127 books. About 50 of which pertain to St. 
Francis and around 70 deal with various aspects of the Fran- 
ciscans. Special items were given as follows: 


Albizzi’s Inber Conformitatum or The Alcaron of the Barefote 
Friers, etc., London, R. Grafton. 1550. Microfilm reproduction of 
English translation. 

Bartholomeus de Pisa, Liber Conformitatum. Bononiae. 1590. 

Renoult: Les avantures de la Madona et de Francois D’Assise. 
Amsterdam. 1754. 

Gonzales de Aqueros, Pedro: Descripcion historial de la provin- 
cia y archpielago de Chiloe, en el reyo de Chile, y Obispado de la 
Concepcion. Madrid. Imp. de B. Cano. 1791. 

Zamora, Alonso de: Historia de la prouvincia de San Antonino 
del Nuevo Reyno de Granada del orden de predicadores. Bar- 
celona. Llopis. 1701. 

Lima, Peru (Province) MSS. Concejo provincial. Paraceres 
que se han dado sobre los puntos pertenecientes al actual concilio 
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provincial, celebrado en esta ciudad de los Reyes del Peru. Anos 
de 1772 y 1773. (Copy of an invaluable collection of official 
opinions handed down by the Concilio provincial. It also includes 
“Copia de los inventarios de las alhajas de este Santa Iglesia 
metropolitana de los Reyes.” 20 de enero de 1797.) 


Viage que hizieron a Manoa hos RRS. PP. Fray Manuel Ger- 
vasio Gil, Fray Valentin Arrieta y Fray Francisco de San Josef. 
1767. (Manuel Gervasio Gil (1745-1807) an eminent Franciscan 
mathematician and physicist, was apparently the leader of this 
missionary expedition to the legendary country of el dorado. In- 
formation on the Indians is included.) 


2. Map of route of De Soto, 1539. Caribbean area, 1688. North 
America, 1769 and 1780. World “Mercator’s Map,” 1538. 


Special: MSS. The New Testament. South Italy. 13th century. 
Greek 1. In Greek on vellum. 198 leaves. 12” x 8%” (0.306m. x 
0.227m.). Ornamented Canon Tables, headpieces, initials; no 
gold. Binding: wood boards covered ‘with 15th century morocco 
stamped with small tools (S. Italian); silver bosses. Formerly 
owned by Jeremiah, Archbishop of Constantinople; later, Monas- 
tery of Kosinitza, Macedonia. Full text, including Apocalypse: 
fine even minuscules, surrounded by commentary in smaller script. 
Handsome geometric foliate and zoomorphic ornament in red, 
brown, and blue. 

MSS. St. Mark. Byzantine. 14th century. 

MSS. Greek 4. In Greek on vellum. 1 leaf 634” x 914” (0.152 
m. x 0.123 m.). I miniature. Headpiece to beginning of Gospel 
according to St. Mark, illuminated with floral ornament in gold, 


with central quatrefoil medallion showing the Evangelist seated 
at his desk. 


University of Florida—P. K. Yonge Library 


2. Florida of all periods; some include entire North America; 
others entire Gulf of Mexico to South America. 


3. Florida mostly; on films from The Library of Congress 
which obtained items from archives in Spain and England. 
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University of Georgia 
2. Georgia: De Renna Collection, 7 of the 17th century; 87 of 
the 18th century. Catalogued—De Renne Georgia Library. 
3. Uncatalogued Colonial and Revolutionary papers in Tela- 
men Cuyler Collection — approx. 2,000 papers; approx. 1,000 
papers prior to 1800 not catalogued. 


University of Illinois Library 

1. Approx. 350 volumes: 180 listed under Franciscan; 80 
listed under Francesco d’Assisi; 17 under Francesco d’ Assisi- 
Saint-Legend. Approx. 70 uncatalogued concerning Francesco 
d’ Assisi. 

2. Approx. 200 photostat of North America: from 16th through 
the 18th centuries from various French archives. 

3. Transcripts from other collections. 


Harvard College Inbrary 

2. Among others, preserves as a special unit the Winsor Col- 
lection of Maps. (Confer his Narrative and Critical History of 
America. ) 

Indiana University 

2. Some 236 of North America and state. Also photostat col- 
lection of maps brought together by Prof. Karpinski of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from various European libraries—986 pieces. 

3. Personal and official papers of Jonathan Williams, Jr.— 
4,950 pieces. War of 1812—2,500 pieces. Lincoln and Civil War: 
Papers of Hugh McCullock, secretary and treasurer under Lin- 
coln, Johnson and Arthur—4,511 pieces. Legal papers of James 
Hughes of Bloomington; mainly claims following Civil War— 
1,200 pieces. Miscell.: Middle West, Far West and United States 
History—1,425 pieces. 

The State University of Iowa 

8. The Leigh Hunt Collection—3,554 pieces.. Of which 1,693 
are MSS.; 1,861, books and periodicals. The MSS. letters num- 
ber 1,573 and other MSS., 120. Of books—572 are editions of 
Hunt’s writings; 88, associated books; 992, Huntiana and 209, 
periodicals. 
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University of Pennsylvania 

1. Approx. 108. Among which are: Analecta Franciscana, 1-6, 
9, 10, 1884-1928. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. 1, 
1908. Bullariwm Franciscanum, vols. 1-7, 1898-1904; supple- 
ment, 1908; vol. 1, 1929. Annales Minorum, vols. 1-8, 1625-1654; 
vols, 21-25, 1844-1886; vols. 1-25, 1931-1935. Epitome Annalium 
ordinis Minorum, vol. 2, 1662. Monumenta Franciscana,: vol. 1, 
1858. All in the Henry C. Lea library which is devoted to the 
history of the Inquisition, particularly as it affected Spain; gen- 
erally considered to be the best library existing on this subject. 


_ Umversity of Michigan 
1. Approximately 300 cards. 


2. Note by T. G.: The Clements Library has the Karpinski 
collection of Maps as mentioned by the Indiana University, q.v. 


3. The Clements Library lists 37,000 volumes of materials re- 
ferring to Colonial American History and to the American Revolu- 
tion. Michigan MSS. and printed records are preserved in the 
Michigan Historical Collection. 


Umiversity of Minnesota 


1. There are 118 works listed exclusive of periodicals and pub- 
lications of learned societies. Out of the 118, three are works on 
the Poor Clares. 

2. Approximately 150 North America—catalogued—18th cen- 
tury. Cannot estimate the uncatalogued section. 

3. This category requires checking in order to estimate. 


The Ohio State University 
1. Approximately 30 titles. 


2. Consult the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society lo- 
cated on our campus. 


3. Same as under 2. 


The Unwersity of Texas 


2. and 3. About one-half million pages of archival materials 
relating almost entirely to Texas. 
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University of Washington Library 
1. Some under Franciscana. 
2. and 3. Special Northwest History Collection relating to the 
Pacific Coast. 
The State of Wisconsin 
(State Historical Society. Madison 6, Wis.) 
3. Draper Collection which refers to the Ohio Valley. 


Yale University Library 
(New Haven, Conn.) 


1. Approximately 350 cards. 


Private and Public Libraries 
The Pierpont Morgan Inbrary 

The informative folder received from this library merits a 
special listing which cannot be adapted to the key thus far. There- 
fore it is thought best to reproduce a digest of the folder. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Seals, Cylinders and Cuneiform 
Tablets. 

Egyptian, Greek and other Papyri. 

Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts from the 6th to the 
16th century. Over 800 volumes; notable for its illuminated manu- 
scripts as well as for textual contents. 

Author autograph manuscripts, principally English, American, 
French and Italian. 

Autograph letters and documents of Western Europe and 
American historical and literary persons, 11th to 20th century 

Printed books dating from inception of printing ca. 1455 to 
20th century. First editions of classical, mediaeval and Renais- 
sance texts of science, history, liturgy, theology, literature, ro- 
mance, etc. French dramatists and other French writers of 16th 
to 18th century. Especially strong in English history, liturgy and 
literature, generally first editions, commencing with books from 
press of William Caxton (1473-1491) through the 19th century. 

Bookbinding, including metal bookcovers, from the 8th to the 
20th century. 

The New York Public Inbrary 


1. Over 500 reference cards, including periodical articles from 
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the learned journals of American and European origin and are of 
historical interest—such indexing is not usually maintained except 
in special libraries. Among rarities are mentioned: 


Cartilla y doctrina (Mexico, 1775). 

Estavos generales de Barcelona (Mexico, 1585). 

Instituta ordinis beati Francisci (Mexico, 1567). 

Augustin de Vetancurt’s Arte De Lengua Mexicana (Mexico, 
1673). 

Le regle et testament du glorieux et seraphique pere Sainct 
Francois (Auignon, 1606 (?)). 

2. This library has a card catalogue in which all of its separate 
maps and atlases are recorded. The Map Division is a separate 
unit and contains over 100,000 sheet maps and several thousand 
atlases. Especially strong in 18th century and earlier North 
America as well as the period of the American Revolution. The 
earlier atlases and some of the most valuable maps are kept in a 
Reserve or Rare Book Division. Some outstanding early American 
maps are to be found in the Stokes Collection, described in Ameri- 
can Historical Prints by I. N. Stokes and Daniel OC. Haskell 
(New York: The New York Public Library. 1932.). 


3. Two printed works are suggested as guides to the material in 
the Manuscript Division..1) A Guide to the Reference Collection, 
pp. 272-281. 2) Guide to manuscript material for the study of 
American history prior to 1800 in the City of New York. By 
Everts B. Greene and R. B. Morris. New York, 1929. 

Material for the American Revolution is especially contained in 
the Emmet Collection. 

A valuable body of sources on Hispanic American history is the 
Rich Collection ; originals and transcripts gathered ‘in Spain espe- 
cially, by Obadiah Rich in the 1820’s and 1830's. 

The Manuscript Division has a card catalogue arranged accord- 
ing to comprehensive description of collections as integral bodiés 
of papers. Not an item-by-item catalogue. 


The New York State Library \ 


1. There are about 100 card references under Franciscan in- 
cluding some Franciscan publications as well as other works which 
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treat of Franciscans. One or the other work should be included 
in this survey: 


Historia martyrii fratrum ordinis d. Francisci in Anglia, Belgio 
et Hibernia ab anno 1536 ad 1582. Parisiis 1582 (Thomas Bou- 
chier). Published as Historia ecclesiastica de martyrio fratrum 
ordims divi Francisct. (Call reference: 271.3 B 76) 

The Annales: A General Chronicle of England. By John Stow 
and Edward Howes. London, 1615. (Thick quarto-Gothic type.) 
Also Stow’s works on London. (Call reference: 942 q. S 89) 

History of Great Britain. By John Speed. 1611. 

Collectanae curiosa. By John Gutch. 1781. (Call reference: 
942 G 98) 3 

The Itinerary of John Leland in about the years 1535-1548, 
parts I to (XI). Edited by Lucy T. Smith. London, 1906-10. 
Three volumes on England and one on Wales. (Call reference: 
914 L 453) 

Sources of the Life of St. Francis. By John R. H. Moorman 
with Foreword by A. G. Little. Manchester (Eng.), 1940. (Call 
reference: 905 V 64. v 81) 


2. A very large collection of Maps. Some are photographic re- 
productions of original maps in the French archives made by 
Louis C. Karpinski;** others are from the Crown Collection of 
maps from originals in the British Museum brought out by Archer 
Hulbert. There are also additional maps proper to The New 
Netherlands which later became, in part, the Province of New 


York, ete. 

3. New York Colonial Documents in a great quantity; some 
written in Dutch, others in English, and French correspondence 
pertaining to New France. In addition to the official state ar- 
chives, the library has more than one million manuscript items 
preserved in the Manuscript and History Section. 

The New York State Library, in its Union Catalogue, lists 
from two to three million books, periodicals and pamphlets. Photo- 
graphic facilities are maintained in the Educational Building 
which houses the State Library. 
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The John Carter Brown Library 
(Providence 12, R.1.) 


Through the courtesy of the librarian it is possible to comment 
upon the holding of The John Carter Brown Library by mention- 
ing the recent publication The First Century of the John Carter 
Brown Inbrary—A History with a Guide to the Collections which 
was released from the press during 1946. This book gives in the 
Contents twenty-three separate collections as maintained by the 
library. Of especial interest to Franciscans are the manuscripts 
of American Source Materials. 

“Bishop Las. Casas, Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, Francisco 
Hernandez, Bernardine Sahagun, Joannes Focher, Lopez de 
Velasco, and Archbishop Zumarraga are represented by works in 
manuscript of a theological, canonical, or scientific character, 
nearly always with an American application.” 

“Pedro Font’s Diario of the expedition which settled San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“One group of manuscripts of large potential interest, embodied 
in fourteen folio volumes, comprises thousands of documents in 
the form of certificates and affidavits by some 1,500 novitiates of 
the Franciscan province of Santo Evangelio of Mexico. There are 
also three folio volumes containing 153 documents and groups of 
documents, chiefly contemporary official copies connected with 
Mexican political and adminstrative affairs of the period 1588- 
1745, many of them relating to Florida and the Spanish South- 
west of the United States. A calendar of this group of papers, 
compiled by Father Damian van den Eynde, was published in 
1936 in the Hispanic American Historical Review (later, 1939, in 
the Archiwum Franciscanum Historicum).” 

“Manuscript versions of Mexican ecclesiastical chronicles— 
those of Father Beaumont on the Franciscan province of St. Peter 
and St. Paul of Michoacan, and Father Tello on the province of 
Xalisco.” Also “the document signed by Bishop Zumarraga estab- 
lishing the archbishopric of Mexico.” And other most interesting 
documents. 


2. This Collection of Maps, as described in the book, above 
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mentioned, is certainly worthy of notice and of study. Space pre- 
cludes a proper analysis here. 

3. The same may be said of the Collections which refer to 
strictly American or United States history. The field described is 
indeed comprehensive and the materials mentioned can well arouse 
the envy of historians and students. 


The Inbrary of Congress 

1. The official catalogue contains approximately 1,473 cards on 
Franciscans and related subjects. Broken down into groups, they 
may be given as follows: Eight hundred and fifty cards represent 
volumes on the Franciscan Order and its history. Among this 
groping will be found books, bibliographies, collected biographies, 
education, geographical regions and the Third Order. About 75 
cards for each of the separate categories excepting geographical 
regions. Out of the total of 850, some are contained in printed 
books, others are microfilmed reproductions of MSS. or books— 
many originating in Latin America, 

Five hundred and eighty-three cards, representing that number 
of books on Franciscan biographies of individuals. This number 
can be divided into: 350 biographies on St. Francis; 150 bio- 
graphies of canonized Franciscan saints; 103 biographies of beati- 
fied and non-beatified Franciscans. According to author, subject 
and place, these 583 works are written in various languages. 

Forty cards referring to books on Assisi.**® 

In the Music Department there are some interesting Franciscan 
publications : 


Hymnodia Franciscana: ad usum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum 
S. Francisci Reformatorum Provinciae Bohemiae, etc. Datum 
Pragae in Conventu nostro S. Mariae ad Nives. Anno 
MDCLXXXVI, die la Januarii. (314” x 6”, 197 pp.) 

Cantus Vari... . FF. Minorum in Gallia. Tornaci, 1902. 
(514” x 834”, 376 + pp.) 

Quotidiana Processio a Patribus Agenda Franciscanis in 
Ecclesia. Hierosolymis, 1900. (Paper cover: 45” x 73%”, 


143 pp.) 
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Cantuale Romano-Seraphicum. Datum, Werthae, 12 Nov. 1928. 
(542” x 814”, 380 pp.) 

Canticum Fratris Solis. By Charles Martin Tornov Loeffler. Set 
for voice and chamber orchestra . . . in a modern Italian version 
by Gino Perera, Washington, D.C. The Library of Congress, 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation (1929). 

Chorvariationen uber die Sonnengesange des Franziskus von 
Assisi. Textubertragung von Max Lehrs. Hugo Herrman, 1896. 
Berlin. E. Bote u. G. Book New York. Assoc. Music Publishers, 
Ine (c. 1933). 

In the same Department, but not exactly Franciscan, there is 
a work of possible value to students, namely: 

Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada. 3 volumes. By Seymour De Ricci, with the 
assistance of W(illiam) J(erome) Wilson. Published under the 
auspices of The American Council of: Learned Societies: New 
York, 1935-1940. 


Vol. 1. Alabama to Massachusetts. Published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company: New York, 1935. 


Vol. 2. Michigan to Canada. Same publisher or press: New 
York, 1937. 


Vol. 3. Indices. Same: 950 University Avenue, New York, 
1940. 


2. The Map Division of The Library of Congress is best 
appreciated by studying “A List of Maps of America”; the author 
being P. Lee Phillips, former chief of the Map Division, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1901—but now out of print. This depart- 
ment offers every possible facility to accredited scholars. 


3. The Manuscript Department,’ as is well known, is a verti- 
able treasury of documents impossible of proper description; this, 
because of its varied contents, requires a special survey; confer 
note 167. None the less, several particular manuscripts were 
inspected which are here concisely described: 
~ Diary—Junipero Serra (Phcto-copy, original in the Ayer 
Library). For the year 1769. There are 43 main paragraphs 
written in Spanish. The subject is a journey from Loreto to San 
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Diego. Translated into English and printed in Out West xvi 
(1902) and xvii (1902). 

Los Franciscanos en Japon: 1597; 134 pages. Very legible 
Spanish. Reproduced Facsimile. Contemporary certified copy of 
facsimile of the original document; present location of the original 
manuscript is not given. A description in Japanese by Jose Munoz 
included. “Some of the documents have been published in English 
in the books mentioned in the Japanese description.” 

Memorias sobra las Provincias del Norte de Nueva Espana. Por 
D. Jose Cortes Teniente del Real Cuerpo de Ingenieros. Ann. de 
MDCC.XC.IX. Because of special contents, this work is herewith 
notated : 

Pages 1-88 describe the interior Provinces of New Spain; 
including notices on the Indians of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado 
and California; also the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 

Pages 89-128 present the Diary of a journey from Santa Fe 
to Monterey, June 1776 by RR. PP. Fr. Silvestre Velez Escalante 
and Fr. Francisco Atanacio Domingues. An index is at the end. 

Zunt Indians: Mission Records: 1732-1853. In 3 volumes. 
Each volume is enclosed in a leather folder somewhat worn: 

Vol. I. A Collection of Various Records: 1732-17— concerning 
the Mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Zuni. A few records dated 
1802 which are signed by Francisco, bishop of Durango. 

Vol. 2. Baptismal Records—Zum: 1775 to 1833. Starts with 
entries made by Fr. Silvestri Velez e Escalante—1775 to 1776. 
Note: This would indicate that the above mentioned journey began 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. (Above—“Memorias sobra, ete.”’) 

Vol. 3. Marriage and Death Records—Zumni: General Y ears— 
1776 to 1853. 

Libro de la sacristia, Convento de San Miguel Guexozingo: at 
Huejotzingo, state of Puebla, Mexico. 1 volume. fol. 27 pp. Bound 
in original vellum. Dated 1714 but covers the period from 1703 
to 1726. Contains a list of articles, vestments, etc., belonging to 
the Convento; also the list of books in the library amounting to 
123 volumes. 

For the study of rare Americana, one might mention the two 
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volumes compiled by Stanley Wemyss and published privately at 
Philadelphia, 1944, under the title The General Guide to Rare 
Americana. 

Vol. 1: 1493 to 1699. Includes early explorations, the discovery 
and colonization of America. It notates the early Colonial period 
in chronological order. 

Vol. 2: 1700 to 1943. Concerns general history, also descrip- 
tions of and travel in the United States. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical. The compiler of. the work avers that “about 6,000 books, 
perhaps more, are listed.” 

Early writings by Franciscans in Mexico are included, e.g., by 
Zumarraga, 1543 and 1546. Others are Regla de los Frailes Men- 
ores, printed in Mexico, 1595; Instituta Ordines Beati Francisct, 
printed in Mexico, 1567; Forma y Modo de-Fundas las Con- 
fradias del Cordon de S. Fr., printed in Mexico, 1589." 

Given as the first dissertation on theology printed in America is 
Compilacion Breve de un Tratado de Santa Buenaventura que se 
Uama Mistica Teologia. Mexico: Juan Pablos, 1549.7% 


Proposals 


The librarian of any active repository of books cannot serve his 
institution completely unless he has a comprehensive knowledge 
of the materials which are entrusted to his care. To know that a 
certain book or manuscript is in the library, but to have no knowl- 
edge of its contents, is hardly to be classed as full service. It is 
not intimated that the librarian can possibly know the full con- 
tents of every book housed in his library—that would require an 
encyclopedical memory—however, it is suggested that with the 
use of aids, such as notations on the index cards or in the cata- 
logue, the librarian can render himself more useful to his institu- 
tion and to those who have occasion to seek his assistance. 

In these days of progressive planning, it does seem that the 
role of the Franciscan librarian, in the field of research, is very 
important. Such service is necessary to maintain the standing of 
his library and also is expected by those who utilize the library. 
Consequently, the role of the librarian, as treated in this paper, 
should not be restricted to the contents of his library; he should 
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avail himself of other resources if he is determined to serve those 
engaged in research. 

Anticipating the probable objection that the librarian’s role, as 
presented, ordinarily is limited to the confines of his own library, 
one ventures to counter the objection. by proposing that ways and 
means should be found to supply necessary working materials by 
bringing into existence a “Union Franciscan Bibliographical and 
Biographical Catalogue.” 


A Union Franciscan Catalogue 


The foundation for such a catalogue has been laid during this 
conference. Cooperative cataloging, inter-library loans and prov- 
ince libraries were thoroughly discussed. Cannot these ideas and 
proposals be applied in a manner so as to result in a Union Fran- 
ciscan Catalogue? A catalogue which will be of the greatest utility 
not only to Franciscan librarians but likewise to non-Franciscan 
institutions. 

A Union Franciscan Catalogue, as apprehended by the writer, 
should serve as a guide to accepted source materials which may 
be used correctly by the research student and the scholar. This 
naturally precludes the idea of mere bibliographical and _bio- 
graphical listings. It would require the inclusion only of such 
works as are considered to be source material together with in- 
formation on the authors of such works. Secondary sources, as a 
reading list, would enable the scholar to inform himself on how 
such source materials have been employed thus far. 

Such a Union Franciscan Catalogue, a Catalogus Magnus, 
would, of necessity, include theology, philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, arts, science, etc. Even though the compilation of the cata- 
logue would require much labor together with patient application 
of time, its lasting value should be a full compensation. 


National Survey 


A second idea which flows from the contents of this paper is the 
question: “what knowledge have we, as Franciscans, of the actual 
contents of other libraries or depositories outside of our immediate 
circle or territory ?” The short report on universities, public and 
private libraries, mentioned under “A Particular Survey,” even 
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though not restricted to Franciscana and being mostly statistical 
in nature, does, nevertheless, disclose some interesting Franciscan 
items. A more complete survey, of the identical institutions and 
the inclusion of all other representative libraries, may reveal a 
wealth of Franciscana of which no one is fully aware. Neither 
is this suggestion impossible because most every state of the Union 
has Franciscans within its confines who could be properly 
instructed so as to carry out a uniform inquiry or search. The 
results could be incorporated in the Union Franciscan Catalogue 
and thereby every librarian would know the proximity of any 
special source work or useful material. 

Even though the ideas advanced in these proposals may prove 
to be unacceptable or to be premature, the writer is convinced that 
there is much need for continued Franciscan research in all the 
fields averted to in this paper—either separately or collectively. 
In our own life-time, the world has experienced two great wars. 
During each of these, libraries have perished either by accident 
of war or through the ruthlessness of invaders.’ Does it not 
seem that we, of this generation, have some duty to gather together 
the existing records in authentic form so that later generations 
may not be deprived of the materials which we enjoy ? 

Some of us have profited by the facilities offered at the Library 
of Congress. Are all aware of the program which is being carried 
out by the same institution with respect to the microfilming and 
photo-copying of manuscripts in England? The scope of this pro- 
gram is outlined in the January, 1944, issue of The American 
Archivist. 

Franciscan Manuscripts 

In 1942, the North Carolina Historical Records Survey, Works 
Project Administration, at Raleigh, N.C., published a Guide to 
the Manuscripts in the Archives of the Moravian Church in 
America.’™ This publication contains 143 pages. What a satisfac- 
tion it would be for Franciscans to be able to refer to a similar 
guide! 

Finally, one wonders if Franciscans should, or should not, enter 
more widely upon the field of American Historical Research. 
Many have labored zealously in matters pertaining to the Order. 
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A lesser number have contributed to strictly American History. 
Possibly the day may come when the talents of Franciscans will 
also be lavished extensively upon the country in which they live! 


FOOTNOTES 


*Dugdale’s Monasticon on the English monasteries of the Benedictines, 
Cluniacs, Cistercians and Carthusians was printed in three thick quarto volumes 
of which the first appeared in. 1655; volume two in 1661 and volume three 
during 1673. In 1682, Dugdale issued a second edition of the Monasticon as an 
enlargement and correction to his first volumes including another and clear 
index. Both of these editions are written in Latin and do not contain material 
respecting the so-called friaries or convents of the mendicant religious. A con- 
densed edition (three volumes in one) in English which includes abbies, monas- 
teries, hospitals, cathedral and collegiate churches and their dependencies was 
printed in 1718 but again the houses of the friars are absent with the exception 
of some slight references. However, during 1722, John Stevens published two 
separate folio volumes ‘‘ being two additional volumes to Sir William Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Angicanum containing also the Franciscans, etc., not spoken of by 
Sir William Dugdale and Mr. Dodsworth.’’ These two volumes have one index 
and usually are found marked on the back-strip. Dugdale’s Monasticon— 
Volume 2, Volume 3, while the 1718 English abridged edition by Dugdale 
appears as volume 1 to the set. It is this particular edition of John Stevens 
which is quoted; and so volume 2 really is Stevens volume 1, and volume 3 
is actually his volume 2. Therefore confer ‘‘Stevens’’ volume 1, page 119 and 
similarly wherever quoted. 

The Notitia Monastica by John Tanner, published in 1744, consists mostly of 
compilations and condensed extracts from other printed books. However, the 
incipient student can gain some knowledge of sources by studying the many 
notes and references included by Tanner. 

2It was the practice to secure books at the shelves by light chains as a 
precaution against removal to other places or to guard against theft. 

3 Stevens, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 97 ff. 

*A History of the Royal Foundation of Christ’s Hospital: p. 10. By Rev. 
William Trollope, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge and late one of the 
Classical Masters of Christ’s Hospital. London, 1834. Confer also appendix 
xili-xxiv. 

Christ’s Hospital was established in the Conventual Grey Friar’s London 
convent after its dissolution by virtue of an indenture executed December 27, 
1545, between Henry VIII and the Mayor and Commonalty of London. 

In 1547 the ‘‘Church of the late Grey Friars’’ was re-founded as ‘‘a parish 
church called Christ’s Church within Newgate.’’ The original Grey Friar’s 
Church ‘‘ was a magnificient building 300 feet long, 89 feet broad, and 64 
feet from pavement to roof.’’ It is recorded that the church was begun in 
1306 and consecrated in 1325. The Great Fire of London in 1666 damaged 
some of the former Grey Friars buildings. In 1687 the original church was 
removed. At present ‘‘Christ Church,’’ completed 1704, occupies only the choir 
site of the original Conventual church but the reddish-brown and grey marble 
of the floor ‘‘to the west of the altar rails belongs to the time of the Grey- 
friars.’’ 

A ground plan or map of the former Grey Friars London buildings, preserved 
by the Friars Minor Conventual at Tekakwitha Friary, Fonda, N.Y., reveals 
the position of the original structures and their comparative size. The Great 
Cloister and the Little Cloister with their enclosing buildings no longer exist; 
their remnants were removed in 1902 during excavations being then made for 
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the new General Post Office building in London. This large map was recon- 
structed from a small plan contained in the publication ‘‘The Grey Friars of 
London’’ by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., Printed at Aberdeen: The 
University Press, 1915. 

Kingsford’s book furnishes the text of the so-called ‘‘Register of the Grey 
Friars of London’’ as found in the Cotton MS. Vitellius F IX. This register 
is one volume together with a ‘‘Chronicle’’ but constitutes two separate record- 
ings as is evident from the difference of matter and of writing. The register 
is credited as having been compiled about 1526 due to records of later burials 
being written by another hand. The chronicle starts with the year 1189 and 
ends in 1556: it has been printed in the second volume of Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana pages 143 to 260, as edited by Richard Howlett, 1882. Notations prior 
to the coming of the friars to England relate to civil affairs—a not uncommon 
practice with chroniclers. 

° Franciscan Architecture in England: p. 187. British Society of Franciscan 
Studies. By A. R. Martin, F.S.A. The University Press. Manchester, 1937. 
Confer also A Survey of London, by John Stow. 1589 and 1603. 

° Trollope, op. cit., Appendix II, pp. xiii-xxix. The entire Letters Patent in 
Latin—of a rather curious type. 

™ Early sketch exists in Grose’s Antiques of England. Confer infra. 

®The Antiquities of England and Wales, vol. III, pp. 130 ff. By Francis 
Grose. 1773-1783, in eight volumes; also two volumes on Scotland, and two 
volumes on Ireland. Grose was an antiquary and draughtsman. His volumes 
contain profuse engravings of the then extant monastic and other religious 
houses together with castles, etc. 

® Lelands Collectanea, vol. IV, pp. 49-51. John Leland died 1552. He was 
the library-keeper to Henry VIII before 1530. His Collectanea in six volumes 
was first published in 1715. (Confer Dictionary of National Biography— 
London.) 

» The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 57. By Dr. A. G. Little. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1892. 

4 Op. cit., supra. vol. I, p. 133. 

» Thid. 

4 Op. cit., p. 58. 

* Confer: The Grey Friars in Oxford: Oxford Theology and Theologians by 
Little and Pelster: Roger Bacon—His Medical Works, issued by B.S.F.S. as 
vol. XIV, ete. 

* The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 57. 

* Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 185. LX XVI. 

" Collectanea Franciscana, B.S.F.S., vol. II, pp. 49 and 60. 

* Ut supra, pp. 37 and 38. 

* The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 60. 

» Tbid., p. 62. 

7 P.R.O.: Letters and Papers: Foreign and Domestic: Henry VIII, vol. XIII, 
pt. 1, #1335. 

* Ecclesiastical Memorial, vol. I, pt. 1, p. 322. By John Strype. 

* Tbid., p. 324. 

*<<Tyunce’’ referred to Duns Scotus’ writings. ‘‘Bocardo’’ was the name 
applied to the prison at Old North Gate, Oxford. 

* Op. cit., vol. III, p. 60. Little, p. 62. 

* Op. cit., vol. IV, p. 169. 

7 Op cit., vol. I, p. 135. 

* Monumenta Franciscana, vol. I, pp. 17-18. ‘‘De Adventu Minorum’’ by 
Friar Thomas Eccleston. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Published under direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. London 1858-82. Two volumes. Vol. 1: Con- 
tains Thomas de Eccleston ‘‘De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Anglia: Adae 
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de Marisco Epistolae: Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniae. Appendix, 
Notes, Index. In Vol. II are a Fragment of Thomas Eccleston’s Treatise ‘‘De 
Adventu Minorum’’; Documents respecting a dispute between the Franciscans 
and the Monks of Westminster; The Rule of St. Francis in 15th century 
English; Statutes of the Observantine Province ‘‘edita apud Barcinonam, A.D. 
1451’’; Obituary of the Franciscan Convent at Aberdeen (confer below under 
Scotland) ; Chronicles from the Register of the Grey Friars of London; Appen- 
dix of Documents; Glossary; Index. (Note: other citations to this general work 
will be indicated by the abbreviation ‘‘M.F.’’) 

»P.R.O. Liberate Rolls: 22 Henry III, p. 338 m. 4. June 16, 1238. Confer 
also Close Rolls, 22 Henry III, p. 47, m. 15, 1238. 

» P.R.O. Close Rolls: 24 Henry III. P. 208 m. 8, July 20, 1240. 

™M.F., vol. I, pp. 59, 537, 551. 

= This term of office, as given, covers 14 years: Eccleston (M.F., vol. I, p. 
70), however, recorded 9 years, viz: ‘‘Igitur postquam circiter novem annos: 
provinciam Angliae rexerat in capitulo Metensi absolutus est, et ex parte capi- 
tulari generalis missus ad papam. Sed cum praevenisset cum Minister generali 
Januam, et socius suus Frater Richardus percussus fuisset pestilentia quae 
supervenit, fugientibus aliis, propter solatium socii sui remansit, et similiter 
cum eo percussus est et mortuus.’’ The friars in England, having heard that 
he (William of Nottingham) had been relieved of his office, and being ignorant 
of his death, convoked a provincial chapter and re-elected him. (Ibid.) 

* Franciscan Papers, Lists and Docwments, pp. 131-132. By Dr. A. G. Little. 
University Press. Manchester, 1943. 

*M.F., vol. I, pp. 37 ff. Confer also pp. 552-557. 

* Franciscan Papers: ut supra, p. 135. 

%* Tbid., pp. 122 to 143. 

% Cambridge and Its Story, p. 58. By Charles William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. London, 1912. 

% Robert Grosseteste—Bishop of Loncoln, pp. 225-226. By Francis Seymour 
Stevenson, M.P. London, 1899. 

* Tbid., p. 227. Confer also Historia Major; 1684 edition, p. 720. By Mat- 
thew of Paris. 

” Op. cit., p. 720. “ Op. cit., pp. 59-60. “@ Tbid., p. 60. 

* Franciscan Papers, etc.: ut supra, p. 142. 

“P.R.O. Letters and Papers: Foreign and Domestic: Henry VIII, vol. 
XIII, pt. 2, #489 and #495, year 1538. 

“Thid., #496. “Thid., #677. 

“ Cambridge and Its Story, p. 58. Confer also Franciscan Architecture— 
ut supra, p. 32, plate 2. 

* Catholic Cambridge, p. 30. By Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. Cantab. 1933. 

® Franciscan Architecture—ut supra, p. 36. 

* Collectanea Franciscana, vol. I, pp. 114-123. Article by M. R. James, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Provost of King’s College and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—‘‘The Library of the Grey Friars of Hereford.’’ 1914. 

51 Cotton Nero A IX is the manuscript of Thomas Eccleston preserved at 
the British Museum, on vellum, written during the early part of the 14th 
century. Another MS. of Eccleston is at York. Confer M.F., vol. I, preface, 
pp. LX ff. 

"Confer note 17. 

® Op. cit., vol. I, pp. 138 and 139 ff. 

‘* Tbid., pp. 139-153. 

™The invention of the printing press in 1448 by Johannes Gutenberg of 
Mainz, Germany, refers to the use of movable type. Before his time, and 
in the 13th century, initial letters, engraved on wooden blocks, were sometimes 
stamped in certain manuscripts. 
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56 All books printed before 1500. Post-incunabula date from 1501 to 1536. 

87 A Fifteenth-Century Courtesy Book and Two Franciscan Rules. Published 
by The Early English Text Society. London, 1914. Confer pages 23 to 59. 

8 Approximately 7.6 inches by 5.12 inches. 

8 Approximately 5.12 inches by 3.55 inches. 

° Printed at Venice in 1498. 

% Jerome Massi of Ascoli—sometimes called Hieronymus of Ascoli; Minister 
General of the Order, 1274; Cardinal, 1278; elected Supreme Pontiff, Feb. 22, 
1288; died April 4, 1292. Manuale dei Minori Conventuali, p. 224. By Lorenzo 
Caratelli di Segni, Min. Gen’1] CVI. Rome, 1897. 

®<<Given at Reati the 18th day of August, 1289.’’ 

* Confer n. 57; op. cit., pp. 63-116. 

* Notitia Monastica, p. 317. By John Tanner, A.M. London, 1744. 

* Confer n. 57, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Approx. 8.6 inches by 5.2 inches. Ut supra, p. 72. 

*% Walter W. Seton, M.A. Confer n. 57, op. cit., p. 75. 

% Franciscan Papers: Ut supra, p. 142. 

9 “by the Grey Friars in Ware.’’ 

% “‘<Catholic English Literature of the Reformation Period,’’ facing page 
76. By Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C. Franciscan Education Conference, 
1940. (The original document was located in the British Museum by the 
writer.) 

1 Grose, op. cit supra: Magna Britania, London, 1810; The Friars in Sussex, 
1928; The Greyfriars of Canterbury, 1926, ete. 

2 Preface to Franciscan Architecture in England. By A. R. Martin, F.S.A., 
B.S.F.S., vol. XVIII. Manchester, The University Press, 1937. 

3 Thid. 

“Tt must be kept in mind that some of these structures may have perished 
as a result of the ‘‘bombing of England’’ during the very recent World War 
II. Should this have happened then the value of Dr. Martin’s survey must 
necessarily increase immeasurably. 

*® Op. cit., author’s note, p. xvii. 

* The Scottish Grey Friars, vol. I, p. 26. By William Moir Bryce. Sands 
& Co., Edinburgh and London. n.d. 2 volumes. 

7 <¢Redemptor Noster’’ of Pope Benedict XII, Nov. 28, 1336. Ut supra, 
op. cit., vol. 1, p. 28. Cf. Bullarium Franciscanum Tomus VI, pp. 25 seq. By 
Conrad Eubel, O.F.M.Conv., Rome, 1902. 

© Op. cit., ut supr., vol. 1, p. 29. 

*® Tbid., vol. II, p. 177. Confer also Scoti-Monasticon or The Ancient Church 
of Scotland, pp. 347 ff. By Mackensie E. C. Walcott, Edinburgh, 1874. Also 
History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, vol. II, p. 132. By D. Oswald H. 
Blair, O.S.B. (translator), Edinburgh, 1887. 

*° ““Mass books.’’ Confer The History of Scotland, vol. IX which is Wyn- 
toun, vol. III, p. 355. Edit. by David Laing. Edinburgh, 1879. 

* Bryce, op. cit., vol. I, p. 369. 

*” History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 321 ff. 

* Bryce, op. cit., vol. I, p. 142. Confer also Calendar of State Papers: Scot- 
land. vol. I, 1509-1589, p. 110, n. 43; p. 112, n. 57. Also—A Critical Essay, 
pp. 308 and 310. By Thomas Innes, M.A., Edinburgh, 1879. 

Ut sup., vol. I, p. 375. 

*® Tbid., vol. II, p. 237 ff. 

*° The size is given by the author in inches. Cf. ut supra. 

* Bryce, op. cit., vol. II, p. 176. 

8 Tbid., p. 286. 

® Bull. Francs., Tomus V, p. 528, n. 983. 

Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 26. 
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™ Confer Scoti-Monasticon, op. cit., pp. 343 ff. This author confuses the 
houses of the two Franciscan families and names others of which there seem 
to be no record. Blair, O.S.B., op. cit., names the same foundations as given 
by the former. Neither of these two authors are in agreement with the chroni- 
ele of Fr. John Hay. Grose in his two volumes on Scotland mentions only 
three. John Fordun, the continuator of the Scotichronicon d. 1384(%), there- 
fore, he cannot be expected to have included foundations made after his death. 
He also used the Melrose Chronicle. Androw of Wyntoun wrote his The 
Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland in rhyming couplets; he died in 1420(#). 
Walter Bower, the reputed continuator of Fordun’s Scotichronicon, died 1449. 
Next came the anonymous author of Liber Pluscardensis, who states in his 
Prologue, regarding Bower’s ‘‘magnis Cronicis’’—‘‘Intencio igitur auctoris 
est, cum correcione illorum quorum interest vel interesse poterit quomodolibet 
in futuram, unamquamque materian utilem et fructuosam in magnis memora- 
tam breviter et compendiose, gracia Spiritus Sancti cooperante, tangere.’’ 
(Lib. I, p. 4.) In other words—to make an abridgment of Bower’s Chronicle. 
The writer of the Liber Pluscardensis carried the chronicle down only to the 
death of James I of Scotland, i.e., 1437. 

"Fr. John Hay gives the year when the house ‘‘was formally established.’’ 

* Bryce gives the year when the Observatine friars first arrived. 

* Pope Sixtus IV, 24 of kalens of April, 1481. 

* The Order Friars Minor Conventual, p. 15. By Fr. Thomas Grassman, 
O.F.M.Cony., Liverpool, England, 1934. 

Stevens, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 96. Confer also Franciscan Architecture, op. 
cit., p. 173. 

*<<Tncenderunt Naas, templaque diripuerunt et sepulchra aperuerunt, duos 
integros dies ibi morati. Inde Tristledermoty perrexerunt in 2a Septimana 40 
fratres minores diripuerunt, libros et vestimenta pessum dederunt.’’ Annales 
Hiberniae, pp. 80 and 81. By James Grace, of Kilkenny cir. 1537. Edited by 
Rev. Richard Butler for The Irish Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1842. Con- 
fer Annales de Monte Fernandi. Anno 1270—‘‘domus fratrum et villa de 
Roscoman combusta est.’’ Confer Clyn’s Annals, ut infra., p. 12: ‘‘Hodem 
anno (i.e., 1385) Scoti cum Hibernicis combusserunt Dondalk et locum Frat- 
rum spoliarunt libris, pannis, calicibus, vestimentis, et multos occiderunt. 
{In the same year (1315) the Scots and the Irish burned Dondalk and plun- 
dered the house of the Friars of books, cloths, chalices, vestments and killed 
many.) The actual date was ‘‘die Apostolorum Petri et Pauli,’’ ie. June 
29, 1315. Confer Chartularies, etc., St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. II, p. 345. 

% Although Ireland experienced invasions by the English as early as 1172 
and later by the Scots, she also was a victim to the quarrels and feuds of 
her own ruling nobles. Confer The Four Masters (ut infra n. 120) starting 
with the year 1172 to the year 1616—444 years of frequent troubles. 

® Webster’s New International Dictionary, p. 354. First Edition (1932 
issue) vol. A-L, London. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. See ‘‘Celtie or Keltic’’—‘‘A 
group of languages now spoken in Brittany, Wales, Western Ireland, and the 
Seotch Highlands; it is divided into Cymric and Gadhelie branches, each of 
which in medieval times possessed a.copious literature, both prose and verse.’’ 
See ‘‘Cymric,’’ p. 559: adj. ‘‘Of ... the Cletic tribes of Wales; the Welsh 
language, or the language of the group to which it belongs.’’ See ‘*Gadhelic,’’ 
p. 882: adj. ‘‘Of .. . that division of the Celtic languages, which includes 
the Irish, Gaelic, and Manx.’’ 

Tracts Relating to Ireland: Printed for the Irish Archaeological Society: 
vol. II, no. II: Annales de Monte Fernandi. Edited by Aquilla Smith. Dublin, 


1843. 
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™ Brussels MS. 3947, p. 27 (vide infra n. 109). ‘‘Reperi etiam in quodam 
veteri manuscripto libro, scripto per fratrem Joannem Clinn qui erat ex Con- 
ventualibus, et erat primus Guardianus conventus de Carrignasuire, qui datus 
est Ordini nostri per Dominum Jacobum Butler, Comitem Urmoniae primum, 
anno Domini 1336, Ministro fratre Stephano de Barry, et Custode fratre 
Gulielmo Naish.’’ 

#2 Clyn and Dowling Annals: Printed for the Irish Archaeological Society, 
Dublin, 1849. (No number given on volume.) Edited by Very Rev. Richard 
Butler, Dean of Clonmacnois. Confer also Analecta Hibernica, vol. 2, Jan. 
1931, pp. 330 ff., for The Kilkenny Chronicle in Cotton MS., Vespasian B XI. 

#8 Tbid., p. 37, pt. I. 

The term abbey, denoting Franciscan houses, is continuously used by 
Grose in his The Antiquities of Ireland—vide infra. 

% The Works of Sir James Ware, vol. II, p. 276. Vide inf~ 

* Substance of note 101, 

17 The editor does not state from which Order, i.e., Franciscan or Dominican. 

%8 Archivium, Hibernicum, vol. II, Dublin, 1913. In the appendix is pub- 
lished a portion of ‘‘Flight of the Earls,’’ paragraphs I to LXVI, Irish and 
English. 

1 Brussels MS. 3947, pp. 12-131, index 132 to 138; published in Analecta 
Hibernica, including the Reports of the Irish MSS. Commission, no. 6, Novem- 
ber 1934. Issued by the Stationery Office, Dublin, 1934. With index, pp. 132 
to 138 

0 Thid., p. 12. 11 Thid., p. 131. ™ Ibid.; p. 13. 48 Tbid., p. 73. 

™4Tbid., p. 73. ‘‘Sunt et aliqui libri, e quorum numero est unum graduale 
magnum integrum, valde pulchrum.’’ ‘ 

485 Thid.; pp. 18-19. Also when describing the various houses, q.v. 

u6 Rey. Brendan Jennings, O.F.M., p. 12. 

47 Published in Analecta Hibernia—ut sup. n. 109; at pages 143 to 186; 
with index pp. 187 to 191. Edited by Rev. Brendan Jennings, O.F.M. 

™ Op. cit., p. 139. 

19 Op. cit., p. 140. 

%* The Annals of Ireland translated from the Original Irish or The Four 
Masters, p. 1 of Introduction. Translated by Owen Connellan, Esq., with 
Annotations by Phillip MacDermott, Esq., and the translator. Dublin, 1846. 
This volume includes the period 1171 to 1616. 

1 Up supra n. 117: q.v. p. 142. 

1 Dict. of Natl. Biog., London, 1903, q.v. 

#8 Ware-Harris, op. cit., vol. II, preface. 

14 Harris, Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, p. 248. Published in Analecta 
Hibernica of the Irish Manuscripts Commission. No. 6. November, 1934. 
Dublin. q.v. 

28 Materials for the ‘History of the Franciscan Province of Ireland, A.D. 
1230-1450. By Rev. Fr. E. B. Fitzmaurice, O.F.M., and Dr. A. G. Little. Man- 
chester, The University Press, 1920, q.v. It should be mentioned that evidently 
neither of these two authors had knowledge.of the Brussels MS. 3947 and 
probably were unaware of the Brevis Synopsis. 

Monasteries of Franciscans or Grey Friars, commonly called Friars 
Minor, in their Tripartite Division, ie., Conventuals, Observatines, and Third 
Order—pp. 278 to 282. 

The Conventuals’ houses are allotted the date of the earliest foundation and 
in number total 72, of which two are noted as being doubtful. At the same 
time those foundations are indicated which later accepted the Observantine 
reform. Of this latter number 21 are so identified. This would leave 51 Con- 
ventual houses, including the two mentioned as doubtful, when the reformation 
of Henry VIII started in Ireland. 
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The friaries directly founded by the Observantines are given separately, in 
a distinct list, to the number of 9, starting with the year 1460, the last of 
such foundations being made in the year 1509. In all, there would be a total 
of 30 Observantine houses at the beginning of the suppression period. 

The Third Ordere of St. Francis is credited with 19 houses. This must be 
the Third Order Regular since Fr. Mooney declared that ‘‘he had not seen 
or Scat of women of the 2nd or 3rd Order being in Ireland.’’ (Brussels MS., 
p. 102. 

Fr. Donatus Mooney (op. cit., p. 19) states that the Conventuals, as a body, 
merged with the Observantines during the later years of persecution. The 
Brevis Synopsis Provinciae Hiberniae, p. 170, declares that this took place in. 
the year 1587 and by virtue of Apostolic faculty (obtenta a sede Apostolica 
facultate). Nevertheless, in the Minister General’s Archivium, Friars Minor 
Conventual, at SS. Apostoli, Rome, Italy, there is the following record to be 
found in the official documents: 

Codex A-24. Registrum Min. Gen. Fr. Philippo Gesvaldo. 1599-1602. P. 104. 
‘“Deputatur Commissarius in Provinciae Hiberniae tum ad instandum cum ad 
presidendum electioni Ministri Prov’lis P.M. Bernardus Maurohan. Roma d. 
4a. Augusti, 1601.’’ 

427 Unless otherwise annotated, the source of information is the Ware-Harris 
list given in volume II, starting with page 74. 

8 Supplementum et Castigatio, etc. By Fr. Jo. H. Sbaralea, O.F.M.Conv., 
vol. 4, p. 137 for fuller annotations. 

y ™ Annals of Multifernam, p. 14, Anno 1263: ‘‘Indutus est frater Stephanus 
de Exonia in die annunciacionis post diem martis.’’ 

1 One point is certain: Duns Scotus was buried in the Monoriten Kirche at 
Cologne, Germany, where he died November 8, 1308. Confer Geschichte der 
Keélnischen Minoriten-Ordersprovinz; von P. Konrad Eubel, Kéln, 1906. Pp. 
53 and 290. 

11 Little, op. cit., p. 173. Little’s account would seem to maintain that Fr. 
Adam Godham was an Englishman. 

12 Op. cit., p. 246. 

183 Op. cit., p. 267. 

14 Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche in Irland, 2tr. band, p. 19. Von Al- 
phonsus Bellesheim. Mainz, 1890. 

15 Op. cit., ut sup. p. 267; Confer Sbaralea, vol. III, p. 242. Confer Eubel, 
Hierachia Catholica, vol. II, p. 320. 

186 Bellesheim, ut supra, p. 19. 

81 Op. cit., ut sup., vol. II, pp. 90-91. 

48 De Orig. Francis., Pars. I, p. 88. By Francis Gonzaga. Confer also Belle- 
sheim, up supra, pp. 19,26. 

3 On March 20, 1936, the writer of this paper inspected the index file of 
the Biblioteca Antoniana (O.F.M.Conv.) ; also the Biblioteca Universitaria di 
Padova and the Museo Civico di Padova, all in Padua, Italy, in search of 
works by Mauritius O-Fihely or Mauritius de Portu. He found copies of #4 
in both of the first two mentioned libraries; also a copy of #2 in the first 
mentioned library, but printed at Venice, 1503. 

14 All preserved in Biblioteca Universitaria di Padua, ut supra cit. 

11 4n, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland to the year 1829, p. 441. By Rev. 
M. J. Brenan, O.S.F., Dublin, n.d. Confer also Bellesheim, ut supra, p. 26. 
Confer Sbaralea, op. cit., vol. III, p. 242 for fuller list of writings by 
O-Fihely under Mauritius de Portu Fildaeus. ‘ : 

12 Bellesheim, op. cit., supra, pp. 19-20. Also Brevis Synopsis, p. 185. Brenan 
is wrong, p. 441. - ’ . 

18 Treland, Irish Folk-Literature in Catholic Encylopedia, vol. VIII, p. 122. 
Confer also p. 117 for Existing Manuscript Literature. 
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44 The Convention, Sept. 21, 1792 to Oct. 26, 1795 (France—Paris in Cath. 
Encyl.). Confer Brev. Rom.-Seraph. Sept. 2—Bl. John Francis Burte, M.C., 
O.F.M.Conv., the last guardian of the Great Convent, in Paris, prefect of the 
library. 

485 1794-1814. 

48 Cath. Encyl., vol. II, p. 395. : 

7 Brussels MS. 3947, p. 12. Confer also p. 203. 

#8 Cath. Encyl., vol. VIII, p. 234. 

49 A Fifteenth-Century Courtesy Book—wut supra, p. 26. 

0 The former library building adjacent to the convent of the Friars Minor 
Conventual. At Venice, the friars and their buildings are referred to simply 
as ‘‘i Frari’’ or ‘‘Convento Case Grande dei Frari.’’ 

%1 At the present time the Friars Minor Conventual retain the use of the 
church of Santa Croce as well as the use of their old convent which was 
established there in 1211. The chapel of the Pazzi family, erected by Brunel- 
leschi and rich in many friezes by the della Robia, adjoins the cloister garden. 

42 <<Tnventario dell’ antica biblioteca Dell 8. Convento di 8. Francesco in 
Assisi. Compilato nel 1381 publicato con note illustrative e con raffronte all 
Codici esistinti nella Comunale Della Stessa Citta. Dal Bibliotecario Leta 
Alessandro a cura e spese Della Societa Internazionale degli studi Franciscani. 
Assisi Tipographia Metastasio, 1906.’’ ° 

43'The Bull of Honorius III is still preserved at the Sacro Convento. 

%4T Codici Manoscritti della Biblioteca Antoniana di Padova. Descritti ed 
Illustrati dal Bibliotecario P. M. Antonio Maria Josa, Min. Conv. Padua. 
Tipografia dei Seminario, 1886. 

Cataloga dei Codici Manoscritti, esistenti nella Biblioteca di Sant’ Antonio 
di Padova. Compilato dal. P.M. Luigi Ma. Dr. Minciotti, Min. Conv., Padova 
coi tipi Della Minerva. 1842. 

18 Historie du Canada, vol. I, p. iv. By Gabriel Theodat Sagard. Printed at 
Paris, 1636; again in 1866. There were three priests and one lay-brother. 

*6 Ut. sup., vol. III, p. 800. In the Jesuit Relations for the year 1641. 
Brebeuf. 

1 Jesuit Relations: Twaites Ed. year 1641, p. 75. Confer also Cayuga His- 
torical Society Collection, number 3, pp. 11 ff. 1884. Also History of the 
Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes of the United States, John Gil- 
mary Shea, 1881. 

“8 Ut supre at note 157. 

*° Pere Hugolin, 1877—Library of Congress card index, q.v. 

1° Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. II, ete. Edited by Justin 
Winsor. Boston and New York, copyrighted 1886. 

*1 Among such gaps are historical accounts relating to the Friars Minor 
Conventual: 

1. Their recall from the ‘‘West Indies’’ in 1525 by Emperor Charles V of 
Spain because of letter written to him by the O.F.M. Min. Gen’l. Quinonius. 
Confer Wadding: vol. XVI, p. 229, Part I, 1525. 

2. The presence of the Friars Minor Conventual in South America cir. 1582. 
In the Register of Min. Gen’l. Antonio Fera a Plana: Codex A-18 (1582- 
1584) p. 180, permission was granted on December 13, 1582, to ‘‘fra Petro 
Hernandez, Civitatis Chile, Provincia Peru’ conceditur transitus in Hispaniam, 
ut sororis suae qua orphane ob parentum mortem salutem. ... curare valeat.’’ 

3. The application to the Propaganda Fide on May 28, 1720, by Antonio 
Oudeardo, Minor Conventual, for letters patent as a missionary because he is 
departing to the West Indies in the Mississippi country where he is to minister 
to the French troops and the inhabitants. A photo copy of this application 
lee ig a in Rome by the writer (1946) from the archive of the Propa- 
ganda. 
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4. The considerable correspondence by Fr. Caesar Reuter, Minor Conventual, 
regarding his difficulties at Baltimore. 1799-1802. About 50 pages were selected 
oe photo-copied for the writer at the Propaganda archive while in Rome, 

* The general inquiries, in the form of questions, placed, were as follows: 

1. Franciscana: general catalogue? special unit? 

2. Maps: North America in particular; 18th century or earlier; period of 
the American Revolution; catalogued? not catalogued? special units? 

3. Documents and Manuscripts: North American history in particular; 18th 
century or earlier; period of the American Revolution; catalogued? not cata- 
logued? special unit? 

*3 An informative publication resulting from a study of the holdings of 
libraries in the southern states is Resources of Southern Libraries, edited by 
Robert B. Downs. Published at Chicago, 1938, by the American Library Asso- 
caition. Also to be noted is, that no inquiries were addressed to Catholic 
Institutions because it was the purpose of the writer to determine the presence 
of Franciscan works in non-Catholic institutions. The other inquiries on Maps 
and MSS. should be an aid to Franciscan students of American history, even 
as they serve the writer in his similar studies relating to the Mohawk Indians 
and the colonial occupation in Montgomery County, New York State, where 
lived Catherine Tekakwitha, a holy Mohawk Indian Maiden and whose bap- 
tismal site is guarded by the Friars Minor Conventual at Tekakwitha Friary, 
Fonda, N.Y. 

64 Described in ‘‘Map Bibliography—Michigan and Great Lakes Region.’’ 
By Louis C. Karpinski. Pub. by Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
Mich., 1931. 

16 Arrangements can be made with The Library of Congress to obtain the 
printed subject library cards at 9c each for the first card and 244¢ for sub- 
sequent copies according to subject headings given on the first card. 

6 Notice should be taken of Golubovich: Biblioteca-Bio-Bibliographia della 
Terra Sancta. 

16™ This division is not identical with that of the National Archives. Confer 
The American Archivist, October 1944, pp. 256, 258. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 25 and 26. 

3° Op. ctt., p. 28. 

10 The American Archivist, October, 1944, p. 252. 

1 Ut supra, p. 265. 
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“A Friar Minor must read three books: the Book of Nature, the 
Book of Holy Writ and the Book of his conscience; he must read 
the first to retrace the eternal footprints of God; he must read the 
second to investigate the divine decrees, and he must read the third 
to detect his faults and improvements.” These words were 
addressed wellnigh seven hundred years ago by St. Bonaventure to 
the Friars assembled in chapter (Opp. vol. TX, p. 455). 

And the saint also taught the Friars the: method of reading 
these books. The first two chapters of the Itinerary teach the 
Friar Minor how to find the eternal footprints of God in the Book 
of Nature and thereby develop the symbolical theology. The Col- 
lations on the Hexaemeron furnish the key for opening up the poly- 
semous senses of Holy writ and thereby construct the system of 
mystical theology. The Stimulus amoris guides the Friar Minor 
in interpreting the eleven letters written by the passions in the 
heart and hereby evolve his personal theology (Itinerary chap. I, 
n. 7, in Opp. vol. V, p. 298). 

The Friar Minor must also read man-made books besides these 
three God-made books. In 1209 St. Francis wrote the Forma Vitae 
(Form of Life) and gave it to the Friars to read and observe it. 
At the same time he placed the breviary into the hands of the 
Clerics to pray the Office like other Clerics. This was the beginning 
of the Franciscan collections of books in libraries. Ever since the 
Franciscan library treasured a collection of monastic and liturgical 
books. 

The Priests and Clerics who from 1210 onwards joined the 
ranks of the disciples of St. Francis brought their breviaries with 
them into the Order whilst distributing all other earthly goods. The 
educated laymen brought their prayer book with them which in 
those days was nothing else than the Psalter. The First Rule men- 
tions this kind of books expressly. “The Clerics,” it says, “shall 
recite the office according to the use of Clerics and may have the 
necessary books. The laymen who can read the Psalter may have 
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it. Others who cannot read shall not have a book.” The final Rule’ 
of 1223, however, did not recognize anymore the Psalter as the 
official prayer book of the lay-brothers. é 

The Rules do not mention Missals which were necessary for the 
celebration of Mass. The earliest friaries were surely provided with 
. this class of books. In his letter to the priests of the Order St. 
Francis expresses the wish that only one priest say Mass in a friary 
on one day and that the other priests be contented with hearing the 
Mass said by the other priest.’ 

Friar Hyacinth Workman remarked in all justice that the words 
of the final Rule, “ ‘Clerics shall recite the Office according to the 
use of the Roman Church’ should be written with letters of gold 
in the history of the Roman breviary.” * Similarly the other words — 
of the same Rule, “They may have breviaries” deserve to be 
written in golden characters in the annals of bookmaking and 
libraries. 

In the times of St. Francis memory training was the primary 
instrument of imparting knowledge in the minds of the children 
in school; books were only of secondary value. It seems to us 
almost unbelievable that boys in tender age should be able to com- 
mit to memory Latin texts of psalms, ecclesiastical orations, long 
excerpts from the sapiential Books of the Bible, the Latin grammar 
of Donat, the Latin Cato and long quotations from the Latin 
classics and Latin Christian poets. All this was done in the time 
of St. Francis and well-nigh three centuries after. It would not 
have been an extraordinary feat for the young Clerics who had 
graduated from the Latin school to commit the whole Office to their 
memory to recite the Office without books. On their entrance into 
the Order they had already learned by heart many psalms and 
liturgical prayers in Latin; the rest could have been easily supplied 
in the novitiate. 

Despite his great love of Lady Poverty, St. Francis gave his 

1The history of the internal evolution of these liturgical books is set forth 
in an authoritative way by Friar Hyacinth Workman, O.F.M., in Report of 
the Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
1939, pp. 10-47. The Exposition of the Rule by the Quattuor Magistri dis- 


tinguishes a Breviariwm diurnum which is the Missal and a Breviarwum noc- 
turnum which is the Breviary properly called, i.e., the Breviary of the Hours. 


* Op. cit., p. 13. 
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disciples written copies of the Office which were in those days 
rather precious articles. In 1209, he had to write his Form of Life 
on rather expensive parchment, for paper was still more precious 
and only used by the kings of Sicily in all Christendom. In 1223, 
when St. Francis wrote his final Rule, he had to write it again on 
precious parchment, because the use of paper was still restricted to 
the chanceries of kings and public authorities and had still to be 
imported from Moorish countries. The first paper mill in Christen- 
dom was established in 1256 at Castello di Pale and the second in 
1276 at Fabriano in Italy.® 

In 1209, when St. Francis wrote his Form of Life, the produc- 
tion of books by writing was carried on by monks in their monas- 
teries and a few laymen employed by the universities of Paris, 
Bologna, and Oxford. When in 1223 St. Francis penned the final 
Rule, the number of lay copyists had increased considerably in 
connection with universities and courts of princes and noblemen. 
By the year 1250 a trade in books had developed on a small scale 
in Italy and elsewhere and competition had caused some cheap- 
ness in price of books in the market. 

St. Francis surely did not foresee the future depreciation of 
prices of books. It was, therefore, a bold move on the part of the 
lover of rough things in life, when he placed the fine parchment 
books into the hands of his disciples. Towards the end of his life 
St. Francis placed also Scriptural works inte the hands of the 
clerics and masters of theology of the Order he had founded. 

In 1223 St. Anthony of Padua was appointed by St. Francis to 
teach theology at Bologna. The new office imposed upon St. 
Anthony consisted in explaining Holy Writ to the young students 
of the Order, for theological studies were synonymous with scrip- 
tural studies in those days. We may reasonably presume in the 
absence of documentary evidence that many a priest and many an 
educated layman who entered the Order brought with them copies 
of the Bible in whole or in part. For centuries the Bible had been 
the favorite book of meditation and devotion for large classes of 
lay people, and it served a larger number of educated lay persons 
in the shape of the Book of Hours and kindred books. The so-called 


* La Bibliofilia, vol. XI, p. 111, Florence, 1909. 
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First Rule states that Latin Psalters were used by educated lay- 
brothers as official prayer books, and it is safe to assert that Bibles 
were also in their hands to be used as meditation books. The priests 
who entered the Order had still more reasons to keep their Bibles 
for eventual use in the Order. At any rate when St. Anthony began 
to teach theology there were some copies to be found to serve as 
textbooks. Ever since Bibles and commentaries form a prominent 
part of a Franciscan library. 

The Breviaries, Psalters, Missals and Bibles in the hands of 
the early Friars represented even during the lifetime of St. Francis 
a collection of books which surpassed in number those of many a 
centuries-old abbey. When St. Francis died in 1226, his Order 
counted a membership of more than three thousand brethren. If 
only three percent of them had the use of a Breviary and Psalter, 
they had a collection of about a hundred parchment Breviaries and 
Psalters. Adding twelve Missals, two complete Bibles and twelve 
parts of the Bible (no Psalters) we will arrive at a very low 
estimate of 126 books treasured in the Franciscan Order in 1226. 
At that time the old abbey of Fulda possessed no more than 85 
books; Peterborough, 59; Engelberg, 51; and Hirschau as few as 
37.* Indeed, the words of the Rule, “they may have breviaries” 
had caused a greater multiplication of books than the scriptoria 
of some older abbeys. 

The privilege granted by the Rule to use written books was 
never attacked by the most thoroughgoing reformers of the Order. 
The Spirituals and their successors might denounce the super- 
fluity of books, but they never dared to strip the Friars Minor of 
the use of all books. 

Scarcity of books created one of the most serious problems dur- 
ing the first years of the Order. Lady Poverty prevented St. 
Francis from establishing seriptoria in his Order. Writing material 
was beyond the reach of poor men. Accordingly St. Francis in 
granting the privilege of use of books expected that the rich would 


‘Becker, Gustavus, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, Bonnae, 1885 pp. 219- 
220, 223, 238-239, 266-269. The respective figures are not quite comparable, 
since units of the Benedictine catalogues often represent large books or collec- 
tions of works which in volume equal four or more Franciscan breviaries or 
missals or psalters. Besides the catalogue of Hirschau is incomplete many 
titles having been purposely omitted. 
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supply the Friars with books in the same way as they supplied 
them with the necessaries of life. Yet the latter could more easily | 
be done than the former. The books the Friars needed were a rare 
article in the market and the writing material required was no less 
high-priced. The Breviary of St. Francis treasured in Assisi con- 
sists of 318 leaves.° To procure these parchment leaves thirty-one 
hides of sheep had to be prepared. The writing consumed at least 
one hour for filling one leaf or two pages with a total of three 
hundred eighteen hours of fast work. Working twelve hours a day 
an experienced copyist could not write more than thirteen Brevi- 
aries during a year’s time. In this calculation the time consumed 
in the preparation of the parchment is not counted. 

The problem to obtain the necessary books became still more 
complicated by the prohibition of the Rule to receive money. 
Accordingly the Friars could buy neither books nor writing ma- 
terial. Finally the spiritualistic explanation of the Rule by the 
Quattuor Magistri would not allow the Friars to receive books and 
parchment as wages for labor.® 

In these circumstances most of the Friars flocking to St. Francis 
were deprived of the use of liturgical books. St. Bonaventure states 
expressly” that the early disciples of St. Francis at Portiuncula 
“for want of books prayed more mentally than orally.” And Bar- 
tholaeus Pisanus states with some exaggeration that during the 
time of the ministry of Peter Cataneo (1220-1221) “the Friars 
had no breviaries nor many psalters besides a New Testament.” ° 
Celano relates that the Friars at Portiuncula who were deprived 
of Breviaries but had the use of New Testaments would read the 
lessons of the incidental Office of the day from the latter.® 

St. Francis brought the Breviary he used into his Order. 
Ordained a cleric in 1207 he must have received a Breviary in 
order to be able to say the Office. Towards the end of his life he 
had someone write for him a Gosepelbook (Hvangelistare) from 


*Eduardus Alenconiensis, O.F.M.Cap., De Breviario S. P. N. Francisci in 
Analecta O.F.M.Cap., XIV, 1898, pp. 175 sqq., Arch. F. H. I. (1908), p. 62. 

*Bartholomaeus Pisanus, De conformitate vitae Beati Francisci, pars., II, 
fructus IX, in Analecta Franciscana, vol. IV, Quaracchi, 1906, p. 409. 

* Legenda Sancti Francisci, cap. IV, n. 3, in Opp. vol. VIII, p. 513. 

* De conformitate, lib. I, fructus IV, in Analecta, vol. V, p. 110. 

® Vita secunda, III, 85. 
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which a Friar would read to him the Gospel of the day at times 
when he was prevented by sickness or otherwise to attend Mass. 
This Evangelistare forms the fourth part of the Breviary of St. 
Francis preserved at the Monastery of St. Clare in Assisi. It covers 
fifty-four leaves in writing and gives the text of the Gospels of 
the day and then the Gospels of the feastdays. Initial letters are 
written in red and blue.*° 

St. Francis himself did some writing; he wrote the Rules of 
the First Order, some letters and poetical compositions and lastly 
his Testament. Some Italian songs and similar writings are lost. 
Brother Leo acted as secretary of St. Francis and was often told 
to write down certain sayings and events. In his Testament St. 
Francis commanded the Minster General and the Ministers and 
Custodes to have with them constantly a copy of the Rule and of 
his Testament and thereby made it obligatory on them to have 
somebody transcribe these works if they did not undertake this 
seriptorial work in person.** 

Brother Leo wrote a Breviary for himself although certain friars 
said he did so against the Rule.** At Assisi is treasured a Breviary 
for the use of St. Clare, written on parchment, comprising 296 
leaves of the size of 9 by 614 inches. This Breviary is attributed 
to Brother Leo (1228.** Other writers believe that it was a 
Breviary used by St. Bonaventure.** Brother Leo wrote also exten- 
sively on the life of St. Francis and his notes were incorporated 
into the Legenda Trium Sociorum and the Vita secunda of Thomas 
a Celano.*® 

The Testament of St. Francis surely caused some copies to be 
made of the Rule and the Testament for a few years till in 1230 
Pope Gregory IX declared that the Testament did not carry any 
obligation (Sept. 28, 1230). Yet the problem of obtaining liturgi- 
cal books was as vexing as ever. The number of young Clerics had 


» Analecta O.F.M.Cap., XIV, pp. 178 sq.; Arch. Franc. Hist., I, p. 62 sqq. 

41 Joergensen, John, Der heilige Franz von Assisi (Kempten & Muenchen, 
1908), p. 4-25. 

2 Pisanus, par., II, fructus XVI, in Anal., V, p. 110. 

3 Archiv. Franc. Hist., I, pp. 62 sqq. 

% Analecta O.F.M.Cap., vol. XIV, p. 177, note 1. 

% Joergensen, op. cit., pp. 35-77. 
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increased by the year 1242 to about 5,000.** The number of Clerics 
without Breviaries was still considerable. They had vowed to ob- 
serve the Rule and could not observe an important point owing to 
the privation of the necessary books. The one way of supplying 
the deficiency of books, namely memorizing the Office, seemingly 
was never resorted to. Some of the Clerics might have deplored the 
situation, others might have been unconcerned about it following 
the principle: No books, no Office. To ease the conscience of all 
concerned, the Quattuor Magistri of Paris (Alexander of Hales, 
John de la Rochelle, Robert of Bastia and Richard) declared in 
1242 in their famous exposition of the Rule that Clerics who had 
not the use of books were not obliged to say the Office. These doctors 
held that the words of the Rule Hx Quo meant ex quo tempore and 
therefore Clerics were obliged to say the Office from the time of 
obtaining books but not before such time. Hugo of Digne, the 
second commentator of the Rule (died 1255 or 1256) held the 
same view.*" 

Meanwhile the introduction of theological studies into the Order 
had created another problem, viz., the problem of providing the 
students with copies of the Bible. Some of the theologians and 
priests who entered the Order during the lifetime of St. Francis 
must have brought Bibles with them into the Order. Yet we have 
documentary evidence of only one. Adam of Marsh who entered 
about 1226 had inherited from his uncle, Bishop Richard of Marsh, 
a Bible.** This is the first whole Bible treasured in the Fran- 
eiscan Order of which we have documentary evidence. 

** Membership of the Order was rising steadily from over 3,000 on Pentecost 
1221 to about 30,000 in 1282. See Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des 
Franziskanerordens. Freiburg i.Br., 1909, pp. 163 sq. We may estimate that 


in 1242 the number of Friars amounted to about 10,000, half of whom were 
Clerics. See Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 28. 

“The Expositio was printed repeatedly in Monumenta Ordinis Minorum 
Salmanticae, 1506, Tract. III, f. 18 and later. See Huber, Documentary His- 
tory of the Franciscan Order, I, Washington-Milwaukee, 1944, p. 123, note 
18. On Hugo of Digne, op.-cit., p..149. I could not consult the text of these 
expositions. In 1385 Bartholomaeus of Pisa wrote ‘‘Quando (must the clerics 
say the Office?) Ex quo poterunt breviaria’’ (De conformitate, pars. II, 
fructus IX, in Analecta Franciscana, IV, p. 397. 

* The usual meaning of Bibliotheca in medieval Latin is WHOLE BIBLE. 
A library is called Bibliotheca LIBRORUM. A. G. Little, The Grey Friars in 
Oxford, Oxford, 1892, p. 57, note 5, believes that ‘‘Bible’’ is possibly the 
meaning of this word; I believe it cannot have any other meaning. Felder, 
Studien im Franziskanerorden, p. 278, note 3, erroneously states that a library 
was bequeathed to Friar Adam. 
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By the year 1250 the number of Bibles found in Franciscan 
houses had been considerable. At that time thirty-five or more 
study-houses*® had been counted in the Order. Most of them may 
have had the use of one complete Bible but larger houses like those 
of Bologna, Oxford and Paris may have had the use of several 
complete Bibles. The convent of Paris which housed more. than 
one hundred and forty students prior to 1279 and more than two 
hundred students during the following three centuries treasured 
always the greatest collection of Bibles in the Order, often surpass- 
ing in nuinber the collections of abbeys and other educational 
institutions. 

At the time when St. Francis was born the largest library in - 
Western Europe was the cathedral library at Durham in England 
with five hundred and forty-six manuscripts.” One-fourth of the 
books were Bibles: two complete Bibles each in two volumes and 
one hundred and thirty-six parts, many of them with commen- 
taries. At the time St. Francis died the largest library next to 
Durham was the library of the Abbey of Corbie in France with 
three hundred and forty-two manuscripts.”* One-fourth of those 
books were parts of the Bible, eighty-seven in all, but no complete 
Bible was listed in the catalogue. 

Seventy years after the death of St. Francis the Friars Minor 
had acquired for use a greater number of Bibles than the pope 
himself. The papal library of Boniface VIII possessed in 1295 a 
collection of four hundred and forty-three items in five hundred 
and twenty-six volumes.*? Not quite a fifth of these manuscripts 
were Bibles; namely, six complete Bibles (two or three of them 
small ones) and ninety-four parts. At that time the hundred and 
fifty students (140 regular and about a dozen guest-students) of 
the Paris Friary must have had in their hands three or four com- 
plete Bibles and a hundred and more parts of the Bible. Counting 

Felder, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden 


bis wm die Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Freiburg i.Br., Herder, 1904, 
pp. 153-155, 234-247, 255-257, 304, 315-316. 

» Becker, op. cit., pp. 239-245. 

21 Becker, op. cit., pp. 277-285. 

2 Ehrle, Franz, 8.J., Das Verzeichnis der Handschriften des paepstlichen 
Schatzes unter Bonifaz VIII im Jahre 1295, in: Archiv fuer Litteratur-und 
Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelalters, I, Berlin, 1885, pp. 24-41. 
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the Bibles used by students of other houses and by Friars who 
were preachers and lectors in the Order, we can safely state that 
in 1295 the Order of Friars Minor treasured about twice as many 
Bibles as were found in the papal library. 

A Bible was the necessary outfit of Franciscan students sent to 
Paris. The home province was charged to furnish their students 
with the Bibles and other necessary books.”* Yet not every student 
received a complete Bible. As the medieval catalogues of libraries 
show, complete Bibles were rarities in the thirteenth century as 
well as in the fourteenth century, and even later up to the inven- 
tion of printing. The catalogue of the Sorbonne lists in 1338 thirty- 
three complete Bibles against 320 parts of the Bible.** Accordingly 
we cannot expect every Province to provide their students going 
to Paris or other study houses with a complete Bible. 

The transcription of a copy of the whole Bible was a slow process 
and the students did not find sufficient time during their novitiate 
and clericate to write their own textbooks. Accordingly many text- 
books had to be purchased from professional stationers. 

A complete Latin Bible contains 3,229,768 letters.”” However, 
by excessive contractions and abbreviations the number of letters 
may have been reduced to barely three million letters. Counting 
fifty letters to be written in one minute, it would take 60,000 
minutes or 1,000 hours to finish copying a complete Bible. Yet no 
copyist ever wrote the text of a complete Bible on parchment at 
that rate. Before writing on a page of parchment the scribe or 
somebody else had to do some time-consuming preparatory work. 
He had to remove with a knife remnants of fat, clots, and so forth, 
then he had to smooth with a pumice stone the writing surface, 
had to rub off remnants of hair and the like and finally had to rule 
the page. Even if a capable lay brother had done his best to pre- 
pare the parchment, the copyist had to pumice many a spot or to 
scrape off many a clot. Thus the copyist had not only to wield 
the pen but he had also to use the knife and pumice stone, as he 


> Constitutiones Narbonenses anni 1260, rubrica VI, in S. Bonaventurae 
Opp. Omnia, vol. VIII. Quaracchi, 1898, p. 456. 


* Delisle, Leopold, Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale, 
vol. III, Paris, 1881, pp. 9-72. 


* See The Fortnightly Review, vol. XL, no. 11, November, 1933, St. Louis, 
Mo., pp. 246 sq. 
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went along. An average of copying thirty letters a minute in writ- 
ing on parchment is a most liberal estimate. At that rate it took 
a copyist 100,000 minutes or 1666 hours to finish one copy written 
with greatest speed. 

St. Bonaventure is credited with having written two copies of 
the Bible during the time of his studies. We do not know whether 
this statement of later chroniclers is based on earlier sources.”* The 
time St. Bonaventure consumed in studies before he began to teach 
extended over seven years (1238-1243).?” If he transcribed two 
complete Bibles, he must have spent every day during seven years 
an hour and twenty to twenty-five minutes copying the text of the 
Bible. Nobody will believe that the young student could have found 
so much leisure for transcribing. Yet the statement is perfectly 
believable, if we understand by two Bibles two parts of the Bible. 

The most conclusive proof that the term Biblia did mean both 
a part and a complete Bible we have in the constitutions published 
by St. Bonaventure in 1260. The constitutions of the chapter of 
Narbonne enacted in said year that “no Bibles are allowed to be 
bought which exceed the amount of twenty pounds of issue of 
Tours.” 7* At the time when this regulation was published, i.e., in 
1260,.the livre tournois was equivalent to eighteen francs of 
modern money, i.e., $3.60.7° Accordingly no Bible was to be bought 
which cost more than seventy-two dollars. Yet at that rate no com- 
plete Bible could be bought in all Christendom. In 1250 a fair 
copy of the whole Bible was sold for four hundred and eighty livres 
in Paris. The Friars Minor bought the cheapest copies obtain- 
able. But they could hardly get a copy of the whole Bible for less 
than three hundred and fifty livres which is equivalent to 1,260 
dollars of American money. Indeed, a copy of the whole Bible was 
a fortune and even a copy of the Psalter or the New Testament 


2° Lemmens, Leonhard, O.F.M., Der Heilige Bonaventura, Kempten & Muen- 
chen, 1909, p. 31. 

2 Dissertatio de vita Seraphici Doctoris, in Opera Omnia St. Bonaventurae. 
Tom. X, Quaracchi, 1902, pp. 42-44. 

*2¢‘Nulla Biblia emenda pretium viginti librarum Turonensium excedat’’ 
Rubric VI, in Opera S. Bonaventurae, vol. VIII, p. 457. 

7 Ad. Dieudonné. Monnaies Royales Hesnseitees vol. II, Paris, 1916, p. 94, 
(Manuel de Numismatique Frangaise, vol. II). ; 
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ranging from $75 to $150 was beyond the means of the poor man 
but not beyond the means of the Poor Franciscan Friar.*° 

The purchase price of a complete Bible written on parchment 
fluctuated, of course, greatly during the later centuries of the 
Middle Ages. To estimate it properly we must sum up these items: 
seventy-five or eighty skins,” labor of preparing the skins, ink, 
1666 hours of writing, material and labor of binding. 

In 1853 Leicester Silk Buckingham, a convert, calculated that 
the parchment needed for copying a whole Bible, if properly pre- 
pared, could not be bought in his day for much under £85, and 
the copying in the usual engrossing hand would come to about £133, 
making a total of £218 or $1090.*7 The Rev. Samuel Roffey Mait- 
land, an Anglican divine, estimated that a copy of the English 
Bible, paid at: the rate at which law stationers pay their writers 
for common fair copy would cost (in 1835) between £60 and £70 
($300 or $350) for the writing only, presupposed that the scribe 
was both expert and industrious.** In our calculation copying 
would take 1666 hours and done at the rate of fifty cents an hour 
would amount to $833 for copying alone. Indeed, in 1260 the 
possession of a copy of a complete Bible was an expensive luxury 
for the rich lay persons and educational institutions and a rarity 
in the Order of Friars Minor. 

Next to the Bible the Franciscan student needed a copy of the 


*” At a later period the distinction was introduced to call a part of Scripture 
a Biblia and the whole book of Scripture a Biblia TOTA. Thus Nicholas 
Trivet (died in 1326) writes in his chronicle: ‘‘Stephanus Cantuariensis super 
TOTAM Bibliam postillas fecit’’ (Quoted by Ducange. Glossarium mediae et 
infimae latinitatis, edit. a Henschel, vol. II, Niort, 1884, p. 650.) and Salim- 
bene wrote between 1282 and 1287 in his chronicle likewise ‘‘totam Bibliam 
legit cursorie,’’ quoted by Felder, op. cit., p. 248, note 6, and Bartholomaeus 
Pisanus in 1390 wrote ‘‘super diversos libros Scripturae, etsi non super 
TOTAM BIBLIAM (De conformitate, pars. II, fructus VIII, in Analecta, 
vol. IV, p. 340). j 


** A complete Latin Bible written with the cramming of letters demanded 
by the Friars Minor consisted on the average of 600 leaves cut out of 75 
skins of rams and ewes or 80 skins of goats and calves. The statement of 
Vaughan (Concerning the Bible, 3rd edit., London, 1904, p. 177) that a whole 
manuscript Bible would run into 12783 folios and fill 427 skins is grossly 
exaggerated. 

= The Bible in the Middle Ages with Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Religious Aspects of Mediaeval Europe, London, 1853. Author died in 1867. 

“The Dark Ages, Ist edit., London, 1844, latest edit., London, 1890, p. 222. 
Author died in 1866. 
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Book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, an indispensable textbook 
in the theological schools of the Order ever since the year 1231 or 
earlier.** The complete work consisting of four separate books was 
not so expensive as the Bible having been not quite half so big in 
volume as the book of Scripture: 

The third book which was needed by the Franciscan student was 
a copy of the Decretum or canon law. It comprised in bulk about 
one hundred leaves less than the copy of the whole Bible. The 
Decretum never enjoyed popularity as a textbook as the Bible and 
the Sentences did, and the study of this law book was always sub- 
sidiary to the others. This book is first mentioned in the life. of 
Blessed Agnellus of Pisa (died in 1236) who a few years before 
his death is said to have bought a copy of the Decretals for ten 
pounds sterling,** an incredibly large amount in view of the fact 
that the whole house of studies in Oxford cost only forty-three 
pounds.** 

The study of the Sentences of Peter Lombard led to the study 
of Aristotelian philosophy despite the opposition of St. Francis 
and the Spirituals.*’ 

The study of theology finally occasioned the study of all other 
profane sciences.** “Holy Writ,” writes St. Bonaventure, “cannot 
be understood without the knowledge of all other sciences.” *° 
Accordingly all human science is treated in the Franciscan schools 
of the Middle Ages as auxiliary branches of Scripture study. The 
Seraphic Doctor teaches the Friars in his [tinerarium, Reductio 
artium and Collationes how all profane sciences minister to a 
deeper insight into Scripture truths. Shortly after the death of 
St. Francis this movement of cultivating the profane sciences for 


% Friar Alexander of Hales must be credited with having introduced Lom- 
bard’s Sentences into the medieval schools. Felder, op. cit., pp. 195-201, 
513--515. 

5 Bartholomaeus Pisanus, op. cit.,-part II, fruct. 8, in Analecta, IV, p. 331. 
See Felder, op. cit., p. 307, note 4. 

%* Felder, op. cit., p. 259. About the development of the study of canon law 
in the Order see Felder, op. cit., pp. 386-390. 

* Felder, op. cit., pp. 94-96, 380-385, 407, 447-490, 515-523. 

% On the development of profane studies in the Franciscan Order see Felder, 
op. cit., pp. 390-447. 

3 St. Bonaventurae Epist. de tribus quaest. n. 12, ed. Opp. omnia, vol. VIIT, 
Quaracchi, 1898, p. 335. 
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_the sake of Scripture studies set in and necessitated the introduc- 
tion of suitable textbooks. The latter were compendia which would 
convey the wisdom of libaries of books in short manuals. 

We have not a single catalogue of a Franciscan library dating 
from the thirteenth century and we cannot reconstruct an early 
Franciscan library from the quotations of works in the early writ- 
ings of the Friars Minor. St. Bonaventure quotes one hundred 
eighteen authors in his Commentary to the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard.*® He quotes Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Sallust, Seneca, 
Euclid, Priscian, Ptolemaeus, Strabo, Aristotle, Averroes, 
Avicenna, Hermes Trismegistus, Plato, Porphyrius, and the anony- 
mous Liber de causis. We cannot believe that he used all these 
works. Most of those quotations were taken over from the flores, 
florilegia, auctoritates and similar common-place works. In the 
game way many of the quotations from the works of the Fathers 
and earlier ecclesiastical writers were borrowed from excerpts and 
anthologies. Quotations from Aristotle and other philosophers were 
borrowed from the Summa of Alexander of Hales.** 

The book in which the greatest number of authors is quoted ante- 
dates the Commentary of St. Bonaventure. It is the encyclopedia 
of all sciences known in those days which was compiled by the 
Friar Bartholomaeus Anglicus between 1230 and 1250. This book 
which treats among. others of cosmology, physics, botany, min- 
eralogy, medicine, zoology, and geography was used extensively as 
a textbook of science during the later Middle Ages and the begin- 
ning of the Reformation.*” 

Books were obtained by gift or bequest, by purchase or by assig- 
nation by the Provincial or Warden of the study-house, or finally 
by transcription made by Friars themselves. Gifts owing to the 
high price of books must have come from the ranks of the rich 


“See Index auctorum citatorum in IV. Libris Sententiarum commentario 
in ‘Opp. vol. I, Quaracchi, 1882, pp. LXXXIV-LXXXI. 

“Lemmens, op. cit., pp. 16-17, 34-35, 40-42. The direct sources of certain 
quotations of definitions of Averroes, and Avicenna, and Aristotle could not 
be verified by the editors of the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaventure; there is 
often no verbal agreement found between the terse definition of the text of 
Bonaventure and the quotations from the works of the philosophers, ep. Opp. 
vol. I, p. 38, note 4, p. 363, note 11. About the collections of Auctoritates ep. 
8. Bonav. Opp. I, pp. XXXIV sq. LXXXI. 


“Felder, op. cit., pp. 248-253, 395-397. 
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clergy and nobility. Yet by a concurrence of peculiar circumstances 
people of slender means could make donations of books to the itiner- 
ant Friar, or could sell books. at greatly reduced prices. “It hap- 
pens sometimes,” writes the Monk Wolfgang in the second half 
of the XIIIth century, “that tippling scholars lose everything in 
ale-houses and taverns. Thus is comes about that the Decretals may 
be purchased in inns and from Jews.’ ** A case like this might 
have been the one recorded in 1330, when the Sheriff of Oxford- 
shire in England was commanded to make the Grey Friars give up 
‘two books worth 40 shillings which they were accused of as keeping 
unjustly. ** 

Transcription of manuscripts must have been part of the regular 
work of the Friars in the study-houses. Not much is known about 
this kind of work not only in earlier times but all throughout 
the Middle Ages. We know that the Oxford Friars were regularly 
employed in copying manuscripts.** That this was done elsewhere 
we must conclude from the prohibition enacted by the General 
Chapter of Narbonne in 1260 that Friars are not allowed to copy 
books or to have them copied in order to sell them nor are they 
allowed to give a new writing away to have it published outside of 
the Order** without previous approbation of superiors. The Friars 
even copied books for outsiders to make acquisitions for their own 
collection of manuscripts. Thus the Papal Legate, Albert Behaim 
(died in 1259 or 1260), employed two Friars Minor to transcribe 
for him some time between 1250 and 1260 two books, v1z., Libellus 
de plantis and Formularium Poenitentiariorum. The Friars did 
the work at Linz in Austria and received as Boge: the originals 
of the transcribed books as presents.*’ 

However, a large and steady accession to the libraries came from 
the facile pens of the great number of lectors and preachers and 
occasionally of missionaries in the East. Every one of the great 
writers left at his death a collection of books written by his own 

* Quoted by Emil Michael, 8.J., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. III, 


Freiburg, Herder, 1903, p. 42, 

“Little, Andrew George, The Grey Friars in Oxford, 1892, p. 60. 

“Little, op. cit., p. 56. 

“ Constitutiones Narbonnenses, rubrica VI, in S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia, 
vol. VIII, pp. 456, 457. 

 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, 1912, p. 777. 
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hand or transcribed by his disciples or admirers. Among those 
bequests were often found books copied by professional lay scriv- 
eners who were hired and paid by the friends of the Friars. Thus 
Bishop Grosseteste (d. in 1253) had hired a copyist to transcribe 
the Ethica of Aristotle for the Friar Minor Hugo de Bareola of 
Digne.*® At a later period accessions to the libraries by friends 
hiring professional writers of texts must have been considerable, 
as is amply proved by the recriminations of the Spirituals and 
later reforming Friars. Likewise bequests of money to individual 
Friars for the purpose of buying books became a regular custom. 

The number of bibliophiles must have been rather great even 
during the earlier centuries of the existence of the Order. Yet the 
historical sources are wanting on this as on many kindred vital 
phases of Franciscan bibliophilism. Fortunately, however, letters 
of one bibliophile of the earliest years have been preserved which 
give us a vivid picture of what one Friar did for the increase of 
libraries and what we can presume was done by hundreds of others 
whose records are not known. 

Adam of Marsh, lector of the Friars Minor at Oxford (died in 
1258), left 247 letters which disclose the fact that the Friar was 
intent to increase the library in every way possible. He obtained 
copies of the letters of St. Louis 1X of France and Bishop James 
of Vitry about the Seventh Crusade; he copied a treatise on gov- 
ernment from an original loaned by Bishop Robert Grosseteste ; he 
asked the same Bishop Grosseteste to loan him a copy of the Hthica 
of Aristotle; he obtained copies of the works of the celebrated 
Abbot Joachim of Fiore from Italy; he exchanged a treatise on 
the angelic Laetare with Abbot Thomas of Vercelli and asked for 
copy of a later work written by the abbot. He sent a copy of the 
treatise of Richard of St. Victor De Trinitate to Paris to have it 
collated with the Paris autograph. The Bible which was bequeathed 
to him by his friend Peter of Worcester was given for use to the 
Friar Thomas Good of Docking, a student in Paris. While present 
at the Council of Lyons in France he asked in 1245 to have to 


“ Felder, op. cit., p. 290. The General Chapter of Narbonne in 1260 obliged 
guardians to have a written copy of the Constitutions in every house and 
obliged the Provincial Chapters to compile a report about their respective 
Provinces (S. Bonavent. Opera omnia, vol. VIII, pp. 464, 465). 
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send him to France copies of St. Gregory’s Moralia and Rabanus 
Maurus’ De natura rerum and a commentary on Isaias. Finally 
he asked for an excerpt from the commentary to the Bible which 
Friar Warin of Haswell had read to him when he attended the 
Provincial chapter in London.*® 

Adam of Marsh received from his friend Bishop Robert Grosse- 
teste for the use of the Friars a whole library on the death of the 
latter in 1253.°° This was the first large collection of books be- 
queathed to the Friars Minor. In 1270 the Friars of the Grand 
Convent of Paris received by bequest a large collection of books 
from the library of St. Louis IX, king of France. 

We know that Adam of Marsh loaned originals from distant 
houses for the purpose of having them transcribed at his place. Yet 
from early times the Friars had also access to local libraries, not 
only at Paris but also elsewhere. Thus in 1266 Roger of Thoris 
had granted the Friars Minor of Exeter the use of certain books.*? 

Yet regarding the size of the Franciscan libraries we are kept 
in the dark for over a hundred years. The first catalogue of a 
Franciscan library dates from about the year 1340. Some time 
before the year 1300 a Friar Minor by the name of Albert of 
Schirlinge compiled a list of twenty-five books, mostly classical 
authors, which were assigned to his use,°*® but this was to remain 
the unique list of books in use by an individual Friar Minor for 
a century and a half (till about 1440). The slender material at 
our command does not allow us to form an estimate of any kind. 
We have no list of writers nor list of books written prior to the 
fourteenth century and what Bartholomaeus Pisanus between the 

* Felder, op. cit., pp. 289-292. 

5 Felder, op. cit., pp. 272, 281. Little, op. cit., p. 57. 

51 Franklin, A. L. A. Les anciennes bibliothéques de Paris, Tom. I, Paris, 
1867, pp. 213-218. Delisle, Leopold, Le Cabinet des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
theque Imperiale, Tom. I, Paris, 1868, pp. 6-10. Becker, Catalogi bibliothe- 
carum antiqui, Bonnae 1885, p. 287, n. 152. 

® This notice is printed in the Monasticon diocesis Exoniensis by George 
Oliver, 1846, pp. 322, 333, quoted by Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche 
Bibliotheken, Leipzig, 1890, p. 405, n. 1086. The Friars Minor were established 
at Exeter about the year 1250. See The Chronicles of Thomas of Eccleston, 


newly done into English by Father Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., St. Louis, Mo., and 


London, 1909, p. 158 sq. r ; » aie. 
8 This list is printed in Wiener Studien: Zeitschrift fuer klassische Philogie, 


Band VII, 1885, p. 167, edited by J. Huemer, quoted in Gottlieb, op. cit., p. 
86, n. 234. 
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years 1385 and 1390 has written about the authors of the Fran- 
ciscan Order and their work is very unsatisfactory.°** Even today 
we have no complete list of all works written by the early Friars. 
The latest edition of the works of St. Bonaventure published some 
of the saint’s works for the first time.*® In this eventuality we 
cannot put forth any estimate as to how large or how small the 
libraries of the early Franciscan houses had been. 

The Friars Minor introduced certain usages into the transcrip- 
tion of manuscripts. Every vestige of sumptuousness was rigor- 
ously eliminated. First the beauty of script and illuminations of 
the service books had been replaced by a sombre and crammed 
hand writing which was not enlivened by artistic miniatures and 
full-page illuminations. The Breviary used by St. Francis shows 
in its first part only initials in red, the second parts shows initials 
in red and blue, the third part has title and rubrics in minium, 
the fourth part finally shows slight adornment of border-lines 
besides initials in red and blue. The upper half of a column pre- 
ceding the text of the Passion of Our Lord is left blank but was 
evidently intended to be filled by a picture of the crucifixion.” 
Elegant bindings were just as much eliminated. The service books 
of the early Friars were not enclosed in covers of curious decora- 
tions and tooling with attachments of artistic bookmarks; every- 
thing had to be plain and devoid of any luxury and splendor. 

Endeavors to save as much as possible of the precious material 
of parchment induced the scribes to develop a system of contrac- 
tions and abbreviations which tax the greatest ingenuity of modern 
diplomatists.°’ What the editors of the works of St. Bonaventure 
say in general of medieval manuscripts, viz., that they “are full 
of sigla or contractions which may be read in various ways and 
may lead into errors” ** has greater force in regard to manuscripts 


* De conformitate vitae beati Francisci ad vitam Domini Jesu, edit. Quarac- 
chi, 1906, I, pp. 178-342. Cp. Opera omnia 8. Bonaventurae I, 1882, p. XXVIII, 
XXXVI. 


* Opera omnia St. Bonaventurae, vol. I, 1882, p. XXIX. 


°° Description of the breviary by Eduardus Alenconiensis, O.M.Cap. in Ana- 
lecta Ordinis Capuccinorum, vol. XIV, Romae, 1898, pp. 178 sq. 

* Michael, 8.J., op. cit., III, p. 29. 

* Opera omnia St. Bonaventurae, vol. I, p. XX XIII. 
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written by the early Friars. At any rate the copyists among the 
Friars were intent on speed and saving of material rather than 
upon doing nice work. Roger Bacon employed in 1266 and 1267 
copyists outside the Order to produce a fair copy of his works 
which were made for the pope.* Little rightly interprets this fact 
“that there were no professional scribes among the Minorites” at 
that time.® 

I mention only incidentally that the Friars Minor were not only 
experts in condensing and contracting letters and syllables and 
words but also in condensing the content of the texts of large books. 
The “Readers’ Digests” of the Middle Ages are preponderantly 
the work of Friars Minor, so much so that liber pauperis became 
synonymous with liber abbreviatus or compendium. The famous 
picture-Bible called Biblia Pauperum or abbreviated Bible is not 
the work of a Friar Minor nor is the unillustrated Biblia Pau- 
perum ascribed to St. Bonaventure a genuine work of the saint. 

The Friars Minor introduced a novel way of transporting their 
books on their missionary trips. The monks riding on horseback 
carried their Breviaries and rituals and other necessary books 
attached to their belt or tucked away in the folds of their habit on 
the breast. In the first case the book was covered with leather which 
overlapped the book on three sides. When put together at the ends 
the book was encased in a sort of sack which was extended by a 
sort of strap with which the book was fastened to the belt. There 
was still a demand in the sixteenth century for Breviaries, and 
the like, bound with overlapping covering and appendage of a 
strap. At times books were carried in leather cases fastened on 
each side. 

The Friars Minor, however, being obliged to walk could not 
follow the customary ways of transporting books while travelling. 
They resorted to the custom of carrying their books in knapsacks 
thrown over their shoulders. That was the age-old way in which 
poor people moved their belongings from one place to another. 
Matthew Paris, O.S.B. (died in 1259) tells us as a novelty that 
the Friars Minor whom he heartily disliked would everywhere 
walk about carrying a knapsack dangling from their necks con- 


© Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. III, Quaracchi, 1910, p. 6. 
© Little, op. cit., p. 56. 
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taining a small library.*. The Friars Minor had also a second 
reason for transporting their books in knapsacks; they were for- 
bidden to hang anything on their girdles. The Constitutions of 
Narbonne of 1260 enacted the following: “The cincture should be 
a common girdle and nothing should be carried hanging on it. No 
cincture should be worn which have within knives and burses.” * 
This prohibition was repeated all throughout the Middle Ages in 
later constitutions. 

The itinerant Fathers walking along with their knapsacks might 
have been poor in spirit but they were rich in reality. Any book 
was a treasure and bore a high price in the market. St. Francis 
himself fully realized that the Friars carried in their Breviaries, 
New Testaments and other necessary books valuable articles. When 
one day a poor woman asked him for alms at Portiuncula he gave 
her a copy of the New Testment that she should sell to relieve her 
needs.®* He knew as a son of a merchant the value of a book. The 
highwayman who despoiled the itinerant Friar of his literary ware 
knew also the value of books. And the boon companion of the 
Order of Vagrants knew how long the book which he had saved 
from the wreck of his life would support him on the road. There 
were everywhere men and women who were intent to procure books 
of a pious nature at prohibitive prices. As good luck would have 
it the itinerant Friar was successful also to add a new book to his 
small collection while travelling up and down the country receiv- 
ing it as a token of friendship from his boon companion or from 
the innkeeper in whose hostelry the poor vagrant passed to the 
other life. 

This economic aspect of books is generally overlooked. The 
small collection of books in the knapsack of the itinerant Friar 


* Libros continue suos, videlicet bibliothecas in forulis a collo dependentes 
baiulantes, quoted by Felder, op. cit., p. 83, note 2. Bibliotheca denotes here 
breviaries and similar books containing parts of the Bible. The foruli were 
portable bookcases. 


* Cingulum habeatur chorda communi et nihil portetur appensum ad chor- 
dam, nec cingula habeantur interius cum cultellis et bursis (8S. Bonaventurae 
Opera omnia, vol. VIII, p. 465). Likewise it was forbidden to carry burses in 
poe on the sides: bursae inferius in tunica habitus habeantur laterales 
(loc. cit.). 


“ Bartholomaeus Pisanus, op. cit., lib. II, fructus IV, Pars. II, fruct. XVI, 
in Analecta Franciscana, vol. V, Quaracchi, 1912, p. 110. 
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represented the value of a small modern library.** During the 
times of depression books were the best assets to tide over the 
crisis.°° Unfortunately we know nothing about this economic aspect 
of Franciscan libraries in the Middle Ages. If once a Franciscan 
Mabillon will publish a work De re diplomatica Franciscana, we 
will know how to appraise the Franciscan books and libraries. As 
it is the learned editors only look upon those manuscripts as tools 
to furnish a critical text. A manuscript written on the whitest 
parchmen made of the hide of a new-born calf and feeling like 
silk on handling it, is considered no good, if it embodies an 
uncritical text. 


Second Period of Franciscan Libraries: Paper and Foes 

The begininng of the manufacture of paper at Fabriano in 1276 
marks a milestone in the history of medieval libraries. Twenty 
years before a small paper mill was established but it was only 
the mill set up at Fabriano which made paper available on a 
larger scale.** Up to that date parchment was the only writing 
material used in the Order. So we may presuppose that paper was 
first used by the Friars at Fabriano. 

At the same time a movement had arisen within the Order which 
tried to check the ever more expanding activity of the Order in 
regard to the accumulation of books. In 1274 the Spirituals began 
to attack the large convents and the superfluity of books. Ever 
after the Order of Friars Minor was composed of two parties: the 
friends of large libraries or the Conventuals and the foes of large 
libraries or the Reformers. It is strange that the Reformers began 
their attacks on the large libraries at a time when the manufacture 
of paper had reduced the price of books on paper from the very 
start by one-third and in the course of time reduced the price by 
one-half and by two-thirds.*” This economic price reduction appar- 
ently never made an impression on the champions of reform; they 
forgot that the economie world had changed from what it was 

* Felder, op. cit., p. 81, note 3. 


6 Michael, op. cit., III, p. 44. ! 

Tn 1256 the first paper mill in Christendom was set up at Castello di Pale. 
See La Bibliofilia, vol. XI, Florence, 1909, p. 111. 

* On comparative prices of parchment and paper book cp. Haebler, Kon- 
rad, Handbuch der Inkunabelkunde, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 154-155 and Hupp, 
Otto, Zum Streit wm das Missale Speciale, Strassburg, 1917, pp. 131-133. 
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at the time of St. Francis. At the same time we find the Reformers 
using the expensive parchment in writing books when they could 
have had the cheaper paper, or purchasing parchment copies when 
paper copies were available. 

Parchment remained all through the Middle Ages the writing 
material for substantial books and all de luxe editions. This fact 
is strikingly illustrated by a survey of the manuscripts of the 
works of St. Bonaventure. The editors of the works of: St. Bon- 
aventure list two hundred and sixty-nine copies of manuscripts of 
the commentary to the Four Books on the Sentences; two hundred 
and thirty of them on parchment and thirty-nine on paper. More 
than half of the parchment codices were written in the thirteenth 
century, namely, one hundred and forty-two; five date from the 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, sixty- 
five from the fourteenth century, and eighteen from the fifteenth 
century. It is quite natural that there is no list of paper copies 
dating from the thirteenth century, and only one paper copy dat- 
ing from the fourteenth century. Thirty-eight copies on paper date 
from the fifteenth century; the majority of them written in 
Germany. 

Evidently the rate of destruction of the paper codices is higher 
than that of the parchment ccpies and, therefore, the original pro- 
duction cannot be rated at one-sixth of the parchment copies, the 
rate of the present preservation. 

A tabulation of the manuscripts of the smaller works of St. 
Bonaventure presents a different picture. The editors list exactly 
two thousand copies of manuscript codices which are pretty equally 
divided among parchment and paper transcripts; yet originally the 
paper codices greatly outnumbered those written on parchment. 
Of certain works of St. Bonaventure there are no paper codices 
preserved, as those of certain quaestiones disputatae, collationes de 
doms Spiritus sancti, the commentary to the Book of Wisdom, 
collationes in Evangelium 8S. Joannis, whereas of certain popular 
works nothing but paper transcripts are preserved, as of eapositio 
Orationis Dominicae sermo super Regulam, and of others the paper 
copies are greatly outnumbered by such which as are written on 
parchment. It is only attributable to a sense of reverence that the 
Legenda of St. Francis and the Legenda Minor of St. Francis were 
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multiplied rather on parchment than on paper for the edification 
of the Friars.® 
Franciscan bibliography is woefully incomplete. When in 1385- 
1390 Bartholomaeus Pisanus compiled the first catalogue of 
Franciscan writers, he made the following general statement: 
Progress made all over in the world is evinced by the great number 
of books written by the Friars Minor. How many books have they 
written for betterment of morals, for instruction of the minds, for the 
defense of the Faith, for the uprooting of vices, for the promotion of 
virtue, for embracement of spiritual life, for pleasant human informa- 
tion, for the uplift of the mind to the height of contemplation, for 
yearning after heavenly bliss, for the devotion and imitation of Christ 
Crucified, for contempt of the world and for total abnegation and mor- 
tification of self? No man could give a list of the numerous books 
written by the Friars of the Order on these subjects. By these books 
the Order has, as it were, covered the whole surface of the earth in- 
-habited by the faithful covered with a most rich and pleasant stream, 
so that by its diffusion of the waters of instruction the Order has 
become a fountain of water springing up into life everlasting.” 


The catalogue of Franciscan writers compiled by Friar Bar- 
tholomaeus is prefaced by another general statement: “This Order 
is distinguished from other Orders by the great lights of science ; 
for this Order counts more doctors than other Orders who excelled 
in every branch of knowledge both divine and human.” * The cata- 
logue of writers which follows this statement lists no more than 
sixty-nine names of writers besides two anonymous ones inter- 
spersed with general remarks saying that it would be too long to 
enumerate all the works of the English Friars on Scripture, that 
the names of the commentators to the Sentences are omitted like 
those of Scripture students, of writers of ascetical books, of many 
compilers of Summae. Finally Friar Bartholomew concludes with 
the sweeping statement: “This Order is more than any other Order 
excelling in great knowledge as is evinced by the number of learned 
men mentioned above and of others purposely omitted and many 

* Opera omnia, vol. V, pp. V, XLI; vol. VI, pp. XVIII-XXI, XXV-XXVI; 
Vol. VII, pp. XIV-XV; vol. VIII, pp. LXXIII, LXXXV-XCIV; there are 61 
codices on parchment against 24 on paper for the Legenda and 37 codices on 
parchment of the Legenda Minor against four on paper. 


© De conformitate, pars. II, fructus IX, in Analecta Franciscana, vol. IV, 


pp. 559-560. 
%” De conformitate, pars. II, fructus VIII, in Analecta Franciscana, vol. IV, 


Quaracchi, 1906, p. 336. 
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other Friars of distinction and this is the second reason why the 
Order of Friars Minor is greater than other Orders.” ” If this 
catalogue is deficient in the list of names, it is still more deficient 
in the list of works written by the Friars: St. Bonaventure is 
credited with nine works, Duns Scotus with seven, and Alexander 
of Hales with a commentary to the entire Bible which he never 
wrote. Comparing this earliest catalogue of Franciscan writers 
with the catalogue of Dominican authors compiled seventy years 
prior to this Franciscan list,’* we are inclined to believe that our 
Friar was too boastful in his general statements. This boastfulness 
is the more remarkable in view of the statement of the same Friar 
that St. Francis did not wish the Friars Minor to have anything 
besides their clothes.” 

The greatest number of original works was written by the 
authors themselves. We may reasonably presume that some of the 
great writers had the assistance of amanuenses, yet we have no 
certainty, since this phase of book-making has not been cleared up. 
However, we have sure proofs that certain books were originally 
penned by copyists and not by the authors. St. Bonaventure, for 
instance, delivered orally the Collationes in Hexaemeron, the 
Collationes de septem donis Spiritus Sancti, Collationes de decem 
praeceptis and a number of sermons while his disciples or other 
friars wrote them down and thus transmitted them to posterity.”* 

Great numbers of professional copyists were active all through 
the Middle Ages multiplying books by transcription. However, 
the custom of suppressing their names deprives us of the possi- 
bility to estimate their number. In fact the names of professional 
Franciscan copyists who busied themselves with transcribing books 
written by others are rather few. 

The names of the writers of the 2269 manuscripts of the works 


™ De conformitate, IV, pp. 336-342. 


“Published by Henry Denifle, O.P., in Archiv fuer Litteratur-und Kirchen- 
Geschichte des Mittelalters, vol. II, Berlin, 1886, pp. 226-240. This catalogue 
lists hundred and five writers up to 1320; the titles of the works of St. Albert 
and St. Thomas Aquinas fill almost two pages in print. To evaluate this list 
properly we must bear in mind that the Dominican Order counted during this 
period hardly one-third the membership of the Order of Friars Minor. 

3 hanes op. cit., lib. II, fructus XVI, in Analecta IV, p. 109, and V, 
p. F 

* Opera omnia, vol. V, pp. XXXVI sq., XL, XLII sq., XLVII, vol. IX, p. 2. 
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of St. Bonaventure are not known save those of forty-eight vol- 
umes. John Hecht, a Minim of the Order of St. Francis de Paula, 
wrote three different manuscripts; ™ G. Seots and Frater John de 
la Bauduaria wrote two each ;"* the other forty-one wrote one each. 
None of those forty-four copyists can be identified with certainty 
as a Friar Minor, while four or five may be counted as probably 
having been Minorites.”* 

Yet one of the 2269 manuscripts of the works of St. Bonaven- 
ture was certainly written by a Friar Minor whose name was not 
transmitted. It is a copy of the Legenda Sancti Francisct now 
preserved in the university library at Leipsic. An inscription states 
that the manuscript was finished on September the 8th, 1480, by 
a Friar Minor in the monastery of Langensalza.”* 

Names of only three copyists of other manuscripts from the 
ranks of the Friars Minor are known to me. John Paschae, a 
Seandinavian Friar, finished transcribing in 1297 a two-volume 
Bible after 18 months of labor and in 1299 a Bible in 5 volumes. 
Besides he transcribed a number of other books for the Friaries 
of his Order in Roskilde, Copenhagen and Lund.’® Tedaldo de 
Casa di Mugello worked from 1375 till 1409 and of his works ten 
manuscripts are treasured in the Laurenziana of Florence. Friar 
John Sintram transcribed or collected sixty volumes between 1412 
and 1444 bequeathing them to the Conventual Friary at Wuerz- 
burg; he died in 1450.°° To value properly the work of Friar 
Sintram, we must keep in mind that the average library of a mon- 
astic institution did not have more than fifty manuscripts. 


% Opera omnia, vol. VIII, pp. XLIV, n. 57, LX, n. 8, LXXXI, n. 13. 

7% Opera omnia, vol. V, p. XXXII, nn. 106, 121; vol. VIII, p. XXII, n. 231, 
XLVIII, n. 159. 

7 Frater John de la Bauduaria (V, p. XXXII, n. 121, VIII, p. XLVIII, 
n. 159), Frater John Sartoris (VIII, p. LXV, n. 10), Frater John Ruemeland 
(VIII, p. LXXI n. 1), Frater Tiburtius Troppe (VIII, p. LXXXII, n. 24), 
Frater Ewald Ortlep (VIII, p. XXXII, n. 119). 

% Opera omnia, vol. VIII, p. LXXXIX, n. 50. 

” Lindbak, J., De danske Franciskanerklostre, Kjobenhavn, 1914, p. 163. 

%® Franciscan Studies, vol. VI, 1946, pp. 108, 469 sq. More names can be 
gleaned from chronicles of convents and Provinces as well as from inscrip- 
tions in the transcribed volumes. The standard work on medieval bookmaking 
by Wilhelm Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 3rd edition, Leipsic, 
1896, may supply additional information on Franciscan copyists. I could not 
consult that work. 
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However, transcription of books was rather a labor of love and 
not professional work. A semi-official character is attached to cer- 
tain copies of St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. Francis made for use 
in the choir and refectory. A thirteenth century Breviary bears 
the following inscription: “This legenda is an excerpt of the larger 
for use in portable breviaries and for reading in choir on the feasts 
of St. Francis and at the meals in the refectory; the larger legend 
must be kept in every house for the edification of the Friars.” 
The same ordinance is repeated in a fourteenth century manu- 
script of the Vatican library which contains the text of the larger 
legend. 

In connection with these injunctions a scriptorial direction was 
given to the effect that “the copyists are obliged to keep the inter- 
punctuation and the text of the original and their mistakes must 
be corrected by a diligent Friar according to said original text.” ** 
These inscriptions inserted into those two manuscripts prove that 
in certain houses copying of St. Bonaventure’s legends was made 
obligatory on certain Friars and a kind of scriptorium was estab- 
lished for that purpose. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the simplicity of litur- 
gical ceremonies had given way to great splendor in larger mon- 
asteries. Proof of this innovation is the inventory of liturgical 
vestments, ornaments and books treasured in the Sacro Convento 
in Assisi. This inventory written in 1338 lists works of art in 
great profusion: chalices, crosses, ciboria of gold, silver, ivory 
enamelled with great art; there were censers of silver, candle-sticks 
of silver and crystals, reliquaries adorned with precious stones, 
tapestry of all colors, vestments of exquisite needlework both sacer- 
dotal and pontifical and service books of great beauty :** antiphon- 
aria nocturna et diurna in ten folios (n. 289), diurnale cum 
psalterio chained (n. 296), epistolarium et evangelistarium with 
miniatures (n. 300), missale pulerum et bene illuminatum (xn. 
308), antiphonarium bound in white leather (n. 309). Among the 
benefactors who donated these gifts are counted the Franciscan 


* Opera omnia, vol. VIII, pp. LXXXVII, n. 10, XCII. 


_ “The inventory lists under 309 numbers about 500 articles and was pub- 
lished by Prof. Leto Alessandri in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. 
VII, 1914, pp. 76-90. 
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Pope Nicholas IV, a number of Franicsean cardinals and bishops, 
a queen of Hungary and other members of the nobility. 

No other Franciscan convent could rival the Sacro Convento 
in objects of art. We have no information about the treasures of 
the grand convent of the Friars in Paris. Yet for two centuries 
a Friar of the Paris convent was branded with the disrespectful 
act of having sold a psalter once belonging to Saint Louis the 
King. A psalter originally written for Queen Ingeborg, second 
wife of the grandfather of St. Louis, had been kept in the royal 
treasury till 1418, when it disappeared for over two centuries. 
In 1647 it was found in England with an inscription stating that 
this psalter had been donated by Saint Louis to one of his chap- 
lains William de Mesme who in turn donated it to his nephew 
and the latter to the Friars Minor of Paris; yet pressed by the 
needs of the convent Friar Thomas de Cussy, lector of the Paris 
house, sold the psalter in public auction on July 14, 1881, to a 
clerk of Queen Blanche for the sum of one hundred and forty-two 
frances. From him the supposed psalter of St. Louis passed through 
many hands till in 1649 it was brought to France and passed into 
the possession of the Mesmes family and was treasured in 1868 
by the Comte de Puységur. . 

The Jesuit Philip Labbe published this fraudulent story about 
1650 and for two centuries it passed current till in 1868 Leopold 
Delisle proved with evidence that the famous inscription was the 
work of a clumsy falsification.** The noted paleographist proved 
that in 1381 the psalter was treasured in the royal palace of Vin- 
cennes and was never in possession of the Friars Minor of Paris. 
He could also have pointed out the incongruity of a lector selling 
a book of the friary at public auction at a time when public 
auctions had been unknown. 

The Friars cultivated the arts in the course of time. What led 
them to this occupation was the desire to promote the service of 
God in their churches for the edification of the people. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth cenutry we find Friars who devoted 

% Delisle, Leopold, Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale, 
vol. I, Paris, 1868, pp. 400-405. Alfred Auguste Franklin still believed in the 


forgery in 1867 setting it forth as serious history in Le anciennes bibliothé- 
ques de Paris, vol. I, Paris, 1867, p. 204. 
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their time and ability to the production of service-books of ex- 
quisite beauty. Up to that time the Friars had received master- 
pieces of penmanship and painting from their benefactors but now 
we find miniaturists among the Friars who were able to produce 
masterpieces of bookmaking, which could rival the gifts of their 
friends. 

The first Friar who excelled in the art of miniature-painting 
in Tuscany and whose name and date of work is known was 
Jacopo di Filippo Torelli. A Graduale executed in 1446 and a 
Breviary produced in 1470 are still preserved: the first in the 
Museo di S. Marco of Florence and the latter in the Riccardiana 
of the same city.** In the monastery of San Salvatore of Florence 
we find a regular school of miniaturists. An unknown Friar of 
this convent finished in 1463 two antiphonaries. An unknown 
Friar of the monastery of St. Bonaventure of Bosco di Mugello 
produced seven large choir books: three graduals, two antipho- 
naries and two psalters all executed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Friars of the Obser- 
vance joined the ranks of the Friar miniaturists. Fra Lorenzo 
di Castro Spagnolo, Minor Observant, executed in 1521 two 
graduals; an unknown Friar Observant finished in 1522 another 
gradual. About the same time the Friars of the Observance Fra 
Lorenzo de Firenze, a lay brother, and Fra Antonio da Lucardo, 
a priest, produced several antiphonaries, graduals and missals for 
the use of the Poor Clares of St. Elizabeth in Capitolo of Flor- 
ence. All the works of the above mentioned Friar miniaturists 
are still preserved in the Museo di S. Marco in Florence.*® 

Outside of Italy we come across the Friar Minor Marcellin of 
Troppau who in 1504 wrote a beautiful Graduale de tempore 
Ordinis S. Francisci in two large folios comprising 380 leaves 
of vellum, measuring 22 by 15 inches, with musical notation and 


“Bonaventura Dei O.F.M., in Archivwm Franciscanwm Historicum, vol. I, 
1908, pp. 471-472, and pp. 436-442. 


* Bonaventura Dei, op. cit., pp. 472-475. 
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adorned with about 1700 painted miniatures.’* We do not know 
of any other Friar miniaturists but we may suppose that there 
were such in every country. 

The Order did not count only Friars who enriched the libraries 
with immortal works of penmanship and painting; there were 
found at all times a still larger number who left to the Fran- 
ciscan libraries hosts of ephemeral productions. These quill-drivers 
were found among the students at various universities. The writ- 
ings of these scholars consist of notes taken of the lectures of the 
professors or of juvenile attempts at original compositions. Such 
notes might be useful in editing the works of the masters and the 
youthful productions might represent all that a future renowned 
lector might have written or might have been the precursors of 
an extensive literary activity of a great Franciscan author. In 
both respects these trivial compositions deserve due attention. 
Naturally most of these ephemeral productions have been lost 
like works of great merit. Yet in the libraries of the study-houses 
a great number of such scholastic compositions had been once 
preserved. In the Paris house they must have been considerably 
numerous. The majority of the hundred fifty-one manuscripts 
which have been saved from the wreck of the one-time large 
library of the Grand Convent are notebooks of students.*’ 

The bulk of books collected, written or copied by the Friars 
were Latin works. Yet in the Franciscan libraries were also 
treasured books of many languages. Greek works were found in 
the libraries at Oxford, where Roger Bacon wrote a grammar of 
the Greek language, and in the libraries of the Friaries of the 
Byzantine empire, where the Friars labored for the re-union of 
the Greek Church with Rome. In the fifteenth century the Renais- 
sance movement and the labors for re-union of the Greek and 
Latin Churchs induced the Italian Friars to collect and transcribe 
Greek volumes for the libraries of their houses.** Fra Giocondo 

* Ludwig Rosenthal, Catalogue, CL, n. 220 (offered for sale for $300). The 
introduction and external evolution of the large choir-books in the Franciscan 
Order are an unknown quantity. Besides breviaries and missals we find in the 
Order of Friar Minors psalteria, antiphonaria, gradualia, lectionaria, hymn- 


aria, evangelistaria, epistolaria, processionalia, nocturnalia and diurnalia 
adapted for the use of the Friars in choir. 


87 Delisle, op. cit., I, p. 243 sq. 
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of Verona (died 1515) collected Greek inscriptions, now in the 
Laurentian Library of Florence, and Fra Domenico de Fossi, a 
Friar Minor of the Observance, a miniaturist, executed in 1545 
at the age of sixty-six a set of the Greek Alphabet and an undated 
collection of alphabets of Greek,Latin and French script, now 
preserved at Florence in the same library.*° Scraps of Greek 
learning: alphabets, transcripts of the Our Father in Greek, and 
the like, occur often in manuscripts of Franciscan origin written 
at various places. The greatest bibliophile of the Middle Ages, 
the Franciscan Pope Sixtus IV, was a passionate collector of 
Greek manuscripts. In 1455 the papal library of Nicholas V 
treasured 350 Greek manuscripts. In 1484 at the death of Sixtus 
IV were counted about one thousand Greek manuscripts, fifty- 
eight of them were Greek Bibles and parts of the Greek Bible.** 
Meanwhile the interest in Greek literature had been kept alive 
among the Franciscans of England. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century Richard Brinkley, Provincial of the Grey Friars 
in England, was the owner of more than one Biblical manuscript 
in Greek; one of them is the Leicester Codex of the New Testa- 
ment, well known to textual critics.* 

Writings in Hebrew had been numerous in Franciscan libraries 
of the Middle Ages. Missionary interests made the possession and 
study of Hebrew books necessary. Friars Minor were appointed 
regular preachers to the Jews of Italy. Besides literary interests 
induced Friars to cultivate the study of Hebrew. The centre of 
these studies was first Oxford, where Friar Roger Bacon compiled 
the first Hebrew grammar written by a Christian scholar. A 
series of letters dealing with points of Hebrew grammar is pre- 


* See Language Studies in the Franciscan Order (Franciscan Studies, De- 
cember, 1926), New York, 1926, pp. 22-24; Archivum Franciscanum His- 
toricum, XII, 1919, pp. 418-470. 


® Vogel, Marie and Gardthausen, Victor, Die griechischen Schreiber des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 439, 442. 

~ James, M. R., in Cambridge Modern History, vol. I, New York & Cam- 
bridge, 1933, p. 591. A Greek dictionary survives which was written, as it 
seems, by Roger Bacon. James, op. cit., p. 587. A Greek translation of the 
Rule of St. Francis dating from the XVth century was published in the Echo 
d’Orient, XXXII, 1929, pp. 167-172. 

* James, op. cit., p. 596. 


@ James, op. cit., p. 592. 
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served which may be regarded as written by Roger Bacon. A 
psalter in Hebrew with an interlinear translation into Latin, once 
the property, if not the work, of Robert Grosseteste was treasured 
in the Franciscan library at Oxford and later loaned to Friar 
Henry of Costessey of the Cambridge Friars. Friar William de 
Mara (died 1298) compiled a correctorium of the Bible based 
on a sound knowledge of Hebrew, and it is believed that he 
derived material assistance from his teacher Roger Bacon in the 
course of this work. A linguistic study of this nature presupposes 
the use of a collection of Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible. Later 
we come across a distinguished Hebrew scholar among the English 
Franciscans, Henry of Costessey, who about the year 1336 com- 
posed a commentary on the Psalms which constantly refers to 
the original Hebrew text. He utilized Grosseteste Hebrew psalter 
and some other Hebrew manuscripts. For a considerable time 
the Franciscan houses at Oxford and Cambridge kept alive the 
interest in Hebrew studies and books during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, if not during the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The greatest Hebrew scholar of Christian extraction 
appeared among the Franciscans of France in the person of Friar 
Nicholas of Lyra (died in 1340). His immortal commentary to 
the Bible proves that the library of the Friars Minor in Paris, 
where he wrote his Postillae must have contained a collection of 
Hebrew books.** 

Traces of a knowledge of Hebrew are betrayed by Duns Scotus 
(died in 1308), who taught in Oxford, Paris and Cologne, in 
his Recollectio linguae sanctae;°* and by Friar Johannes de 
Helden, a member of the Province of Cologne (died in 1292), 
who worked for thirty years on the production of his speculum 
grammaticalium dictionum. This Friar knew Greek better than 
Hebrew; extracts from the speculum are given by F. W. Otto. 
Commentarw critict in codices bibliothecae academicae Cissensis 
(Gissae, 1842, pp. 63-68).°° 

*® James, op. cit., pp. 587, 590, 591; Walde, Bernhard, Christliche Hebraisten 
Deutschlands am Ausgang des Mittelalters, Muenster i.W., 1916, pp. 2, 3. 

* Wolf, Joa. Christophor, Bibliotheca Hebraea, vol. 1V, Hamburg, 1733, p. 
284; Steinschneider, Moriz, Christliche Hebraisten in Zeitschrift fuer heb- 


raeische Bibliographie, vol. I, 1896, p. 89, Nr. 50. 
% Falk, Franz, in Historisch-politische Blaetter, LXXVII (1876, Muenchen), 


p. 296. 
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Friar Minor Paul Pfedersheim, a convert from Judaism, 
bequeathed his Hebrew Bible to the convent of the Friars in 
Mayence (aboue 1510); this Bible is still preserved in the City 
Library of Mayence.*% Friar Johannes Sakch (born 1396, studied 
1431 in Vienna) wrote in the Friary of Munich a compilation of 
alphabets which contains also the Hebrew alphabet with super- 
scription of the names.°’ Scraps of Hebrew like the latter are 
often found in manuscripts of Franciscan origin.** Of greater 
importance are the translations from Hebrew published by Friar 
Thomas Murner (died 1537). 

The Franciscan libraries had books in the vernacular languages 
of Europe. They housed works written in Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, English, Spanish, Catalan, Swedish, and the Celtic 
languages. Many of these manuscripts were written by the Friars 
themselves, others were gifts or purchases. The interests of the 
Friars prompted the translations made by Friars of the Rule of 
St. Francis, legends of Franciscan saints, works of Franciscan 
history, asceticism and mysticism into various languages. Apos- 
tolic labors among the Catholic population necessitated the writ- 
ings of catechisms, popular works of instruction on the creed and 
Catholic customs, religious poems and foremost popular treatises 
on the virtues and vices. Besides the Friars saved in their 
libraries valuable productions of national literature antedating 
the foundation of their Order as well as subsequent to it. Much 
literary property which goes under other names has to be restored 
to the Friars Minor. Much has been printed in the fifteenth and 
succeeding centuries which was written by Friars in the Middle 
Ages, yet much is still unpublished and remains unknown save to 
a few specialists and bibliographers. The Order officially is only 
interested in the Latin tomes of the great Franciscan writers and 
the publications sponsored by the Order have thus far precised 
and accentuated the great influence of the Friars in the domain 
of theology. Despite many special studies, the history of the 


“ Detailed description of this Hebrew Bible in Walde, op. cit., pp. 65-69 
* Walde, op. cit., p. 165. 
* James, op. cit., p. 591. 


” Franciscan Studies, March, 1947, p. 95. About the study of Hebrew in 
general compare: Language Studies in the Franciscan Order, pp. 27-36. 
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influence of Franciscanism on national literature and life has to 
be written yet. The Report of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 
is a successful achievement in that direction in one field, ‘ice., 
English literature. 

Missionary interests among the Mohammedans of Spain, North 
Africa and Asia made the study of Arabic and acquisition of 
books in Arabic imperative for the Friars Minor. The first Fran- 
eiscan library which received books in Arabic was apparently the 
one at Oxford, where Roger Bacon (died in 1294) wrote a gram- 
mar of the Arabian language which is not known to exist any- 
more’ but which has the distinction of being the first Arabic 
grammar compiled by a European Christian. The second Fran- 
ciscan library treasuring Arabic books was that of the missionary 
College at Miramar: on the island of Majorca off the coast of 
Spain about 1276.*° At the same time, if not earlier, Arabic 
books were placed into the library of the Friars at Jerusalem. 
Roger Bacon complains that the study of Arabic like that of 
Greek and Aramaic was neglected at the University of Paris and 
elsewhere,*®* yet this was not the case in the missionary countries 
of Spain, North Africa and the Holy Land.**? In Spain we find 
the Tertiary Blessed Raymon Lullus (died in 1316) wrote in 
Arabic books in defense of the Christian Religion.*°* In 1317 
Friar Conrad, O.Min., taught Oriental languages at the papal 
curia in Avignon.*®° | 

Books in the Armenian language graced the Franciscan libraries 
of that missionary country since the end of the thirteenth century. 
In 1339 Friar Peter of Aragon translated a book on the virtues 
and vices into the Armenian language.*”® 

In 1245 the Friars began their missionary labors among the 
pagan nations of eastern Europe which did not possess a literary 


10 James, op. cit., p. 587. 

1 Language Studies in the Franciscan Order, pp. 44-45. 

12 Felder, op. cit., pp. 410-416. 

13 Language Studies in the Franciscan Order, pp. 46-47. Cp. Golubovich, 
Girolamo, O.F.M., Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell ’Ori- 
ente Francescano, vol. I-IV, Quaracchi, 1906-1923. 

1% Tanguage Studies, p. 46. See Golubocich, op. cit., I, pp 361-392. 

15 Collectanea Franciscana, vol. VIII, 1938, p. 308. 

18 Franciscan Studies, VI, 1946, p. 110. 
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language. The Friars, of course, laid the foundations of their 
native literature by introducing Christianity among them. The 
advance of the Turks brought about the destruction of whole 
nations and the undoing of the missionary work of the Friars. 
Only one monument of their literary labors in regard to the crea- 
tion and formation of written languages has survived the other- 
wise complete shipwreck of civilization. This priceless monument 
is the codex Cumanicus containing all that is left of the language 
of the now extinct nation of the Kumans. This codex was written 
in 1308 by a Friar Minor, passed then into the library of the poet 
Petrarcha, a Tertiary of the Order of St. Francis, and is now 
preserved in-the library of St. Mark in Venice. The first part of 
the manuscript contains grammatical rules and glossary in the 
three languages of Latin, Persian and Cumanic. The second part 
gives-a phraseology in Cumanic and German and a variety of 
texts in Cumanic, namely the Our Father, Ten Commandments, 
short sermons, hymns and riddles. The codex was written in the 
Convent of St. John situated in southern Russia near Zarew on 
the Volga River.’ 

. At the same time when the codex Cumanicus was written in 
Southern Russia Friar John of Montecorvino wrote translations 
of the New Testament and the Psalter in the Mongol language in 
his dwelling in Peiping in China. These translations are the first 
Christian books in the language of the Mongols and perhaps the 
first books written in that language.*®* 

The Codex Cumanicus contains also the first literary produc- 
tion of the Friars Minor in the Persian language. The inscrip- 
tions in Latin, Mongolian and Persian placed below the Biblical 
pictures by John of Montecorvino in the chapel at Peiping are 
an addition to the literary productions of the Friars Minor in 
Persian.*° 


™ Language Studies in the Franciscan Order, pp. 55 sq.; Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, vol. VII, 1904, pp. 139-144. 


7 Language Studies, p. 56; Porio, Filippo, Beato Giovanni da Montecor- 
vino primo missionario in Cina e primo Arcivescovo di Pekino. Montecorvino 
Rovella, 1932, 8vo., pp. XX, 384. 


' ” See above Language Studies, p. 56 and Archivum Franciscum Historicum, 
oc. cit. 
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Donations and Bequests 

Gifts and bequests assisted the Friars in increasing their 
libraries all through the Middle Ages. Sometimes single volumes 
were donated, at other times large collections of books. Cardinal 
Bentivegna de Bentivegnis bequeathed in 1290 a large collection 
of books to the convent of St. Fortunatus at Todi, where he once 
had been guardian. He died in 1290 and shortly after his death 
a catalogue of the books bequeathed was compiled which is pre- 
served in a later catalogue of about 1340.1”? St. Louis of Toulouse, 
O. Min. (died in 1297) bequeathed in his testament made August 
19, 1297, the copy of the whole Bible which he had received from 
his father, the king, and a copy of the Summa of St. Thomas to 
the Franciscan Spiritual, William de Corneliano; another copy 
of the Bible and Flores Sanctorum in a beautiful volume which 
he had received from his predecessor he bequeathed to the Friar 
Minor Petrus Cocardi, and a certain number of books he 
bequeathed to the Friar Minor Petrus Searrerius which were to be 
divided equally with Friar Francis Bruni.’ 

The Friars Minor of Paris received a bequest of a large col- 
lection of books from Cardinal Jean Cholet, dit de Nointel. By 
his last will and testament, dated November 29, 1289, Cardinal 
Cholet left his books of logics and physics to his chaplain and 
confessor Peter de Souvions with the condition that after the 
death of the latter these books were to be given to the Friars 
Minor. Besides he bequeathed outright to the Friars Minor all 
his works of the Fathers of the Church, namely, works of St. 
Augustine, St. Hilary and others. The Friars must have received 
later many similar donations of books but we have no documen- 
tary evidence of any such gifts, since the supposed Psalter of St. 
Louis the King, which the Friars are said to have sold in 1381, 
was never in their possession.*”” 


10 Opera, omnia St. Bonaventurae, vol. I, p. LXXVIII, n. 34; vol. V, pp. 
III-IV. 

411 Denifle-Ehrle, Archiv fuer Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, vol. II, Berlin, 1886, p. 672; Analecta O.M.Cap., vol. XIII, Romae, 
1897, pp. 341-342. The complete Bible of St. Louis, the Bishop, which is listed 
in the Inventory of 1338 and 1473 of the Sacro Convento of Assisi is appar- 
ently the one bequeathed to William de Corneliano (Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, vol. VII, 1914, pp. 89, 104.). 

12 Franklin, op. cit., I, p., 203-204. See above about this alleged sate which 
Franklin still believed in. 
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Sir Richard Whittington caused to be transcribed at his cost a 
fair copy of Nicholas of Lyra for the use of the Friars at Lon- 
don.** A notable collection of books was bequeathed to the Friary 
at Aberdeen in Scotland by the Tertiary William Ogilvy at his 
death in 1480; fifteen years later (1495) James Lindsay, arch- 
dean of Aberdeen, donated them seventy volumes. The noble Lady 
Beatrix bequeathed to the Friars Minor at Dundee in Scotland a 
hundred pounds for the repair of the friary and the redemption 
of books, chalices and ornaments which the Friars Minor were 
forced to pawn to obtain the necessities of life.** In Scandinavia 
there is record of small donations of books to the monasteries of 
the Friars Minor at Roskilde, Svendborg, Lund, Ystad and Ribe. 

Duke Sigismond Malatesta established a library'in the Convent 
of the Friars Minor in Rimini‘in Italy some time before 1468. 
In 1478 Roberto Valturio bequeatlied a large collection of books 
to the same library with the stipulation that the library be open 
to lay people.*** ’ 

Duke Domenico Malatesta Novello, a brother of the foregoing 
Sigismond, founded in 1452 a library at Cesena and likewise 
placed it in charge of the Friars Minor of the convent of San 
Francesco of that city. In his last will and testament drawn up 
in 1464 the Duke states that besides founding the library and 
bequeathing it to the Friars he had also provided a fund for the 
maintenance of the library.*’® | 

A qualified gift inter vivos was the donation of the fourth vol- 
ume of St. Bonaventure’s commentary to the Sentences to the 
convent of St. Lawrence of the Friar Minor of Naples. On April 
4, 1459, Magister Gelasius of Naples donated to said Friary a 
copy of the fourth volume and the convent granted him the right 
of use of the book during his lifetime.’ 


™ Drane, Augusta Theodosia, Christian Schools and Scholars, 2nd edit., . 
London, 1881, p. 587. 


™ Bryce, Will. M., The Scottish Grey Friars, vol. II: Documents, Edinburgh, 
1909, p. 130. 


™ Tonini, C., La coltura letteraria in Rimini, Rimini, 1884, vol. I, p. 117; 
vol. II, p. 20. 


_ 2° Muccioli, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Malatestianiae Caesenatis 
bibliothecae, Caesenae, 1780, pp. 12,13. © 


™ Opera omnia S. Bonaventurae, vol. IV, Quaracchi, 1889, p. IV, n. 14. 
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Individual Friars proved to be benefactors of the libraries of 
the convents to which they were attached. The manuscripts which 
they had obtained either by their own industry of laborious trans- 
cription or by gift or by purchase passed into the conventual 
libraries sometimes during their lifetime or sometimes after their 
death. Thus Friar Sintram placed his sixty manuscripts into the 
conventual library six years before his death. Seven manuscript 
codices of the city. library of Braunschweig in Germany bear the 
inscription: Liber fratrum minorum relictus ab Hermanno de. 
Indagine. Friar Herman was guardian of the Friary of Braun- 
schweig in 1424. Twelve manuscript codices of the same library 
have the inscription which states that they once belonged to Friar 
Ludolf Sunne. This Friar was lector, guardian and custos in 1438 
and died September 11, 1470. In everyone of his books is the 
following inscription: Istwm librum resignavit (or comparavit) et 
eundem pro usu librarie fratrum minorum in Brunswick depu- 
tavit, frater Ludophus. Quisquis in eo studuerit et usus istius 
habuertt intercessor evus apud Deum esse dignetur. aa 

The formulas of imprecation inscribed in certain codices seem 
to indicate that the respective Friars had acquired the manuscript 
by personal labor of transcription or by gifts. Thus a parchment 
codex of St. Bonaventure’s commentary to the third book ofthe 
sentences which’ dates from the end of the thirteenth century 
bears the note: Liber pertinet ad provinciam Austriae, deputatus 
ad usum fratris Ottonis; qui subtraxerit.eum, anathema sit. A 
manuscript of the Legenda S. Francisci in parchment dating from 
the fourteenth century bears the inscritpion: Ad usum fratris 
Angeli O.Min. in Matelica et pertinet ad usum novitiorim. Qua 
me furatur vel reddat vel moriatur.*” 


Purchase of Books 
The superiors of the Order were always inclined to have the 
necessary books bought by their friends rather than to draw their 
Friars away from the apostolic labor by appointing them scribes. 
The small number of professional coypists in the Order is suffi- 


ae Dose Nad Heinrich, Das aeltere Buchweésen in Braunschweig, Leipzig, 


1901, p. 
Lead pole omnia “8. Bonaventurae, vol. III, p. VII, n. 14 and vol. VIII, p. 


LXXXVII, n. 8. 
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cient proof of this fact. That the Friars were heavy buyers of 
books in the market through their friends, even during the first 
period of the Order’s existence, is attested with greatest explicit- 
ness by their enemy the neurotic archbishop of Armagh, Richard 
Fitzralph. This prelate was fond of gross exaggeration and no 
one will accept without considerable modification his statement 
made before the pope in Avignon on November 8, 1357, that the 
Friars have grown so numerous and wealthy 


that in the faculty of Arts, Theology, Canon Law, and, as many assert, 
Medicine and Civil Law, scarcely a useful book is to be found in the 
market, but all are bought up by the Friars, so that in-every convent 
is a great and noble library, and everyone of them who has a recognized 
position in the Universities (and such are now innumerable) has also 
a noble library. ; 


Some Rectors. of churches whom the Archbishop had sent to the 
universities, had even been obliged to return home owing to the 
impossibility of getting Bibles and other theological books.*”° 
At that time it had become customary to bequeath sums of 
money to be expended on purchases of books for the Friary which 
were to be given to a certain lector for personal use during life- 
time and after his death were incorporated into the conventual 
library. Thus on June 14, 1332 
Bella Ungatelli reliquit sex libras bononienses expendendas per suos 
commissarios pro libris necessariis ipsi conventui (S. Francisci prope 
Imolam) ad sensum fratris Guillelmi, fili Melli, lectoris conventus, qui 
debeant remanere ad usum fratris praefati donec vixerit, post mortem 


vero ipsius fratris Guillelmi remanere debeant predicto conventui fratrum 
Minorum de Imola. 


Similar legacies are recorded for lectors of the same monasteries 
in 13846, 1386, and 1396 pro missis et orationibus.'” 

We find, however, quite early entries into manuscripts, in which 
Friars state that they have bought books in their own name. A 
commentary of St. Bonaventure to the First and Third Book of 


™ Quoted from Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 60-61. This oration is 
often printed under the title of Defensorium curatorum contra eos qui privi- 
legiatos se dicunt, first printed in Paris about 1483, then Lyon in 1496. Friar 
Minor Roger Conway wrote a refutation which was likewise often printed, 
the first edition appearing under the title Defensorium privilegiorwm et juriwm 
quattuor ordinum mendicantium in 1498. 

™ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, 1912, p. 64. 


™ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, pp. 69, 558, 564. 
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Sentences: written towards the end of the thirteenth century hears 
the inscription that Friar William Krone of Duisburg, a member 
of the Cologne Province of Friars Minor had bought that manu- 
script at Oxford for the Friary of Duisburg in Germany (prob- 
ably towards the end of the fourteenth century).?*° Friar John 
Zewelt bought a copy of St. Bonaventure’s commentary to the 
Fourth Book of the Sentences for the convent of the Friars Minor 
of Danzig.*** Even St. James of the Marches, a pillar of the 
Observance (died in 1476), bought books in his own name. In 
a codex containing St. Bonaventure’s commentary to the Third 
Book of Sentences St. James made this entry: [ste liber est ad 
usum fratris Jacobi Montis Prandoni. Ord. Minor. et pertinet ad 
locum 8. Marve.’** In a codex containing St. Bonaventure’s com- 
mentary to the Second Book of the Sentences St. James made this 
entry: Istwm secundum Bonaventure ego FEct emere’”® and in a 
second copy of the same commentary St. James wrote this inscrip- 
tion: Iste liber secundus Bonaventure est lico sancte Marie pro 
pretio duorum ducatorum ego frater Jacobus de Marchia manu 
propria," and in another copy containing the commentary of St. 
Bonaventure to the Fourth Book of the Sentences St. James made 
the entry: Ego frater Jacobus de Marchia Ord. Minor. EMI istum 
quartum Bonaventurae pro pretio ducatorum sea mense Aprilt 
aS Hamad 

Not only single books were bought by the Friars but sometimes 
whole sets of books. When in 1501 the Friars of the convent of 
Stirling in Scotland began to increase their library, their patron 
enlisted the service of the Benedictines of Culross and Cambus- 
kenneth, the foremost calligraphers of the country. In the course 
of that year the monks of those abbeys transcribed books to the 
value of 50 pounds and in 1502 to the value of 33 pounds 17 
shillings and 8 pence. Among the manuscripts transcribed in 
1502 were four Missals, a book of Sermons and a copy of the 


23 Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. III, p. VIII, n. 36. 

%4 Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. IV, p. V, n. 41. 

25 Bonaventurae Opera umnia, vol. IV, p. VII, nota. 
2*Bonaventurae Opera omnia, rol. II, pp. IX, n, 25, XI, n. 63. 
3 Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. IV, p. VI, n. 61. 
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famous Mammotrectus written by Friar Marchesini about the 
year 1300.7 

Yet the most steady group of book buyers in the Order were 
the students at the Paris university. The Narbonne Constitutions 
enacted, or rather re-enacted, in 1260 the precept that “the stu- 
dents returning into their Provinces must give an account about 
their provision during all the years of their studies and they shall 
not dare to use the alms which-were sent them for books for other 
purposes and shall not cause curious books to be made for 
them.” 12° This enactment may go back to 1239 and presupposes 
that the students had some liberty in ordering their own books 
which were paid by the money supplied by their respective Prov- 
ince: they had the liberty to misapply their funds. This regula- 
tion was re-enacted by the Constitutions of the General Chapters 
fei 2922 and 1316.22 

At Paris the university fixed the price of the textbooks of the 
students. The Friars buying their textbooks naturally had to pay 
the price set by the commission of the university. In regard to 
the Bibles there was to be observed a certain latitude of prices 
and for this reason the General Chapter of Narbonne fixed the 
price of. the Bibles to be procured by the Friars: the price of the 
Bibles purchased was not to exceed twenty livres of Tours (about 
$72),7°? apparently the cheapest price. However, the French 
pound or livre was depreciating rapidly. Therefore the Constitu- 
tions of 1292 granted to Provincials the permission to buy Bibles 
at higher prices of the new depreciated money’** and the Constitu- 
tions of 1316 dropped the restriction of prices of Bibles. The 
libra curiost which were forbidden were sumptuous books and 
books of secular learning. Curiosity is defined by St. Bonaventure 

“6 Exchange Rolls, August 16, 1501. The monks were paid nine shillings for 


transcribing a copy of the Mammotrectus which was a very low price, even 
cheaper than a printed copy. 


2S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. VIII, p. 456. 

™ Archiv fuer Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters herausge- 
geben vom Heinrich Denifle und Franz Ehrle, vol. VI, Berlin, 1892, p. 109. 

™ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, 1911, p. 291; n. 22. 

™ See above. The guest students who had to pay since 1282 twelve pounds 
to the Paris house were in 1290 obliged to pay more: the equivalent of the old 
valuation of twelve livres (Archiv f. Lit. u. Kirck. VI, 109, note). 


™ Archiv fuer Lit. u. Kirchengesch., vol. VI, p. 111, note. 
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as the love “to learn occult things, to see beautiful things and to 
have precious things.” *** 

The General Chapter of 1346 allowed every Province to send 
three students to Paris and re-enforced many ordinances of the 
Constitutions issued in 1260 by St. Bonaventure? but does not 
say anything about the price of Bibles to be bought for the stu- 
dents. This matter was pretty well regulated by the individual 
Provinces. In one Province at least, that of Tuscany, the indi- 
vidual monastery, from which the Friar student was sent to Paris, 
had to provide him with a Bible (i.e., part of a Bible). Since 
the guardians of such houses did not always do their duty in this 
matter, the Provincial Chapter of the Province of Tuscany, held 
at Leonessa on the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Lady 
in the year 1343, passed the ordinance that 

the houses from which Friars are sent to Paris are strictly obliged to 
furnish them with a suitable Bible to the value of fifty Lire of Cortona 
money or its equivalent. If, however, a house should be unable to do 
this, the Provincial and the discreets of said custody must provide. In 
ease such Friars die, these Bibles return to the houses which originally 
made the provision.’ 

The writers of books were granted special permissions to use 
money, The Constitutions of 1260, 1292, and 1316 allowed to 
depose and keep money with special permission for necessary 
things (pro necessitate).**’ Broadminded Provincials and Cus- 
todians interpreted the term necessitas as also including things 
necessary for writing books. Since such privileged authors kept 
the money for a long time without spending it, the General Chap- 
ter of 1316 prescribed that Provincials and Custodians must set 
a definite term within which the money had to be expended.*** 
The General Chapter of 1325 limited that term to one year, so 
that they could not keep it longer than one year under the pretext 
of having to write or buy a book. Yet the size of the book to be 
written or sickness would allow an extension of the permission 


34 De perfectione vitae, cap. I, n. 3, in Opera omnia, VIII, p. 108. 

33 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, 1912, pp. 703-704, nn, 22-29. 

138 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, pp. 533 sq., n. 6. 

17 Bonaventurae: Opera omnia, vol. VIII, p. 452; Archiv fuer Literatur und 
Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, vol. VI, Freiburg, 1892, p. 93; Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, 1911, pp. 279, sq., n.2. 

138 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, pp..279 sq., n. 2. 
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beyond the span of a year.’ Accordingly we find entered into 
the account books purchases of writing paper, vitriol and gum to 
make ink, candles and the like.**° 


Use of Books 


St. Francis was opposed to the private ase of books by the 
Friars. His ideal was a small library in every house from which 
the Friar borrowed a book which was needed and after use 
returned it to the same repository. No Friar should have the 
exclusive use of a single book nor should he be allowed to carry 
it with him from one place to another. Yet this ideal could not 
be carried out even during the lifetime of St. Francis. The Rule 
of 1223 gave every Friar the right to have the exclusive use of 
his brieviary and to carry it with him from one place to another. 
Nevertheless, the Seraphic Father required of his successor shortly 
before his death that he carry only a habit and a little book (prob- 
ably for entry of business affairs of the Order) together with a 
pen and seal.*** 

However, the introduction ‘of studies into the Order and the 
subsequent development of the literary activity of the Friars ren- 
dered impossible observance of strict poverty envisaged by the holy 
founder. Accordingly St. Bonaventure remarks that the Rule of 
St. Francis excludes proprietorship of books but not the presence 
and use of the necessary books, be they few or many.**? As a 
matter of fact we find even during the lifetime of St. Francis 
books assigned to the private use of Friars at the discretion of 
their superiors who retained the right to take such books away 
from them when they deemed it fit.*** 

The Constitutions of Narbonnes of 1260 enacted the following 
laws: 

No Minister Provincial should dare to have and keep books without the 


permission of the Minister General nor should Friars ‘receive and keep 
books without the permission of their Ministers Provincial. Friars who 


%° Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, p. 529, n. &. 

™ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. V, pp. 712, 713, 716. 

1 Felder, op. cit., pp. 78-83. 

2 De tribus quaestionibus, n. 6, in Opp. vol. VIII, p. 333; Determinat. 
quaestion., pars. II, qu. 13, in Opp. vol. VIII, p. 367. 

8 Felder, op. cit., p. 83. 
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are permitted to have the use of books but are permanently transferred 
to another Province, may take such books along with them but when 
they die, books which were copied or bought with the money of a Prov- 
ince, must be returned to that Province which furnished the money. In 
order to keep better account of this matter, Friars who are transferred, 
must leave a list of the titles of all books which are valued for more 
than a fourth of a mare with the Provincial of the former Province. 
Friars who have books assigned to their private use must keep them so 
that the Order has power over them and the Ministers may freely give 
and take them from them. Provincials at the time of the visitation must 
demand that the Friars;deliver up books and other things they have in 
use and if they find that some have superfluous books and things, they 
may assign them in the Chapter to other Friars who do not have them 
and who intend to use them for the benefit of the souls. 


The Constitutions of 1292 repeated all these ordinances adding 
that also the money which a former Province had advanced for 
books must be returned.**° The Constitutions of 1316 again 
repeated these enactments adding that the Friar who is trans- 
ferred to another Province must not only give a list of the books 
he take with him to the Provincial also a written certificate of 
the amount of money which the Province had advanced to him.*** 
The Constitutions of 1325 add that ‘no Friar has the right to 
give a book which has been assigned for use to a certain Friar or 
house to an outsider.” *** 


DISCUSSION 


DESIDERIUS WAWRO, O.F.M.Conv.:—Fr. Lenhart is to be congratulated 
on his thorough and scholarly work pertaining to our Franciscan libraries of 
the past. In his lengthy report, the author has given us a panorama of the 
Franciscan libraries from the institution of the Seraphic Order to the year 
1605. The task is a difficult one and no man is able to give us a complete and 
comprehensive. history—especially if we consider the time element and the lack 
of basic source materials which are not always accessible and close at hand 
to be consulted. Since Fr. Lenhart, for obvious reasons, has limited his paper 
to the year 1605, I will try, with the additional facts that I have assembled, 
to complete the picture of our libraries of the past and thus acquaint the 
world with the great treasures that were once in the possession of the Fran- 


cisecan friars. 
Libraries in England 


In September, 1224, a little band of nine Franciscans were ferried across 
the Channel by monks of Fecamp and found a welcome at the priory of 
Canterbury. Some of them pressed forward to London, while two of them 


44S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. VIII, p. 457. 

48 Denifle-Ehrle, Archiv fuer Literatur-und Kirchengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, yol. VI, Freiburg i.Br., 1892, pp. 111-112, notes 2-3. 

48 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, pp. 293-294, nn. 32-35, 

11 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vol. IV, p. 530, n. 4. 
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went to Oxford.! The Franciscan friars were well received by the University 
and, in those early times, were on excellent terms with the secular clergy.’ 
Robert Grosseteste, a man of great learning and piety, became the first lecturer 
to the Oxford Franciscans. He was already interested in them about 1225,’ 
and it was before 1231 that he was appointed as their lecturer. ’ 

He was not a friar, but a secular priest, and one of the most influential 
men in Oxford. To the friars he was much more than a lecturer; he was their 
sympathetic friend, adviser and a great benefactor.* : ’ 

As Chancellor at Oxford, he officially welcomed the Franciscans in 1224. 
The first friar to hold his high office was Adam Marsh, who was appointed 
for the year 1247-1248. It was Grosseteste’s affection and love for Adam 
that prompted him to bequeath his library to the convent of the Friar Minors 
of Oxford. A glimpse of the library in the making is given in one of Grosse- 
teste’s letters, addressed to John of Foxtone, in which he asks the privilege 
of purchasing the library which the latter is preparing to sell, regardless of 
the price desired.* 

No new development took place until the beginning of the 15th century 
when a magnificient library building was erected in London, Newgate Street, 
by Sir Richard Whittington in 1420-21. Three years after its foundation it 
was filled. with books to the value of 556 pounds, of which 400 was provided 
by Whittington and the rest by a friar named Thomas Winchelsey.*® 

Works of Lincolniensis were in the library in the middle of the 15th 
century when Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford, was allowed to 
consult them. He mentions a complete copy of Grosseteste’s letters, his auto- 
graphed gloss of exposition on the Epistles of St. Paul; two copies (one of 
them autographed) of his commentary on the Psalter, and a treatise against 
luxury and others. Boston of Bury, the great catalog of monastic and col- 
legiate libraries, records the translations of the Testamenta XII Patriar- 
charum. Friar Thomas Netter of Walden refers to a book De Studio by 
Grosseteste with autograph notes by the author. Wadding mentions two or 
more treatises, or rather sermons, which Grossteste gave to friars. namely, De 
Laude Paupertatis and De Scale Paupertatis.?’ All these were probably in the 
convent. It is recordéd that Grosseteste left his manuscripts to the Oxford 
Franciscans, who allowed them to be slowly scattered. Some went to Durham, 
and thus perhaps to De Bury.® 

The statement that all of Roger Bacon’s works were in the libraries rests 
on the authority of John Twyne.® It is probable that his writings were col- 
lected in one place. ‘No doubt, works of Scholastic schoolmen” formed the bulk 
of the library, which contained, in addition, a bibliographical compilation of 
considerable value, namely, Catalogues illius trium Franciscanorum, of which 
Leland often makes use.” St. Jerome’s Catalogue of ‘‘Illustrious Men,’’ was 


rah bel History of English Literature, vol. 1 (N.Y., Macmillan, 1933), 
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2 Tbid., p. 225, 

* Epistola 2. 

“Cambridge History .. . op. cit., I, 225-6. 

ae James W., Medieval Library (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago, 1939), 


* Besant and Rue. Sir Richard Whittington (London, Word, 1881) » p. 189. 
* Annales Minorum, I, 364.. 

* Thompson, op. cit., p. 268. 
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* Wood, Clarke II. 
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bound with ‘‘many other books.’’” In addition, St. Jerome’s commentaries on 
Isaias and Ezechiel, a book called Speculum Laicorum, and a few Hebrew and 
even Greek manuscripts.” 

Early in the history (circa 1250) the books were chained, as is stated in 
the catalogue made about this time: de nove sub sgerures cathenati; the 
form of three lecterns which have survived shows that the chains were attached 
to a bar over the desk.“ However, this precaution seems not to have been 
taken soon enough, for by the time of the 15th century catalogue (ca. 1450) 
many of the books present in Hamo’s time have disappeared. During the 
visitation of Bishop William Alnewich in 1437, Dean John Maeworth told 
him that the common books of the church, which ought to be in the library, 
were taken out by the canons, and that many more were kept under lock by 
the Chancellor without being entered in an indenture, for fear that they would 
suffer the same fate. Thus, it is possible that the library was of greater 
extent than the catalogue shows, in view of the fact that a large number of 
manuscripts are still extant at the cathedral. ; 

The 15th century catalogue is a simple list without any attempt at classi- 
fication. Additions were still being made at the time of Leland’s visit. Among 
the acquisitions of this period must have been the Thornton Romances, a mis- 
cellany including four metrical romances in English: Percival, Isumbras, 
Eglamour, and Degrevant.’’ Leland mentions 11 Lincoln manuscripts, six of 
which he checked as desirable additions to the Royal Library. Four of them, 
all theological, are now in the British Museum.” We must remember and 
keep in mind that Leland’s list of MSS. in the library of the Grey Friars® 
was not intended to be exhaustive. His ordinary practice in his lists was te 
give only historical works, and works by English writers. We cannot, there- 
fore, draw from this list any positive conclusions as to the character of the 
library possessed by the friars. Still, it is inclusive enough. 


Decline of the English Libraries 


The almost total absence of books in the bequests to the Oxford Franciscans 
in the 15th and 16th centuries is the more striking because of the frequency 
of such bequests to colleges. It is said that’ the Minorites sold many of their 
books to Dr. Gascoigne. The Minorites,” not only sold their books in the 
latter days, but they also parted with them, just as ‘‘forceyed by necessitie’’ 
they parted with their jewels and plate.” The statutes of 1412 forbade the 
Mendicant friars from taking advantage of the resources and facilities of 
the University library. Still, as long as their libraries remained intact, this 
prohibition could not have been a real hardship to the friars. However, in 
the 16th century, this was no longer the case, and we find Franciscans begging 
for admission to the University Library. 

The munificent library, built for the Oxford friars by Whittington, flour- 
ished till 1549 when its precious volumes were stolen, or scattered to the winds 


2 MS. Balliol Coll., 129, fol. 7. 

3 Wood MS., F 29. 

4 Streeter, B. H., Chained Library, p. 21. 

4% Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, IIT, 367. 
16 Thompson, op. cit., p. 288. 

" Tbid., p. 288. 

38 Collectanea, IV, 49-51. 
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of heaven. This great and neble library ceased to exist when the fire of 1609 
practically destroyed the entire building.” 

The present library of the Oxford friars contains about 200 manuscripts, 
but a large proportion of them have come since the Reformation. One of 
the great treasures now in the library is a-contemporary copy of Magna Carta, 
the great document: of English liberties.” For a complete and detailed list 
of books once owned by the friars and now in the British Museum and Bod- 
leian library, see: Cotton, Grey Friars in Canterbury, pp. 32-33; consult also: 
Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, pp. 232-235. for a similar list of books 
once in the possession of the London friars. 


Franciscan Libraries in the Scandinavian Countries 


The friars-had established themselves in the Scandinavian countries at a 
very early date. Already in the year 1223 we find them at Flensburg. We 
know that many books were copied at home, especially in the monasteries. 
One of the most industrious scribes was a Franciscan friar, Johannes Pashae. 
In the year 1297 he finished a two-volume Bible after 18 months of labor; 
two years later he finished another Bible in 5 volumes. He likewise copied 
many other books for the monasteries of his order in Roskilde, Copenhagen 
and Lund.* The friars, wherever they settled, always were considered as great 
educators and book lovers. Their schools at Aalborg and Lundwere were 
famous and their libraries could not have been unimportant. Small donations 
are recorded to the monasteries at Roskilde, Svendborg, Lund, Ystad and 
Ribe.®> When the Franciscan monastery of Lund was wrecked during the 
Reformation, some of its books were brought to Copenhagen, and others were 
incorporated into the library of Lund Cathedral. 

Books from Helsinger and other Franciscan monasteries were destroyed in 
the Copenhagen fire of 1728.% Little remains today: 23 manuscripts and 4 
incunabula from the Franciscan monastery of Stoékholm, a few works from 
the monastery of Flensborg, 1 manuscript each from the monasteries of Ystad, 
Malmo, and Helsingor, and a printed book from Linkoping.” Furthermore, 
manuscripts C:250, C:614, and ©:647 in the University of Upsala contain 
notes which indicate that they once were in the possession of Franciscans 
or Dominicans. Similar notes are found in printed books now in the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen and in the Universities of Copenhagen and Lund.* The 
extant books from the Franciscan monastery of Stockholm form the second 
largest collection of its kind -in Scandinavia, according to Oollijn’s study. 
Numerous learned men were connected with this house, many of whom studied 
at foreign universities, The house had been founded in 1270, but early ref- 
erences to the library are few, and the Diarium® mentions only a. few dona- 
tions. Towards the 15th century, information about the library becomes more 
defined, and most of. our knowledge about it is gleaned from notes which 
Kanutus Johannis® made in books that were repaired. Seventeen of the manu- 
scripts and all 4 of the surviving incunabula passed through his hands. The 
bindings of these manuscripts form an interesting chapter in the history 
of Swedish bookbinding. The stamps used are similar to those of Lubeck 
printers." Fourteen of the books contain a large painted ex libris, the emblem 
of the monastery in black or white in a shield of blue, from which extends 


* Jones, F., ‘‘Spoils from the English Monastic: Libraries,’’ Cath. World, 
November, 1929, p. 222. 
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on each side a vine of strawberries with green leaves and white-dotted red 
berries." The manuscripts date from the 12th to the 15th century, the 
majority being of the 14th and 15th." More than a third are of French 
origin, a few of German, several of English, and about a half-dozen are by 
Swedish scribes. Theological and homilotic literature constitutes the bulk of 
the collection; Aristotle is the only classical author mentioned. There are also 
small tracts on astrology, medicine, and grammar, and one manuscript and 
part of two others are in the vernacular. The monastery was dissolved in 1527. 
In 1576 it became a Jesuit college, but the Jesuits were soon expelled. The 
tradition that they plundered the library before they left is probably untrue.* 
Books from other monasteries were added to the remnants of the Franciscan 
library, which, urider King Gustavus Adolphus in 1620 and 1621, became the 
foundation for the library of the University of Upsala.* 


Conventual Libraries in Scotland 


The Scottish Franciscans, following the example of their brethren in other 
countries, acquired at least a nucleus of a. library in each of their friaries. 
This is borne out by the fact that in the year 1331, a friar of Roxburgh, 
Adam Hamilton, obtained papal sanction to exchange the Franciscan for the 
Cistercian habit and thereafter entered the Abbey of Kelson. Tempted by 
his glowing accounts of the contents of the friaries at Roxburgh and Berwick, 
the monks urged him to despoil his former associates of all their ‘‘ bibles, 
chalices, ornaments, and other sacred books.’’ This ignoble feat was success- 
fully accomplished under the cover of night, with the help of two other apo- 
state friars—Thomas de Irwy and Adam of Adington. Although the Abby 
of Kelso was the most powerful monastery in the kingdom, the Franciscans, 
through their Cardinal Protector at Rome, immediately laid their demand for 
redress before His Holiness, John XXII, who directed a mandate” to the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, requiring him to procure the restitution of the stolen 
goods and to ‘‘correct the abbot of Kelso, his monks and the renegade 
friars.’’ 


76 Lindbak, J., op. cit., pp. 40-41, 181. 
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% Jorgensen, E., ‘‘Studier over danske miaaelalderlige Bogsanlinger,’’ Hist- 
prisk Tidskrift, R. 8, IV (1912-1913), pp. 51-53. 

® Scriptores rerum Suecicarwm, I, 67-82. 

*® Knut Jenson, one of the important churchmen in Sweden at the time. He 
is mentioned as a friar in the monastery (Franciscan) at Stockholm in 1467, 
He was a man of literary interests who had studied at Freifswald, Strassburg, 
and Upsala, and had been a teacher in Randers, Lund and Stockholm. 

"The Lubeck printers, Johann Snell and Bartholomaeus Ghotan, were in 
Stockholm at the time; it is possible that the first press was put up in the 
Franciscan monastery in Stockholm. Cf. Collijn, op. cit., plate opposite p. 101, 

% See reproduction, Collijn, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 

3 Thompson, op. cit., p. 491. 

“Tbid., p. 491, 

% Godel, V., Sveriges medeltidslitterattur (Stockholm, 1916), pp. 153-154. 

' * Thompson, op. cit., p. 491. 
* Bryce, William. M., Scottish Grey Friars, vol. 1, History, p. 27. 
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Observantine Libraries of Scotland 


Thanks to the Obituary Calendar of the Observantine Grey friary ut Aber- 
deen, which is now preserved in the library of the University of Aberdeen, 
and to Father John Hay’s Chronicle of the Observantine Province of Scotland, 
we have more. definite information about the Franciscan libraries. The 
Obituary Calendar was compiled and maintained in obedience to the statute 
passed by the Observantine General Chapter held at Barcelona in 1451 which 
says: 


Let a book of dead friars and special benefactors be kept, as has been 
the custom, and let there be inscribed in it the names of those who have 
built friaries in whole or in part, or have erected or provided for the 
erection of buildings for the friars, or have bountifully bestowed large 


alms upon them... .. Let mention be made of their benefactions in the 
chapter once in each year, and let special prayers be offered for their 
souls.* 


The first notable collection of books was bequeathed to the friary by a ter- 
tiary, William Ogilvy, Chancellor of Brechin, who left many books to the 
friary library at his death in 1480, and this gift was supplemented 15 years 
later by James Lindsay, Archdean of Aberdeen, who added 70 volumes and a 
large chest.® 

In the year 1501, the friars at Sterling were studiously preparing for a 
convent library. Payments of 63 shillings for 48 skins of Flanders parch- 
ment, and of 8 shillings and 6 pence for 12 native skins, indicate that 
in that time, the friars were contemplating on establishing a fine collection 
of books. The task of providing this valued adjunct was almost entirely 
entrusted by their patron to the monks of Culross and Cambuskenneth, the 
leading calligraphists of their time. Im the eourse of the year, these -schools 
of writing received 50 pounds from the Treasurer for books which they sent 
to the Franciscans of Sterling, and during the following year they reeeived 
payments amounting to 27 pounds, 6 shillings, 8 pence for other books, in 
addition to 4 pounds, 12 shillings, for 4 ‘‘mesbukis,’’ 30 shillings for ‘‘ane 
buk callit the Sermones,’’ and 9 shillings for one entitled the ‘‘Mamitretis.’’ 
Thus, early in their history the friars were in the possession of an important 
library.” 

According to Professor Stuart, the volumes of manuscripts described by 
P. J. Anderson, Librarian of Aberdeen, were once the property of the Obser- 
vanes of Aberdeen.“ These manuscripts are now in the University of 
Aberdeen. 


Franciscan Libraries in Italy 


The history of the Franciscan libraries in Italy is intimately connected wit 
the illustrious family of Malatesta. To Carlo Malatesta (1386-1429), belongs 
the credit. of sharing with Petrarch, Nicolo Nicoli, and Cosimo dei Medici, 
the idea of establishing a public library, but unfortunately, he was unable 
to carry out this design. When he was bequeathed a collection of books by 
a certain canon of the cathedral and a teacher of grammar named Sampoerino, 
Carlo proposed thay they be placed where they could be used by ‘‘poor and 


* Bryce, op. cit., vol. 2, Documents, p. 283. 

* Obituary Calendar of the Observantine Grey friary at Aberdeen. 

* Exch, Rolls, 16th August, 1501. 

“ arch. Seot., II, 466. Cfr. Bryce, Scottish Franciscans, vol. 2. Documents, 


pp. 237-244 for a complete and detailed catalog of manuscripts which i 
thé Aberdeen friary. 8 P ch were in 
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other students.’’* But his death soon followed and it remained for his 
nephew, Sigismond (1417-1468), the most famous of the Malatesta family, to 
found the first library in Rimini. Just when this collection was established 
in the Convent of San Francesco is unknown, and the facts concerning its 
later history are very meagre. We do know, however, that in 1478 Roberto 
Valturio, a friend of Sigismond, and, like him, a collector of manuscripts, 
bequeathed his books to San Francesco, on condition that the library be open 
to laymen and that the codices be moved from the damp floor to more suit- 
able quarters.* That this stipulation was carried out is clear from an inscrip- 
tion still in situ regarding the removal in 1490. 

Sigismond, who was a scholar, was interested in both Greek and Latin 
classics and increased the library with his own rich collection; but, unfor- 
tunately, we have no inventory or any information concerning its fate. 
Probably some of the Rimini books were destroyed in 1527, during the revolt 
of the citizens, and a few more were salvaged and taken to the Vatican by 
Clement VII, where they still remain.* 

It is also recorded that early in the 17th century there was in the city a 
library of 400 volumes, mostly manuscripts. That they have since completely 
disappeared, the historian Villani ascribed to the ignorance and carelessness 
of their custodians.* ; : 

In contrast to the unhappy fate of the Malatesta library at Rimini is the 
excellent state of preservation in which we find the library of the same family 
at Cesena. Nowhere in Italy can one observe today a communal library which 
has preserved practically intact its 15th century appearance. Founded in 1452 
by Domenico Malatesta Novallo, a brother of Sigismond, this collection also 
was left to the Franciscans. There are extant two interesting documents which 
throw light upon the history of the Cesena library. The first is a bull of. 
Pope Nicholas V, dated May, 1450, approving the building which Novallo was 
contemplating.*® Malatesta’s will, drawn 14 years later, informs us that, 
besides founding the library and bequeathing it to the Convent of San Fran- 
cesco, the donor provided a fund for its maintenance.” 

Although the edifice itself still bears evidence of careful preservation, there 
is no doubt that the character of its contents has changed. Most of the books 
today are ecclesiastical, and many of the classical treasures have vanished. 
A conspicuous exception to this is the beautiful Etymologies of Isidore, which 
is said to date from the 8th century. Only 13 Greek codices survive; Novello’s 
ship, which was bringing him a rich store of Greek manuscripts from the 
Orient, was lost at sea.* 

In the 14th century, the Franciscan library at Assisi was the third greatest 
library in the world—only the Sorbonne and the Pontifical library at Avignon 
excelled it. 

This library had a magnificent catalog and had the greatest collection of 
books pertaining to the history of the Order.” 


“Tonini, C., La coltura letteraria e scientifica in Rimini dal secolo XIV 
al primordi del XIX. Rimini, 1884, II, 20. 

* Tbtd.,-I,-117. 

“ Yriarte, C., Un condottiere au XV siecle (Paris, 1882), p. 62. 

* Tonini, op. cit., II, 31. 

“Muccioli., Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Malatestianiae Caesenatis 
bibliothecae (Cesena, 1780), p. 13. 

47 Mucioli, op. cit., p. 12. 

Martin, A., Les manuscripts grecs de la bibliotheque Malatestiana a 
Cesena; Melanges d’archeologie et d’historie, II, 1892, p. 227. é 

* Holzapfel, Herberto, O.F.M., Manuale historiae Ordinis Fratrum Minorwm 


(Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1909), pp. 242-243. 
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There was likewise a famous Conventual library in Florence named La 
Bibliotheca di Santa Croce, which, next to the Bibliotheca Laurentiana, was 
consulted the most. In May, 1944, appropriate measures were taken to revive 
this great and noble library of the past.” 

The celebrated friar, Luke Wadding, compiler of the monumental work, 
Annales Minoruwm, not only founded the college of St. Isidore in Rome, but 
also filled this Franciscan college and its Archives with valuable books and 
the most precious manuscripts." And even today, after many confiscations and 
occupations, both the Library and the Archives possess much of its greatness.” 


Franciscan Libraries in Germany 


The great German libraries suffered a cruel fate during the last World War 
and as a consequence they must be catalogued with the libraries of the past. 
According to Fr. Sebastian Weber, O.F.M.Cony., some of these libraries suf- 
fered terrific bombing and were practically destroyed. It will be some time 
before we can determine how many volumes were actually saved from destruc- 
tion. 

The most important library of the Friar Minors of the Saxon Province was 
the one located at Dorsten, numbering about 25,000 volumes including more 
than 100 incunabula and a few unimportant manuscripts and 1 manuscript 
of an old German poem ‘‘Parzival.’’ In addition, the monastic library at 
Dorsten had a study library of about 8,000 volumes, chiefly philosophy, and 
theology, as well as Oriental languages. Other noted libraries were at Pader- 
born with 27,808 volumes, among them 5 manuscripts and 94 incunabula; 
Dusseldorf with 24,000 volumes; Warendorf, 15,030; Wiedenbruecken, 15,000; 
Werl, 11,500; Muenster, 11,000, among them a‘few manuscripts and incuna- 
bula. In Bonn are two libraries: convent library with 6,000 and the office 
of the Franziskaniche Studien attached to this convent treasured a large 
library of rare Franscinana according to the information of friar Ferdinand 
Dolle, O.F,M, The number of volumes, however, was not revealed. Each 
library of this province had a specialized collection. Dorsten specialized in 
Philosophy; Paderborn in history of art, sermon literature and books on social 
questions; Wiedenbrueck in history of missions; and Bonn in history of the 
Franciscan Order.™ 

The Thuringian province possessed a large and well-ordered library on the 
Frauenberg near Fulda. The old library of the Conventuals. from 1237-1550 
is completely destroyed and not a single item is saved, as far as is known. 


° Miscellanea Franciscana, v. 44, 1944, p. 216. 


Cleary, Gregory, O.F.M., Father Luke Wadding and St. Isidore’s College 
... (Roma, Tipografia del Senato del dott., G. Bardi, 1925), p. 216. 


See Gilbert, Hist. MSS., Com. 4th Report, part I (London, 1874) pp. 
599-613; B. de Monfaucon, Bibliotheca Bibliothecarwm MSS. (Paris, 1739), I, 
pp. 159-170; Migne, Dictionnaire des MSS. (Paris, 1853), II, pp. 1283-1304. 
Many of the manuscripts catalogued by Monfaucon have disappeared and so 
also many others of still greater importance. But while the whole body of 
the General Archives of the Order in Rome perished in the Revolution of 
1798-99, a wonderfully large and important portion of Wadding’s Collection 
has survived, provided World War II did not destroy them. Cfr. Lemmens, 
Acta 8. Congr. de Prop. Fide pro Terra Sancta, pars 1; Quaracchi, p. 181; 
Arch. Franc. Historicum, 1924. 


** Loeffler, Klemens, Deutsche Klosterbibliotheken (2nd ed., Bonn & Leipzic, 
1922), p. 263. 


“ Tbid., p. 264. 
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When the Observants settled there in 1620, they began to build up a library. 
The Prince-Abbot of Fulda and other friends donated a stock of books which 
in 1718 had increased to 1462 volumes and by 1780 to 1660. Among these 
were fine collections of books’ in Arabic, two printed copies of the ‘‘Koran’’ 
and one volume of the Gospel of St. Matthew, likewise printed, and 108 Arabic 
manuscripts. Most of these Arabic works were later bought up by the Bene- 
dictines of St. Boniface in Munich. In 1875, when the friars were expelled, 
they were forced to sell a large number of rare books but retained 138 incuna- 
bula. The books, together with others, were kept in custody by friends until 
they returned in 1887. By 1922, with new acquisitions, the library numbered 
as many as 30,000 volumes. The same province had a library at Saalmuenster 
with 6,000 volumes. Among them were 7 manuscripts, 52. incunabula, and 
about 200 works of the 16th century. The other library was at Gorheim with 
25,000 volumes, among them 7 manuscripts of the middle ages, 67 incunabula, 
and 20 modern manuscripts.© i 

The Silesian Province had its largest library at Karlowitz with 40,000 vol- 
umes—the Bavarian province at St. Anne, Munich, 40,000 volumes, among 
them a few valuable manuscripts and incunabula. 


Capuchins 


The Capuchins of the Rhenish-Westphalian province possess in Muenster in 
Westphalia a library of 30,000 volumes among them about 100 incunabula— 
provided they were not destroyed by the bombings during the last war. Good- 
sized libraries with smaller number of volumes are to be found in the Capu- 
chin monasteries of Werne, Mainz, Dieburg, Ehrenbreistein, Kleve, Krefeld, 
Klemensworth near Soegel, Sterkrade and St. Gangolf near Mettlach. In 1868 
the 13 monasteries of the Bavarian province possessed a total of 63,555 vol- 
umes and the 7 hospices an additional number of 20,510 volumes—a sum total 
of 172,865 volumes. Four newly-established convents had an aggregate of 
17,300 volumes and with the accessions in the 20 older-monasteries and hos- 
pices the Bavarian Province possessed in 1902 a grand total of 193,000 vol- 
umes. Besides these monastic libraries they had the custody of three other 
libraries. The monastery of Burghausen had also the custody of some valu- 
able works which were loaned by the city magistrate. 

The 28 monasteries and hospices of the Capuchin province of North Tirol 
counted in 1907 a total of 165,005 volumes including 400 incunabula. 


Conventuals 
_The greatest library in Germany was the library of the Conventuals at 
Wuerzburg. It had not the largest number of books but the greatest number 
of precious manuscripts—150 written prior to 1500 and 150 between 1500- 
1800. Besides, it treasured 300 incunabula.” This magnificent collection was 
totally destroyed, for according to Fr. Sebasttan Weber, O.F.M.Conv., Wuerz- 
burg underwent terrific bombing of 20 minutes duration on April 23, 1945, 


Polish Libraries 


According to Kantak® the Conventuals have the greatest libraries in the 
houses of study as well as in some prominent convents. The most noted 
libraries in the houses of studies were located in Posen, Wilno, Zamose, and 


5 Tbid., pp. 260-263. 

5 Tbid., p. 263. 

57 Loefiller, op. cit., p. 263. 

8 Kantak, E., Franciszkanie Polscy, 1237-1795, 2 v., Karakow, 1937. 
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Lwow. As for the convent libraries, the more important ones were at Przemyal, 
Grodno, Stawiska, Warsaw and Pinsk. The libraries at Posen, Warsaw, Wilno, 
Pinsk were lost or destroyed during the partitions of Poland which took place 
late in the 18th century. Some of these were destroyed by fire in the year 
1721, Cracow in 1850, when the whole city was practically destroyed by fire. 

The archives at Lwow contained some important documents concerning the 
Polish Franciscans. There is some slim hope that these valuable records were 
salvaged before the Russians came and occupied Poland during this last war. 
Among the more important documents were the following: Visitatio totius 
Provinciae Majoris ané Minoris Poloniae, Magni Ducatus Lithuaniae, Rus 
siae, incepta per Joannem Donatum Caputum a Cupertino, 1596-8.. He was 
the ‘‘Visitator Provinciae’’ sent by Rome and his ‘‘Relatio’’ contained 
interesting remarks about the province and its customs in Poland during the 
Reformation. The other ‘‘Relatio’’-is made by Malegowski in his Notiones 
praecipue de conventibus, 1679. There were also many privilegia, documenta, 
decreta ecclesiae S..Crucis collecta by Rey F. Schubert, 1788. In addition, 
the Archives contained: Acta Capitulorum, 1626 and 1658; Acta Provinciae, 
1636-9 and 1645-7; Acta Visitationis provinciae, 1717; and Atta Provincae 
Polonicae from 1748. 


MODERN FRANCISCAN LIBRARIES 


Desipertus Wawro, O.F.M.Conv. 


Franciscans have always been great lovers of books and eminent 
educators. Wherever they settled, they had, at least, a nucleus of 
a library in their schools, convents and friaries. Indeed, the friars 
may well be proud of the magnificent literary treasures that have 
been in their possession almost from the very beginning of the 
Order. The libraries of the Grey Friars in England, Scotland and 
Ireland were world-renowned. Not only did the Franciscans col- 
lect and preserve books, but they also efficiently organized and 
administered the libraries entrusted to their custody. 

Much has been written about the Seraphic libraries of the past 
and the important role that they have played by contributing to 
the educational, social, moral and spiritual welfare of medieval 
and modern Evrope. There are still many beautiful literary 
treasures in the national and state libraries of Europe—British 
Museum, Bodleian, Aberdeen and others—which prove, beyond 
any doubt, that they were once the property of the friars. 

But what about the modern Franciscan libraries? Are we still 
bibliophiles and great collectors of books? Have we preserved any 
of the literary riches of the past? It is the purpose of this paper 
to record the holdings of the libraries under the jurisdiction and 
care of the friars at the present time. 

The compiler fully realized the difficult ana enormous task that 
was entrusted to his care, and that, without the support of the 
Very Rev. Minister Provincials and especially the librarians who 
have labored tediously in assembling and collecting the statistical 
data, this project would never have been completed. To the Rev. 
Rectors of universities, colleges, schools and convents—to all who 
have, in any way, contributed to this survey—my sincere thanks 
and deep appreciation. 

The arrangement of the material is as follows: under each 
Province, I have listed the individual libraries, the number of 
volumes including incunabula, manuscripts, rare books, outstand- 
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ing collections, as well as the DROatess and development of each 
library. 

Only the libraries of United States, Canada and Mexico are 
represented here and the figures submitted to me present an au- 
thoritative picture of each Franciscan library, in so far, as it was 
presented to me by competent librarians and custodians. 

I wish, in conclusion, to submit my findings relative to the 
libraries as based on the official reports received: United States 
has 848,031 volumes, including 417 incunabula and 173 manu- 
scripts; Canada possesses 333,405 volumes, including 103 incuna- 
bula and 5 manuscripts; Mexican libraries have 25,020 volumes 
including 4 manuscripts. 

It is hoped that this humble endeavor will prove to be a source 
of information to others for continued research in this vital and 
important topic which should be of interest to every Franciscan 
friar. 


I. Capuchins 


Province of St. Joseph—Detroit, Mich. 


1. Seminary of Mary Immaculate—Glenclyffe, Garrison, N.Y.—20,000 vol- 
umes, including 5 incunabula and 2 rare manuscripts. The seminary 
library was founded in 1932 with an initial 5,000 volumes. Fifteen years 
later, the collection grew to 20,000—its rapid growth due to a liberal 
appropriation of $600.00 per year plus outstanding gifts. 

Rare books: 
*) Bonaventure, Saint. Commentaria on the ‘‘Books of Sentences.’’ 3v. 
Bamberg, 1494. 


b) Psalterium beati Brunonis episcopi herbipolensis. Anthony Koberger, 
1497. 

c) Angelus of Clavasio, Blessed. Summa Angelica. Venice, Paganinus, 
1499. 


d) A bound vellum manuscript of about 10 leaves, containing various 
papal documents referring to the Franciscan Order, 1517. 

e) Regula et Vita Minorum Fratrum, cum abbreviatione statutorum papa- 
lium quam generalium, ete. S. Bonaventura Vita et Miracula Beati 
Francisci, accedit Bulla Papae Alexandri de stigmatibus Beati Fran- 
cisci, saeculo XV. 

‘This rare item is a manuscript on vellum, beautifully written in a 
most distinct Gothic character on 170 leaves, 4to, with numerous deco- 
rated capitals. The ‘‘Vita’’ is ornamented with two painted borders. 

2. Holy Cross Monastery—Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin—27,415 volumes, including 

1 incunabula and 1 manuscript. In 1868, the first Capuchin monastery 

and the library adjoining it, were completely destroyed by fire. The fol- 

lowing year the friary was rebuilt, and a section of the building was 
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reserved for the library. An accession list was started in 1870 with a 

catalog of author and titles. In 1926, the library was reorganized and 

brought into closer harmony with the Dewey Decimal system by a pro- 

fessionally trained librarian. The books are now fully catalogued accord- 

ing to author, title, subject, with a complete shelf-list file. A good number 

of the books date from the 16th century, including about 600 volumes of 

Franciscana and a few first editions. 

Rare books: , 

a) Caracciolus, Robertus. Sermones de laudibus sanctorum. Venice, 1490. 
4to., 2 coll., gothic letters. 

b) One manuscript dating from 1693: Ainhart, Jon Michael. Flos campi 
seu concionum moralium cursus, annus I. 

c) Two curious items of interest: a small scroll containing the entire 
Scriptures in Hebrew; Alexander Pope’s ‘‘ Pastoral Poems,’’ printed 
in parallel texts of English and Latin, Naples, 1767. 

School library—Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin—11,000 volumes. 

St. Anthony Monastery—Marathon, Wisconsin—29,000 volumes, including 

3 incunabula. The library has a well-rounded collection especially strong 

in Ascetica, Canon Law and Church History. The Franciscana is excel- 

lent—the only work still missing is: ‘‘Bullarium Franciscanum.’’ There 

is also a very good periodical collection. The Dewey system is used with 

extensive expansion in the 200 class. The Franciscan section is classified 

according to the Dewey system with slight modification. Detailed plans 

are being drawn up for a special library building to house the books now 

in the monastery. 

Rare books: 

a) German Bible. Koberger, 1483. 

b) Bonaventure, Saint. Commentary on the Sentences. 2y. 

Special Collections: 

Migne. Patrologia Latina & Graeco-Latina. 6yv. .(complete) 

Mansi. Sacrorum Conciliorum. (complete) 

Bollandists. Acta Sanctorum. (complete and up-to-date) 

Magnum Bullarium Romanum. (continuatio ejusdem complete) 

St. Feliz Friary—Huntington, Indiana—9,525 volumes. 

Special Collections: 

Augustinus, Sanctus. Opera omnia. 12v. Venice, 1833-1862. 

Bonaventura, Sanctus. Opera omnia. Paris, Peltier. 

Annales Minorum, 

Bullarium Capuccinorum. 10v. (The first volume dates from 1740.) 

Migne. Theologiae Cursus Completus. 27v. 

St. Joseph Friary—Appleton, Wis.—5,000 volumes. 

St. Francis Friary—Milwaukee, Wis.—15,000 volumes. 

St. Elizabeth Friary—Milwaukee, Wis.—5,000 volumes. 

St. Benedict Friary—Milwaukee, Wis.—3,000 volumes. 

St. Michael Friary—Brooklyn, N.Y.—8,000 volumes. 

St. Fidelis Friary—New York—10,000 volumes. 

Mater Dolorosa Friary—New York—6,000 volumes. 

Our Lady of Angels Friary—New York—5,000 volumes. 

Sacred Heart Friary—Yonkers, N.Y.—5,000 volumes. 
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Province of St. Augustine—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Mary Monastery—Herman, Pa.—11,685 volumes. Founded in 1877 
when the Capuchin Fathers established their Seraphic Seminary here. 
There are a few books dating from the 16th century; the periodical col- 
lection is excellent, with 1466 bound volumes. 


Rare books: 
a) Corpus Juris Canonici Emendatum et Notis illustratum Gregorii XIIT; 
jussu editum ... Indicibus Titulorum et Canonum”.. . . et Appendice 


Pauli Lancelloti. Itemque Liber VII, Decretalium, 1696. (Bound in 
boards and pig-leather, with brass clasps and index tabs. 

b) Mantonii Mureti. Epistolae, Hymni Sacri, et Poemata. Omnia. Editio 

ultima. Coloniae Agrippinae, Apud Antonium Hierat, sub Monocerote, 

1606. 

Joannis Bonae. Opera omnia. Coloniae, Sumptibus Hermanni Demen, 

1683. 

d) Theophili Raynaudi, S.J. Breviarium Christianae Chronologiae. Oeni- 
ponte, Typis et Sumptibus Michaelis Wagneri, 1661. 

e) Hugo, Cardinalis. Editio Prima. Venetiis, ex typ. Balleoniana, 1770. 
(folio) 

Rare binding: 

a) Norroena. Anglo-Saxon Classics. Imperial edition. 15v. London, Nor- 
roena Society, 1907. (Bound in genuine leather and tooled.) 

St. Joseph Monastery—Hays, Kans.—4,500 volumes. 

St. Joseph College and Military Academy—Hays, Kans.—20,000 volumes. 

Capuchin College—Washington, D.C.—16,000 volumes. 

St. Fidelis Monastery—Victoria, Kans.—9,000 volumes. 

Rare books: 

a) Firmamentum trium ordinum beatissimi Patris Nostri Francisci, 1512. 

b) Speculum fratrum minorum, 1528. (Very rare edition not mentioned 
by Sbaralea.) 
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Province of St. Louis—Montreal, Canada 


Reparation Convent—Montreal, Canada (House of Studies)—29,000 
volumes. 


The library, founded in 1922, has very many books dating from the 
16th-18th century including many special collections and valuable Fran- 
ciscana. In addition, the periodical collection is excellent—about 200 
titles in the following languages: French, Portuguese, Spanish, Maltese, 
Flemish and Latin. 

Special Collections: 

Elisee Reclus. Nouvelle Geographie Universelle. 18v. 
Bibliotheca Canonica Juridica Moralis Theologica. 9v. 
Schmalzgrueber, S.J. Jus ecclessiasticum universum., 12v. 
Wadding, Lucas. Annales Minorum. 27v. 

Semaines Sociales. (Canada) 

Encyclopedie de la Predication Contemporaine. 31v. 
Migne. Patrologiae Cursus Completus. (Series Latina) 
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Bona, Joannes Cardinalis. De Divina Psalmodia, rerum liturgicarum libri 
duo. Opera spiritualia, 1678. 

Bernardinus Senensis, Sanctus. Opera omnia, 1745. 

Periodical collection: (complete and up-to-date) 


Antonianum Rapport de L’Archivistae de la 
Collectanea Francescana Province de Quebec 
Etudes Franciscaines Archivum Franciscanum 
Le Revue biblique Historicum 
Le Bulletin des Recherches L’Ami du Clerge 
Historiques Le Naturaliste Canadien 
Biblica 


Convent of Ottawa—13,000 volumes, including many from the 16th and 

17th centuries. 

Seraphic College—Ottawa, Canada—5,000 volumes. 

Convent De Ristigouche—8,500 volumes, including a few from the 16th- 

18th century. 

Rare books: 

a) Albertus Magnus, Sanctus. De Sacramento Eucharistiae, 1519. 

Special Collections: 

OEuvres de 8. Jean Chrysostome. 21v. 

OEuvres de S. Augustin. 17v. 

OEuvres de 8S. Bernard. 8v. 

Tous les orateurs de Notre-Dame de Paris 

Convent of Quebec—16,000 volumes, including 1 incunabula. 

Rare books: ‘ 

a) Nicolas de Lyra. Incipit postilla super Matt. Fratris Nicolai de Lyra. 
Venice, 1489. 

Convent de Cacouna—2,500 volumes. 


Special Collections: 


Laurentius de Brindesi, Sanctus. Massilon. Complete. 

Opera omnia. Bourdaloue. Complete. 
Bonaventura, Sanctus. Opera Bossuet. Complete. 

omnia. Alexander de Hales. Summa 
Louis de Grenade. Complete. Theologica. 
Chrysostomus, Sanctus. Complete. Thomas, Sanctus. Summa 
Francis de Sales, Sanctus. Theologica. 
Complete. Migne. Collection. 


Fenelon. Complete. 
Hospice du lac Bouchette—8,800 volumes. 
Convent de Bathurst, N.B.—800 volumes. 


II. Order of Friars Minor 
Province of the Holy Name—New York, (N.Y. 


Holy Name College—Washington, D.C.—14,973 volumes, including 129 
incunabula, maps, etc., and 105 Medieval Manuscripts. The reader is 
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referred to Ricci, ‘‘Census of Medieval Manuscripts,’’ v. 1, for evaluation 
of the rare MSS. in the library. The library was gathered for the most 
part through the efforts of Very Rev. Mathias Faust, Procurator General, 
while Minister Provincial of the Province. The late Minister General, 
Valentine Schaff, also contributed greatly to the treasures found in the 
library. The books serve as a research library for students of Francis- 
cana, Medieval and Theological studies. The collection is arranged accord- 
ing to the Dewey system and fully catalogued. The library is especially 
rich in Franciscana, Missiology, rare bindings, Medieval literature, theo- 
logy and philosophy. 

Special Collections: 

a) Woywood. Collection. Canon Law and affiliated sciences. 

b) Robinson, Paschal. Collection. Medieval history and its cognates. 


2. St. Bonaventure College Library—St. Bonaventure, N.Y.—83,592 volumes, 
including 152 incunabula, 50 manuscripts, and about 1,300 rare books and 
rare editions. There are about 1,200 files of periodicals, some complete, 
others incomplete. Approximately 100 Franciscan periodical files are 
being assembled. Library also possesses a collection of archival material 
on the history of the Catholic Church (Franciscan Friars) in Western 
New York State. Work is under way for an annual bibliography of Fran- 
ciscana, books and periodical articles appearing in various magazines— 
American and foreign. This material to be published from time to time 
in the ‘‘ Franciscan Studies.’’ In addition, a fine collection of works of 
art (circa 80 masterpieces). There are also a number of radio recordings 
of important events and speeches which may be the beginning of a 
“Library of Living History.’’ 

The library is arranged according to the Dewey Decimal System and 
fully catalogued according to author, title and subject. There is also a 
complete shelf list file. 


Special Collections: 

Franciscan Theology and philosophy—12,000 volumes. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—900 volumes. 

Selective Depository of Government Documents—1,500 volumes. 

Microfilm books—3,000 volumes. (Includes best collection of Ockham edi- 

tions in America.) 

Special and growing collection of Franciscana including history, hagio- 

graphy, missiology, theology and philosophy for Franciscan Institute. 

3. St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary—Callicoon, N.Y.—10,000 volumes. 


4. Siena College—Loudonville, N.Y.—20,000 volumes. Library is arranged 
according to the Dewey system and fully catalogued according to author, 
title, and subject. 


Commissariat of the Holy Land—Washington, D.C.—22 000 volumes, including 
20 incunabula and 2 manuscripts. Library arranged according to Dewey 
system and catalogued according to author, title and subject. Has also a 
complete shelf list file. 


Commissariat of the Holy Cross (Slovene Fathers)—7,500 volumes. Work is 
now under way to classify and catalog the books in the soled The library 
is especially rich in Slovenie literature. 
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Province of the Immaculate Conception (Italian) —New York, N.Y. 
St. Francis Seraphic Seminary—4,000 volumes. 

Immaculate Conception Novitiate—Troy, N.Y.—1,000 volumes. 

St. Anthony Seminary—Catskill, N.Y.—7,000 volumes. 

Mt. Alvarnia Seminary—Wappingers, N.Y.—5,000 volumes. 


Province of Santa Barbara—Oakland, Calif. 
Old Mission San Luis Rey—Philosophy House—Santa Barbara, Calif. 

No record is extant of the contents of the library when the Spanish 
missionaries were still here. As a result of the ‘‘Secularization’’ all was 
lost. Certain mission records were recovered and are wow at Santa Bar- 
bara. In 1894, when restoration work was undertaken by the friars of 
the Mexican province, provision was made for a library. When these 
Mexican friars withdrew about 1920, they entrusted the library to the 
Fathers here who succeeded them. Almost all the ancient, rare and valu- 
able books now in the Mission are a heritage from the Mexican friars. 
There are now about 4,000 volumes in the library. 


Rare books: 

Maistrius. Philosophia. Cornejo. Chronica Seraphica, 

Ferrari. Scotus, v.1-8, 1682-1737. 

Tatreti. Commentaria in Bullarium Romanum, v.1-29. Rome, 
Philosophiam. 1739-1760. 

Reiffenstuel. Theologia Moralis, Revista Franeiscana (Barcelona) 
1722. v.1-17. 


Fernando Alvarez. La Virgen del El Eco Franciscano (Santiago). 
Tepeyac. 

St. Anthony Seminary—Santa Barbara, Calif.—ti,000 volumes. 

Rare books: 

Cajetan, Cardinal. Commentary on the Four Gospels, 1557. 

Fidele, Benedetto, O.F.M. Sermons. Venice, 1641, 

Toletus, Francis. Instructio sacerdotum. Venice, 1644. 

Mary of Agreda. City of God (in Spanish). Madrid, 1670. 

Martin de Torrecilla. Summa de Todas las materias morales. Madrid, 
1696. 

Rodriquez. Spiritual Exercises, 1767. 

Spanish Bible, 1815. 

Old Mission House—Santa Barbara, Calif—28,00 volumes; 1,200 of these. 

books originally belonged to the old Spanish padres. 

Old Mission Clerics Library—Santa Barbara, Calif.—4,850 volumes, This 

is perhaps the best catalogued one in the province. Although not extensive 

in content, it nevertheless is a well-organized library. It is now completely 

arranged and catalogued according to author, title and subject. 

Special Collections: 

Augustinus, Sanctus. Opera omnia, 1674-1700. 

Ambrosius, Sanctus. Opera omnia, 1686. 

Basilius, Sanctus. Opera omnia, 1721. 

The last library of the province is private in nature. Fr. Bonaventure 

Oblasser, a veteran missionary among the Papago and Pima Indians of 
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Arizona, has a special collection of about 1,000 books devoted exclusively 
to the ethnology and history of these Indians. It contains many rare and 
valuable books, and is generally regarded as the best collection of its 
kind in the West. 


Province of the Sacred Heart—St. Louis, Mo. 


Quincy College—Quincy, Ill.—26,800 volumes. The library is arranged 
according to the Dewey System and fully catalogued according to author, 
title and subject, with a complete shelf list file. 


. Our Lady of Angels Seminary—Cleveland, Ohio—11,000 volumes. 


Rare books: 

a) Quaestiones Quattuor scripti Oxoniensis. super Sententias. 3v. 1580. 

b), Suarez. Disputationes Metaphysicae. Mainz, 1605. 

c) Poncius, J. Integer Philosopiae Cursus ad mentem Scoti. Paris, 1648. 

d) Varesius, Carolus F. Promptuarium Scoticum. 2y. Venice, 1690. 

e) Mastrius, B. Disputationes Theologicae in primum librum Sententia- 
rum. Venice, 1698. 

f) Mastrius, B. Cursus Philosophicus. Venice, 1708. 


. Bibliotheca Fraborese—3,000 volumes. 


This library was founded in 1921 by Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., 
who, incidentally, is the present custodian. It is a private, non-circulating 
library dealing chiefly with Spanish-America, and in particular, with 
colonial and independent Mexico. This special collection might well be 
classified as: Hispano-American Franciscana. There are, in addition, some 
exceedingly rare items dealing chiefly with French Colonial Canada in 
general, and in particular, the Joliet-Marquette expedition. 

St. Joseph Friary—Cleveland, Ohio—10,000 volumes. 


Special Collections: 

Bonaventura, Sanctus. Opera omnia, 10v. 

Wadding, Annales Minorum, 26v. 

Alexander de Hales. Summa Theologica, 3v. 

Bellarmine, Saint. Opera omnia, 8v. 

Pastor. Geschichte der Paepste, 21v. 

Weiss. Weltschichte, 22v. 

Schriften der Kirchenvaeter, 77v. 

Knabenbauer. Cornely’s Scriptura Sacra, 45v. 

Wolter. Psallite sapienter, 5yv. 

Perrone. Works. 7v. 

Herder. Konversations Lexikon. 13v. 

Herder. Kirchen Lexicon. 13v. 

St. Francis Xavier—Petroskey, Mich.—11,000 volumes, especially strong 
in Polish history and literature. 

St. Joseph Friary—Bastrop, La.—350 volumes. 
Guardian Angels Friary—Chaska, Minn.—2,321 volumes. 
Corpus Christi Friary—Chicago, I1l.—4,000 volumes. 

St. Augustine Friary—Chicago, I11.—5,000 volumes. 

St. Peter Friary—Chicago, Il.—11,000 volumes. 

St. Bonaventure Friary—Columbus, Nebr.—2,370 volumes, 
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. Holy Cross Friary—Cross Village, Mich.—100 volumes. 

. Holy Trinity Friary—Dubuque, Iowa—2,500 volumes. 

- Holy Childhood Friary—Harbor Springs, Mich.—5,000 volumes. 
. St. George Friary—Hermann, Mo.—3,420 volumes. 

. St. Francis Retreat House—Hinsdale, I11—1,300 volumes. 

. St. Francis Friary—Humphrey, Neb.—2,600 volumes. 

. Sacred Heart Friary—Indianapolis, Ind.—2,500 volumes. 

. St. Roch Friary—Indianapolis, Ind.—440 volumes. 

. St. John the Baptist Friary—Jordan, Mich.—2,227 volumes. 

. St. Michael Friary—Keshena, Wis.—2,000 volumes. 

. St. Patrick Friary—Lincoln, Neb.—910 volumes. 

. St. Augustine Friary—Memphis, Tenn.—110 volumes. 

. St. Mary Friary—Memphis, Tenn.—3,000 volumes. 

. St. Christopher Friary—Midlothian, Il.—21 volumes. 

. St. Vincent de Paul Friary—Nashville, Tenn.—150 volumes. 

. Immaculate Conception Friary—Omaha, Neb.—685 volumes. 

. St. Francis Solanus Friary—Quincy, T11.—9,000 volumes. 

. St. Francis Solanus Friary—Reserve, Wis.—375 volumes. 

. St. James Friary—Riverton, Ill. 800 volumes. 

. St. Anthony Friary—St. Louis, Mo.—22,408 volumes, including 58 incuna- 


bula and 3,200 old and rare books. 


. Sacred Heart Friary—St. Paul, Minn.—3,784 volumes. 


San Jose Friary—San Antonio, Texas—1,850 volumes. 


. St. Boniface Friary—Sioux City, lowa—2,200 volumes. 

. St. Joseph Friary—San Antonio, Texas—190 volumes. 

. St. Francis Xaxier Friary—Superior, Wis.—2,900 volumes. 

. St. Joseph Major Seminary—Teutopolis, I11.—15,000 volumes. 


St. Francis Friary—Teutopolis, Il.—7,500 volumes. 

Sacred Heart Friary—Washington, D.C.—700 volumes. 

St. Mary Friary—Waterloo, Iowa—830 volumes. 

St. Joseph Minor Seminary—Westmont, Ill.—18,000 volumes. 


. St. Agnes Friary—Ashland, Ky.—3,600 volumes. 
. Holy Name Friary—Bayfield—1,722 volumes. 


Koch, Mo.—675 volumes. 


. St. Mary’s Friary—Madison, U1.—400 volumes. 
. Little Flower Friary—Monroe, La.—170-volumes. 
. St. Roch Friary—Oak Forest, I1].—1,960 volumes. 


St. Francis Friary—Petroskey, Mich.—4,000 volumes. 


. St. John Friary—Joliet,I11.—3,000 volumes. 

. St. Joseph Friary—Omaha, Neb.—1,725 volumes. 

. St. Bernard Friary—St. Bernard, Neb.—2,250 volumes. 
. St. Francis Friary—Washington—3,415 volumes, 


West Monroe, La.—450 volumes. 


. St. Stanislaus Friary—Cleveland, Ohio—2,380 volumes. 


Province of the Assumption of the B.M.V.—Pulaski, Wis. 


In 1940, the Provincial Chapter appointed Father Bilinski to the important 
post of Provincial Librarian—the only Franciscan librarian to enjoy this 
official status. It is his duty to coordinate all the libraries and draw up plans 
for a unified and centralized system. The Dewey system is in operation in 
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all the libraries with a modified system for the 200 class and a special scheme 
for Polish literature and history. 


Provincial Stock Library 


After a Provincial Librarian took over, all duplicates of books and maga- 
zines were to be sent to Pulaski, Wisconsin. As a result, space was created 
for the more useful books in the individual libraries. The surplus books were 
then distributed to libraries that did not contain those books. The collection 
of duplicate magazines from the various libraries was to serve as a source 
for missing issues in any of the libraries. 


A duplicated list is sent out periodically and any librarian may apply for 
issues of magazines to complete his collection. 


Centralized System 


Each of the libraries is taken care of by a local librarian. As far back as 
1930, provisions were being made for a union catalog. The libarians, cata- 
loging their books, drew up an additional author number for this purpose. 
All follow a uniform and systematic procedure as outlined in the manual and 
use the same special scheme for the 200 class as well as for Polish literature 
and history. In order to insure uniformity, the provincial librarian for the 
past few years had worked with each of the local librarians in bringing the 
catalog up-to-date. As for the books in the friaries, these will be catalogued 
by the provincial librarian and sent to the respective convents. 


Union Catalog 


This catalog contains the holdings of all libraries including the smaller 
friaries in the convents. The list contains only an author entry. It is expected 
that a printed or duplicated catalog will be drawn up from these author ecards 
and distributed to all members that they might know where any particular 
book may be found, and consequently an inter-library loan may be effected 
through the respective librarians. 


Naturally, different problems arise in each library. Since the unification, 
a few conferences were held, attended by the librarians and clerics who assist 
in the libraries. This affords an opportunity of acquainting the newly 
appointed librarian with his new duities, and thereby insuring better library 
service and administration. 


Libraries 

1, Assumption Monastery—5,000 volumes. The Provincial librarian has his 
headquarters here and serves as the local librarian as well. The collec- 
tion of books serves the missionary fathers and to a certain extent the 
editorial staff of the printery that is established here. The library is 
especially rich in Polish literature and history. 

2. Franciscan Theological Library—Green Bay, Wis.—6,500 books, especially 
strong in Canon Law and Homiletics. (Migne, ‘‘Series Latina.’’) 

3. Immaculate Conception of Lourdes Seminary—Cedar Lake, Mich.—4,500 
volumes. 

4, St. Francis College—Burlington, Wis.—9,500 volumes. 
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St. Bonaventure High School—Sturtevant, Wis.—8,000 volumes. 


Friary Libraries 
St. Joseph Friary—Sturtevant, Wis.—1,600 volumes. 
Stella Maris Retreat House—Cedar Lake, Ind.—3,000 volumes. 
St. Paschal Friary—Toledo, Ohio—1,500 volumes. 
St. Leonard—500 volumes. 
St. Bernardine—Grand Rapids, Mich.—1,300 volumes. 
St.. Anthony—900 volumes. 
Sacred Heart—500 volumes. 


Province of St. John the Baptist—Cincinnati, Ohio 


1. Holy Family Monastery—Oldenburg, Ind.—17,000 volumes, including 11 


incunabula and 6 manuscripts. The library is strong in Franciscana, 
theology and church history. 


. St. Francis Seminary — Mt. Healthy, Cincinnati, Ohio — 2,500 volumes. 


(Students’ library.) 

St. Francis Seminary (Fathers’ library.)—Mt. Healthy, Ohio—10,000 
volumes. 

Duns Scotus College—Detroit, Mich.—30,000 volumes including 15 incuna- 
bula and 1 manuscript. The library is especially strong in German 
literature and Franciscana. The collection is being now catalogued with 
17,000 volumes already completed. 

Rare books: 

The Catechism for the Curats . . . faithfully translated into English. 
London, Henry Hills, 1687. 

Roger Bacon High School—Cincinnati, Ohio—9,000 volumes including 1 
incunabula. 


. St. Francis Monastery—Cincinnati, Ohio—7,000 volumes. 


St. Anthony Monastery—Cincinnati, Ohio—3,500 volumes including 11 in- 
cunabula. 


III. Order of Friars Minor—Mexico 


Province of St. Peter and Paul-——Acambaro, Gto., Mexico 


San Antonio de Padua—2,523 volumes. 

Rare books: 

Bulario Indico de Tovar. 4v. Beautiful manuscripts which contain Bulls 
of Pope Alexander VI, Gregory XV, Innocent X, and Innocent XI. 
Bibliotheca de las Cruces—1,397 volumes. 

Special collections: 

a) Aristotle. Opera omnia. 

b) Homer. Complete works. 

ec) Cronica de Zacatecas por Arlegui. 


Province of the Holy Gospel—Coyoacan, Mexico 


St. Ferdinand Monastery. Contains about 8,000 volumes mostly from the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
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Rare books: 
a) Saonensi, Marco Vigerio. Decachordum Christianum, 1507. 
b) Bollandists. Acta Sanctorum. 

2. Roger Bacon College—El Paso, Texas—4,000 volumes. The principal col- 
lection is: Migne, ‘‘Patrologia Greca et Latina.’’ There are also good 
works about the early Franciscans in Mexico. 

3. St. John Monastery—Parroquia de Coyoacan. Has only a small library. 
The most noted book is ‘a 16th century copy of Biel, ‘‘In Sententias.’’ 

4. St. Luis Residence—Cuernavaca, Mor. A great number of books on the 
early history of Mexico and early Franciscans. 

5. St. Gabriel Monastery—Cholula, Pue.—10,000 volumes. Majority of the 
books date from 17th-19th century with a few from the sixteenth century. 
The most important volume is: Migne, ‘‘Patrologia Greca et Latina.’’ 

6. St. Joseph Monastery—Orizaba, Ver. Only a few books but among them 
a complete collection of the famous review: ‘‘Civilta Catolica.’’ 


Province of St. Joseph—Montreal, Canada 


Name Foundation F Volumes Progress 

Christ-Rot (Chateauguay) .... nttees 1930 4,600 
Sainte-Anne (Malisset) ............ 1921 500 
Saint-Joseph (Montreal) ........... 1890 62,000 180,000 
Resurrection (Montreal) ............ 1915 30,000 19,500 
Studium de la Resurrection 

(QUO REEND):  Gemonodocouscoobcnc 1921 5,782 5,782 
Sainte-Bonaventure (Montreal) ..... 1940 9,546 20,000 
Sainte Bernadine (Montreal) ....... 1941 700 
Sacre-Stigmates (Quebec) .......... 1900 80,000 130,000 

72 incunabula 30 Canadian incunabula 

72 post-incunabula , 5 Manuscripts 
Studtwm des Sacre-Stigmates 

(Quebec) sfc. cies cic ocisiciersisleieisle sis 1900 5,200 1,850 
Saint-Roch (Sainte Genevieve) ...... 1941 720 
Assomption (Sherbrooke) .......... 1920 8,000 10,500 
Sainte-Pierre Baptiste (Sorel) ...... 1922 9,420 4,000 
College Saint Pierre Baptiste (Sorel) 1946 418 25 
Saint Nom de Jesus (Toronto)...... 1943 1,800 
Saint-Antoine (Troi Rivieres) ...... 1903 20,775 q 
Semmatre Saint-Antoine ............ 1911 9,000 15,000 
Samt Francois (Winnepeg) ........ 1939 13,044 


Grand total of Volumes—249,805 


IV. Third Order Regular 


1. St. Francis College—Loretto, Pa. 


The college library has about 15,000 books and bound magazines. Of 
that collection, about 4,000 titles have been catalogued during the past 
three years. 
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. St. Francis Seminary—3,000 volumes as yet unorganized. 


College of Steubenville—4,000 volumes with the preliminary process of 
cataloging about up to date. Library of Congress system will be in 
operation. 

St. Francis Preparatory School Library—1,500 volumes partially listed. 


. Portiuncula House Library—1,000 volumes. 


Rare books: 

There are some thirty or forty books that might qualify as rare but 
as yet no appraisal has been made. Progress is being made in the organi- 
zation of the libraries. Worthy of mention in the line of letters and manu- 
scripts is a letter from Cardinal Newman, and letters and documents from 
Rev. Demetrius Gallitzin, Prince-priest and pioneer missionary of the 
Alleghenys. 


V. Order of St. Francis 


. St. Francis College—Brooklyn, N.Y.—20,000 volumes. 


Rare books: 

a) Don Antonio. The Diall of Princes; containing the golden and famous 
books of Marcus Aurelius. London, 1619. 

b) Goffar, Antonius. Compendium Martini Bonacinae. Antwerp, 1633. 

ce) Emmanuelis, D. Thesauri; inscriptiones Bononiae, 1674. 

d) Gabriel, Dom. Sermons des Bernard. Paris, 1681. 

e) Bourdaloue. Sermons. 1700. 

Special collections: 

The library has a large collection on Ireland—its peoples, history and 

literature. In addition, 300 volumes on the history of New York City and 

early Americana. 


VI. Conventuals 


Province of Our Lady of Consolation—Louisville, Ky. 


Mount St. Francis Seminary Library—Mt. St. Francis, Ind. 

The library had its beginning in the year 1910. At that time a small 
room was available. In 1926 the old chapel was reconstructed and became 
the library building. The number of volumes at the present time is in 
excess of 3,000 volumes. It is very attractive and spacious in the Reading 
Room. Plans are in motion for a new library building in the near future. 
In the year 1932 the library was catalogued by a member of the Indiana 
High School Association. Since that time the books were catalogued and 
marked. At the present time, an author’s file is being added to the Shelf 
List. 

The only outstanding books are: Sibyllina Oracula, dated 1689; and 
Schriftliche Sittenlehr uber die Evangelische Wahr. Augsburg, 1745, 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary—Carey, Ohio. 

The Seminary and the library were established in July, 1936. Since 
that time the Seminary has received two large donations—two large 
libraries from priests. During the course of time, the library was aug- 
mented by continuous purchases. There are about 4,000 titles and accord- 
ing to the accession records over 7,000 volumes. 
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Rare books: 


a) 


b) 
¢) 


d) 


e) 


f) 
g) 


h) 


t) 


Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis, cun Kalendario. A magnificient, illumi- 
nated manuscript circa 1400, on 95 pages of vellum. 

Epistolae et varia scripta Francisci Petrarchae. Venice, 1416. 

Divi Augustini Episcopi et doctoris ecclesiae Sermones ad heremitas, 
ad alios Feliciter Incipiunt. 1442. 

Savonarola, Hieronimus, Ord. Praed. Introductorium Confessorum. 
Florence, 1490. 

Tabulae ad diversas hujus operis magistri Guilhelmi de Ocham super 
quattuor sententiarum annotationes et ad centilogii theologici ejusdem 
conclusiones facile reperiendas apprime conducibiles, Lugduni, 1495. 
Missal of the Friars Minor, printed in 1501. 

Reportata clarissima ... Stephani Brulefer . . . super primo senten- 
tiarum scripto sancti Bonaventurae doctoris seraphici in Moguncia 
aurea nobilis Alemaniae comprobata, ete. ... 1501. 

Scotus. Scriptus primum Croniese Subtillissimi theologi Joannis Duns 
Scoti, Ord. Min., super Primo Sententiarum. Venice, 1506-22. 4y. in 3. 
Incipiunt quaestiones in tertium librum sententiarum celeberrimi doc- 
toris Parisiensis Michaelis de Bononia, 1510. Bound in the same book: 
Doetoris Resoluti Joannis Baconis anglici carmelitae liber quartus 
super sententias, explicite Mediolani. 1510. 

Pragmatic Sanction—Decreta Basilientia: quae Pragmatica sanctio 
intitulantur, cum Golossata Cosmiani et Repertorium per Petrum 
Camafont. Paris, 1514. 

Germania Enee Siluii in qua Candide Lector Continentus. Strassburg, 
printed by Renat Beck, 1515. (first edition) 

Berchorius, Peter Dictionarium Morale. 3v. 1522. 

Laudicos: quos omnes a Lauid prophetice compositos ad illustrationem 
fidei nostrae convincit. Lugduni, 1526. 

Caelij Decundi curionis pasquillus ecstatibus una cum aliis etiam ali- 
quot sanctis pariter et lapidid Dialogis, quibus praecipua religionis 
nostrae Capita elegentissime explicantur. In the same volume: Alcor- 
anus Franciscanorum, id est blasphemiarum Nugarum Larna, de 
stigmatisato idolo, quod Franciscum vocant, ex libro conformitatum. 
1527 (?) 1543. 

Compendium privilegiorum fratrum minorum necnon & aliorum fratrum 
mendicantium ordine alphabetico congestum. Venice, 1532. 

8. Francisei Historia cum iconibus in aere excusis Ad. Illum. et R.D. 
Dominum Constantium S8.R.E. Presb. Card. Sarnanum—Roma, 1544. 


‘Biblia Sacra—gothic letter, printer’s device on the title, a full page 


woodeut autograph of William Smythe, 1577; on the title a few MSS. 
notes. 2y., vellum. Paris, T. Kerver, 1546. 

Erotemata parva emanvelis Chrysolorae Byzantini viri praestantissimi 
. . . Petrus Rocea lectori. Venice, 1547. 

Reverendissimi D. Domini Melchioris Cani episcopi Canariensis, ordi- 
nis praedicatorum et Sacrae Theologiae professoris, ac primaria 
cathedra in academia Salenticensi olim praefecti, De Loci Theologicis 
libri duodecim, Louvanii. Excudebat Seruatius Saffenus, sumptibus 
haeredum Arnoldi Birekmanni, 1569. 

Antwerp. Polygott of Arias Montanus. 7y. 1572. 
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u) Postillae Majores seu enarrationes in epistolas, et evangelia totius 
anni, ex Nicolao de Lyra, aliusque doctoribus, quorum nomina sequens 
pagina recenset. His accessere F. Antonii Betontini Quaestiones, tum 
D. Joannis Verdellay Annotationes, tum etiam Paulii ad Senecam, et 
Senecae ad Paulum Epistolae. Venice, 1588. 

Certaine Plaine, briefe, and comfortable notes upon everie Chapter of 
Genesis, gathered and laid downe for the good of them that are not 
able to use better helps, and yet careful to reade the worde, and right 
heartilie desirous to take the sweete of it. By the Rev. Fr. Geruase 
Babington, Bishop of Landaph. London, printed for Thomas Charde, 
1592. 

In addition, about twenty volumes dating from the 17th, 18th and 
19th century. 


v 


— 


Province of the Immaculate Conception—Syracuse, N.Y. 


1. St. Anthony Seminary—Rensselaer, N.Y. 

The library was started with the institution of the Seminary in 1912. 
Books from the Clericate Library of Our Lady of Angels Convent, Albany, 
N.Y., plus those of St. Francis College library of Trenton, N.J., formed 
the nucleus of this collection. Since then it has been augmented by pur- 
chases and donations. Most Rev. General, Bede Hess, bequeathed 400 
volumes of Franciscana. Migne’s ‘‘Greek Patrology’’ was a donation 
from the late Rev. Othmar Hellman. Migne’s ‘‘Latin Patrology’’ came 
from the Motherhouse in Syracuse, N.Y., as well as several odd volumes 
which escaped the disastrous fire that swept the entire convent in 1934. 
As to the progress of the library, the Dewey system was in use up to 
1940, and in that year it was combined with the Lynn Catholic system. 
This arrangement prevails today. The Seminary was approved for affilia- 
tion with the Catholic University of America and no doubt the library 
was inspected and declared as adequate for the seminary courses. In 
general, the library is rich in Theology, Canon Law, and Franciscana. 
Now that the war is over, frequent shipments of books are arriving from 
Rome, thereby bringing the collection to date. The number of volumes 
at the present time—15,500. 


Incunabula: 

a) Augustinus, S. Opera. Venice, Scotus Modoetiensez, 1483. 

b) Aquinas, Thomas S. Summa theologica. Venice, Bonetus. 1495. 

c) Gregorius. Expositio super Cantica Canticorum. Basileae Furter, 1496. 
d) Anonymous. Summa Rosella. Venice, Paganinis, 1499. 


Rare books: 

1. Aquinas, Thomas S. Prima pars summe sacre theologiae. Venice, 
Mantuanus Giunta, 1509. 

2. Sigebertus. Chronicon. 1513. 

3. Flavius, Josephus. Opera. Coloniae, Cervicornus, 1524. 

4, Anonymous. Antidotum contra diversas ... hereses. Basileae, Petrus, 
1528. 

.5. Basilius. Opera. Coloniae, Eucharius, 1531. 

6. Theophylactus. In omnes Divi Pauli Epistolas. Coloniae, Quentell, 


1531. 
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Gregorius. Omnia quae extant opera. Parisiis, Chevallonius, 1533. 
Anonymous. Opus in expositione psalmi Domine quis habitabit. 
Venice, Pincius, 1535. 

Augustinus, S. Tomus secundus. Basileae, Hervagius, 1542. 

Origen. Opera. Basileae, Frobenius, 2v. 1545. 

Titelmanus, Franciscus. Dialecticae considerationis libri sex. Lugduni 
Coloniensi, 1545. 

——————.. Paraphrastica. Parisiis, Foucherius, 1546. 

Polinthius, Franciscus. Opera. Venetiis, Signum Spei, 1548. 

Vega, Andrae. Tridentini decreti de justificatione. Venetiis, Signum 
Spei, 1548. 

Castro, Alfonsus. De justa haereticorum punitione libri tres. Venetiis, 
Ad signum spei, 1549. 

Aquinas, Thomas S. In beati Joannis Apocalypsim expositio. Floren- 
tiae Torrentinus, 1549. 

Liber sextus decretalium. Lugduni, Porta, 1553. 

Luther, Martin. Der vierde teil der bucher. Seitz, 1553. 

Brigid, St. Memoriale effigiatum librorum prophetiarum seu visionum. 
Romae, Ferrari, 1557. 


. Alonso de Madrid. Arte di servire a Dio. Venetia, Rampazetto, 1558. 
. Delphinus, Jaonnes. De coelestibus globis. Bononiae, 1559. 

. Vigandus, Joannes. De libro arbitrio. Ursellis, 1562. 

. Cajetanus, Thomas. Opuscula omnia. Lugduni, Iunta, 1562. 

. Luther, Martin. Der dritt teil der bucher. Wittemberg, Seitz, 1566. 


Sum total of books dating from the 16th century is about 100. 


There are many others dating from the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Special collections: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 
5 

6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


Chrysostom, John St. Opera. Venetiis, Spei, 4v. 1549. 
Augustinus, St. Opera. Venetiis, Spei, 6v. 1552. 
Bonaventura, St. Index in omnes super quattuor libros Sententiarum. 
Venetiis, 4v. 1580. 
. In primam sententiarum. Venetiis, 4v. 1562. 


. Aquinas, Thomas St. Summa sacrae theologiae. Lugduni, Juncta, 5y. 


1586. 

Gubernatis, Dominicus De. Orbis seraphicus. Romae, Caballi, 4v. 1682. 
Wadding. Annales Minorum. Romae, Bernabo. 10v. 1732. 

Lucci, Antonio. Ragioni storiche. Napoli, Roselli, 1740. Rare—2 
copies. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Works. 8v. London, Tonson, 1750. 
Mohedano, Rafael. Historia literaria de Espana. 9v. Madrid, Ibarra, 
Unk: 


. Cicero. Opera. Biponti, Typographia Societatis. 9v. 


Annual register. 65v. London, Dodsley. 
Benedictus XIV., Institutiones ecclesiasticae. 9v. Louvanii, Acade- 
mica, 1762. 


Elbel, Benjamin. Theologiae moralis sacramentalis. 8v. Augustae 
Vindelicorum, 1740. 


. Pallavicino, Sforza. Istoria del Concilio di Trento. Fainza, Archi, 


1792, 6v. 
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16. Rossi, Dominicus. Bullarium Franciscanum. 4v. Romae, Prop. Fidei, 
1768. 

17. Chrysostom, John St. Opera omnia. Roboreti Marchesani, 1753. 13v. 

18. Houdry, Vincent. La bibliotheque des predicateurs. 5v. Lyon, Boudet, 
1717. 

19. Vivien, Michael. Tertullianus praedicans. Coloniae, Fiessem, 1681. 6v. 

20. Beyerlinck, Laurentius. Theatrum vitae humanae. 8v. Lugduni, 
Huguetan, 1655. 

21. ————. Theatrum vitae humanae. Coloniae Agrippinae, 1631. 8y. 

22. Ferraris, Lucius. Prompta bibliotheca. 7v. Bononae, Storti, 1766. 

There are other special collections but this will suffice to give some 

idea of the contents of this library. 

. St. Francis Seminary—Staten Island, N.Y.—4,250 volumes. About 1,200 

volumes are now completely catalogued and arranged according to the 

Dewey system. The library has a fine collection of books on art—a legacy 

of one Father Fenton who was a great collector of art books. 

. St. Bonaventure Convent—Washington, D.C.—3,500 volumes. The books 

are arranged according to the Dewey system and partially catalogued. 

The Sacred Scripture section contains some rare books obtained from the 

private library of the Fathers. 


Province of St. Anthony of Padua—Chicopee, Mass. 


. St. Hyacinth Seminary—Granby, Mass. 

The collection of books, dating from 1500-1800, was in the course of 
time accumulated by the late Very Rev. Hyacinth Fudzinski and Justin 
Figas, O.F.M.Conv., former Minister Provincials of St. Anthony Province. 
These books were purchased in Europe and sent over to Corpus Christi 
convent, Buffalo, N.Y., where they remained for some time. In 1927, some 
of the volumes were preserved at St. Francis Convent, Athol Springs, N.Y. 
The following year, the books were transférred from both these convents 
to the seminary and laid the foundation of that library. The library was 
augmented by purchases made by the Very Rev. Minister Provincials, 
Rey. Rectors, and by liberal donations from friends. There are about 
18,000 volumes including 3 incunabula, 5 manuscripts, over 100 vols., dat- 
ing from the 16th century and 500 from the 17th century. The library 
is especially rich in Canon Law, Sacred Scripture and Church History. 
The Franciscana collection is excellent with about 800 volumes. The 
Polish section contains about 3,100 volumes including many valuable 
documents about the Catholic Church in Poland. There are, in addition, 
many old Americana. 

Incunabula: 

1. Nicolaus de Lyra. Postillae Morales seu mystice super omnes libros 
Sacrae Scripturae. Mantuae, 1480. 

2. ‘‘Biblia Sacra,’’ correcta et emendata per Petrum Angelum de Monte 

Ulmi. Venetiis, 1492. 

3. ‘*Mamotrectus’’ impressum Venetiis per Symonem paiensem, alias 

Bevilaqua, 1492. 

Rare books: 
a) Petrus de Aquila, dictus Scotellus. Super quatuor Libros Magistri 

Sententiarum. Venetiis, 1501. 
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Plinio tradotto.: 1501. 

Scotus, Joannes Duns. Philosophia Naturalis. Venice, Philippo Faven- 
tino, 1506. 

Maripetrus, Hieronymus. Seraphica. Venice, 1532. 

A rare volume of original ‘‘Gregorian Kyriale’’ done by monks with 
illuminated letters. No name nor date but the work is visibly original. 
Dupin. Sanctus Optatus ‘‘De Schismate.’’ Antwerp, 1502. 

Forteno. Historia Catholica. Venice, 1543. 

Athanas D. Opera omnia. Coloniae ex officina Mechioris Nouesiani, 
1548. 

Alfonside Castro Zamorensis. Adversus omnes haereses libri quattuor 
decem. Venetiis, 1546. 

Haymonis. Epist. Divi Pauli. Paris, 1541. 

Thomas, St. Commentarium Epistolarum. Paris, 1543. 

Saulus, Phillipus. Euthymii in Psalmos. Paris, 1543. 

Sententius, Joannes. Enarrationes Vetustissimorum Thelogorum in 
Epistolas. Paris, 1545. 

Arboreus, Theophias, J. Expositio Veteri et Novi Testamenti. Paris, 
1540. 

Paschasius, S. Opera omnia. Paris, 1518. 

Origenis. Opera. 2v. Paris, 1518. 

Jacobus de Valencia. Psalmos Davidicos. Rome, 1518. 

Petri Canisii. Opus Catechisticum. Paris, 1518. 

Sermones Divi Petri Chrysologi. 1534. 

D. Andreae Al-Ciati Mediola. Nensis Jurecon. Lugduni, 1538. 
Calvinus, Joannes, alias Kahl. Consilia seu Responsa. Venice, 1575. 
Repertorium Sententiarum et Regularum (very rare). 1 and 2. Franco- 
furti, 1587. 

Canomherio, Petrus Andrea. Quaestiones ac Discursus. Romae, 1609. 
Giphany, Hubert. Explanatio In Cod. Planciana. 1614. 

Carpanius, Horatius. Novarum Mediolani Constitutionum. Mediolani, 
1608. 


Special collections 


a) 
b) 
¢) 
d) 


Branecadoro, Cesare. L’Autorita delle due Potesta. First edition. 4v. 
Fuligno, 1788-1789. 

Verde, Domino F. Institutionum Canonicarum Libri Quatuor. 2v. 
Neapoli, 1735. (These two volumes have signatures.) 

Joannes Baptista de Luca. Theatrum veritatis et justitiae. lé6v. 
Neapoli, 1758. 

Lupus, Christianus. Decreta et Canones. 12v. Venice, 1724-1729. Rare 
because it has signatures. 

Wadding. Annales Minorum. 25yv. Romae, 1721. 

Sbaralea, Joannes Baptista. Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum Pon- 
tificum. 4v. Romae, 1759-1768. 

Augustinus, Sanctus. Opera. 13v. Venice, 1731. 

Segreti. Collection of bulls (49). Romae, 1857. 

Padri della Chiesa. Biblioteca Scelta. 26v. Napoli, 1858. 

Baronius, C. Annuale Ecclesiastici. 12v. Antwerp, 1627. 

Tricaletius, Petrus Joannes. Bibliotheca Manualis Ecclesiae PP. 9v. 
Bassani, 1783. 


Lae’ 
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1) Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church; translated by 
members of the English Church, 39v. Oxford, 1861. 

m) Chrysostomus, Joannes Sanctus. Opera omnia. 13v. Paris, 1942. 

n) Hieronymus, Sanctus. Opera. 10v. Venice, 1767. 

0) Ambrosius, Sanctus. Opera omnia. 5y. Coloniae Agripinae, 1616. 

p) Cyrillus Alexandriae, Sanctus. Opera. 6v. Lutetiae, 1638. 

q) Origenis. Opera omnia quae Graece vel Latine tantum evtant et ejus 
nomine circumferuntur. 4v. Paris, 1733. 

r) Chrysostomus, Joannes Sanctus. Opera omnia—Graece et.Latine. 6v. 
Frankfurt, 1723. 

8s) Bernardus, Sanctus. Opera. 6v. Lugduni, 1679. 

t) Bibliotheca per li Parrochi e Cappellani ristretto della Theologia 
Morale. 14v. Venetiis, 1753. 

u) Tournely. Theologicarum. 10v. Venice, 1746-1758. 

v) Opstraet, Joannis. 8v. Venice, 1763. 

w) Tournely, Honoratus. Praelectiones theologicae. 17v. Venice, 1731. 

x) Cacheranus, Josephus: Theologia Assertiva. 6v. Lugduni, 1673-1685. 

y) Cornelius a Lapide. Commentarium in 8. Scriptura. llv. Venice, 1761. 

z) Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fidei. Biblia Sacra. 8v. Romae, 
1768. 
Calmet, Augustin. Dictionnaire de la Bibbia. 4v. Geneva, 1730. 
Barradius, Sebastianus. Commentaria in Evangelicam Historiam. 8v. 

Venice, Brixia, 1606-1612. 

Suarez. Commentaria. 23v. Venice, 1740. 
Romillus, Carolus. Scotus Academicus. 12v. Romae, 1720. 
Berger. Dizzionario di Teologia. 12v. Romae, 1797. 
Houdry, Vincentius. Bibliotheca Concionatoria. 26v. Venice, 1742. 


. St. Francis Convent—Athol Springs, N.Y. 


The convent library was started with the institution of the friary in 
1926. The incunabula and other rare books which have been stored here 
for some time were sent to the Seminary library at Granby, Mass. The 
majority of the books deals with Theology, Philosophy, with a few rare 
items in Polish literature and History. There are, in addition, a number 
of old Americana. Number of volumes at the present time is 3,000. 


Rare books: 

a) Bibliorum utriusque testamenti. Francoforti, Ad Moenum, 1571. 

b) Les Vies des Hommes illustres Grecs et Romains. Paris, Libraire, a 
la Samaritaine, 1583. 

c) Ponce de Leon, Consaluo. Theophanis Opera. Romae, Apud Francis- 
cum Zannetum, 1590. 

d) Keutbrevver, Christopher, O.F.M.Conv. Industria Spiritualis; in qua 
modus traditur praeparandi se ad Confessionem aliquam plurimorum 
annorum, ita ut intra spatium duarum horarum paratus quis esse 
possit ... dummodo serio & sincere fiant quae praescribuntur. Coloniae 
Agripinae, Apud Michaelem Dehmenium, 1639. (Not mentioned by 
Wadding nor Sbaralea.) 

e) Mumey, Nolie. A study of rare books. (Limited edition—1,000 copies 
printed.) Denver, Clason, 1930. Autographed by author. 

f) Johnson, A. F. One hundred title pages, 1500-1800. (Limited edition, 
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100 copies printed; autographed by author.) London, Lane & Bodley, 
1928. 


3. St. Francis High School—Athol Springs, N.Y. 

Founded and erected through the tireless efforts of Rev. Justin Figas, 
O.F.M.Conv., in the year 1927. A few hundred volumes were withdrawn 
from the Father’s library and this formed a nucleus for the library. No 
new development took place until 1936 when the school applied for affilia- 
tion with the University of the State of New York. In order to meet 
with the demands of ‘the accrediting board hundreds of volumes of 
accredited and graded books were purchased. Shortly after, the library 
was arranged according to the Dewey system and catalogued according to 
author, title, and subject, and has a complete shelf-list file. Since 1941, 
a professionally-trained librarian directs the library activities at the 
school. There are about 2,600 volumes with an excellent Reference Sec- 
tion. The library is also rich in the Social Sciences, Literature and 
History. 


DISCUSSION 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M.:—Father Desiderius has given us a very 
good idea of the content and extent of Franciscan libraries of today. His 
lengthy report clearly shows that he has devoted a great amount of time and 
work to this project in order to make it as complete and all-inclusive as pos- 
sible. We all realize that such a compilation of facts and statistics is a 
desideratum. It gives us a fair idea of what can be accomplished by coopera- 
tive effort. It is, furthermore, an ‘‘eye-opener’’ to all of us to learn what 
and how much the Franciscans have done to carry on their already glorious 
tradition in the field of books and libraries. It is a source of inspiration as 
well as information to hear the facts as gathered for us by Father Desiderius. 

I have been greatly impressed by the fact that we certainly have a veritable 
treasure of literary works—-some of which are priceless—entrusted to our care. 

In reply to the statement that it might be of interest to hear the total 
amount of books and incunabula in the United States, Faher Desiderius 
related that there are in the care of the Franciscans in America over 848,000 
volumes including 417 incunabula and 5 manuscripts. 

From the information thus far assembled it was brought out that the library 
of St. Bonaventure College is the largest Franciscan library in the Americas. 

A brief reference was also made to the Parish and Tertiary libraries which, 
although not included in this survey, might very well be included at some 
later date. The idea was proposed that some day a list of such Franciscan 
libraries be made and published, forming a sort of Franciscan Library Direc- 
tory which should also include private collections. Father Desiderius has 
pioneered in this work. This is perhaps the first time that such a survey has 
been attempted. His statistical survey should prove helpful to anyone who 
may come after him studying the history of Franciscan libraries of our period. 

To the queries: how many Franciscan libraries are catalogued and up-to- 
date—how many arranged according to the Dewey Decimal Classification— 
how many in charge of professionally-trained librarians, we have the follow- 
ing information: most of the libraries are catalogued at least in part, and 
in charge of trained librarians or at least supervised by such men as have 
had practical library experience. Furthermore, most of the libraries are 
arranged according to the Dewey classification. The replies to the question- 
naire also evidenced the fact that Franciscans are awakening to the value of 
libraries and the importance of their heritage. 

The question as to how many approved library school graduates there are 
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in the three branches of the Franciscan family in America brought out the 
fact that some fifteen such librarians were present or were known to exist 
in the States—another indication of the growing awareness on the part of 
those guiding the destinies of provinces that libraries play an important and 
vital part in the schedule of studies in every part of the Order. 

Although Father Desiderius’ report only covered the holdings of Franciscan 
libraries, I wonder if it might not be a good idea some day to make a survey 
of Franciscan holdings in non-Francisean libraries. We know of some fine 
Franciscan collections at such educational institutions as: Boston Public 
Library, Library of Congress, Harvard University, Divinity School Library at 
the University of Chicago, Grosvenor Library of Buffalo and others. 


From Father Desiderius’ paper it is quite evident that Franciscans had 
always been interested in libraries and are now steadily organizing, catalogu- 
ing and classifying their libraries according to the modern and efficient library 
techniques. With Father Desiderius I agree, that we do have priceless treasures 
in our libraries and it is, therefore, our solemen duty, not only to care for 
the heritage of the past, but also, to carry on this noble tradition by keeping 
up to date, and making our treasures available, with proper safeguards, to 
scholars so that the Franciscan message may be spread far and wide. 

His work contains many good ideas worthy of further study and may well 
be the fore-runner of such desiderata as: Provincial Librarians, Union Catalog 
of Franciscana—provincial, national and international. 


DISCUSSION 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O.F.M.:—No complete statistical results will be 
obtained concerning the resources of the Franciscan libraires of the present 
unless the holdings of individual friars will be brought under consideration. 
Despite the vow of poverty, personal libraries arise due to academic circum- 
stances and with full permission of our superiors. The existence of some of 
these libraries is personally known to me or at least suspected. Fr. Felix 
Kirsch left a splendid educational library of about three thousand volumes. 
Fr. Borgia Steck has an outstanding collection in Spanish-American History. 
Fr. Maurice Grajewski collected a serviceable research library in philosophy 
and Scotistica. Fr. Theodore Zaremba has an up-to-date Sociological collee- 
tion. Many of our professors at colleges and universities like Fr. Pius Barth, 
Theodore Roemer, John Lenhart, Ferdinand Gruen, have collections of books 
in their particuler fields that cannot very readily be duplicated. 


All of these personal libraries are usually a labor of love to which a life- 
time was dedicated. The personal library benefits from the special training 
and interests of its collector. In fact, personal libraries are usually our 
Order’s most highly specialized research libraries and in turn, they foster 
research and encourage writing among our clerics and young Fathers. Further- 
more, personal libraries are tremendous time-savers for they obviate tedious 
and expensive travelling to various libraries in quest of research tools. 

Anent personal libraries the following questions and suggestions are in 
order: 

1. Do personal libraries violate the vow of poverty? How are they usually 
acquired? What should be the attitude of the friar ‘‘possessing’’ these col- 
lections? 

2. Should personal libraries be classified and catalogued? Despite the reluc- 
tance of some friars, such a procedure is advisable for the common good. The 
question of borrowing books from a personal library is usually rather ticklish 
and involves a bit of diplomacy and psychology on the part of the borrower. 
What is the relation of the private library to the convent library? Is its 
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function supplementary to the collection placed at the disposal of the com- 
munity? 

3. Since all individuals must die, the question arises about the advisability 
and desirability of keeping personal libraries intact after their collector’s 
death. Many fine collections have been destroyed and their utility, nullified 
by imprudent superiors who allowed the books to be dispersed or even lost. 
If possible, personal libraries should be given into custody~of individuals 
having the same interests and enthusiasms as did the deceased friar. 

4, Finally, the superiors are urged to adopt a benevolent attitude towards 
personal libraries particularly in furnishing pecuniary aid and other services. 
Most probably an adoption of some workable norms would eliminate much of 
the friction personal libraries entail and increase their serviceability for the 
individual and the community. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 


Rapuart Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


The literature on St. Anthony of Padua is increasing by vol- 
umes from year to year. Already in 1905 Chevalier in his valu; 
able Repertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age? was able 
to enumerate as many as 135 works on St. Anthony of Padua. 
The celebration of the VII Centenary of his death (1931) 
throughout the world augmented immensely the already long list 
of works; and the Anthonian solemnities in connection -with his 
elevation to the rank of Doctor of the Church Universal by Pope 
Pius XII on January 16, 1946, has added still more valuable 
biographies, studies and publications containing source material. 

An evaluation of modern bibliography will be found in most 
biographies of St. Anthony, but especially in Facchinetti’s, Anto- 
mio di Padua;* in Sparacio’s, Vita di San Antonio* and. in Chér- 
ancé’s, Saint Antoine de Padoue.* 

Besides the XII and XIV century legends and the early annals, 
we know that, at the time of the Conventual historian and bishop, 
Rodulphus Tossinianus (d. 1601), at least five biographies of St. 
Anthony were in existence, even though the exact titles of all of 
them, owing to the ravages of time, have been lost. These were 
the legend of John of Peckham (d. 1292), the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, generally designated as the Legenda Benignitas ;° that 
of John of Cremona, Provincial of the Province of St. Anthony. 
i.e., of Lombardy; that of Fra. Mattéo Pedelario, at one time 
lector of the convent of Bologna; that of Fra. Pietro Raimondino, 
professor at Padua;" and finally that of Bartholomew of Trent, 
of the Order of Preachers.* Besides these there was the legend 


1¥For the complete titles of the works here enumerated cf. infra. 
? Paris, 1905. 

> Milan, 1925, pp. ix-xxxiii. 

4Padua, 1923, Introduction to Vol. I. 

5 Paris, 1906. 

*Cf. infra II, 10. 

Cf. infra II, 11.. 

® Cf, infra II, 4. 
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of an anonymous author, written in 1316, “and approved by Fr. 
James Sauri, Provincial of the Province of St. Anthony, and by 
the whole (General) Chapter of Verona, (1348).”° Since the 
turn of the XVII-XVIII century hundreds of biographies and 
studies on St. Anthony and valuable publications of his works 
have appeared.*° 

The father of modern higher Anthonian criticism is undoubt- 
edly the Franciscan Tertiary, Léon de Kerval, who not only 
published the Vita Prima and the Legenda Benignitas™* but also 
enhanced the value of these XIIIth century legends by valuable 
critical comments, commentaries and notes. De Kerval holds the 
same place in Antoniana which Paul Sabatier holds in Francts- 
cana; but, unfortunately, like his friend, compatriot and co-pub- 
lisher, he leans at times somewhat towards the rationalistie rather 
than towards the supernatural aspect of St. Anthony’s life. The 
miraculous is relegated to the background. The same is to be said 
of the Protestant authors, Dr. Edouard Lemp and Albert Lepitre, 
although the ‘latter less so than the former. Nevertheless, all three 
of these critics have made valuable contributions to Antoniana. 
Lepitre’s Life of St. Anthony, e.g., is considered by many to be 
one of the most critical of modern times. 

The road was prepared for these men by other great pioneers 
in Anthonian research. Among these must be reckoned, first of 
all, the Jesuit Bollandists, who, in endeavoring to reconstruct the 
life of St. Anthony for their their famous Acta Sanctorum, made 
use of every available authentic source, even fragmentary, known 
at the beginning of the XVIII century. As new sources became 
available they added new material or corrected former statements 
in their equally famous Analecta Bollandiana. Only after dili- 
gent research could the authentic works of St. Anthony finally be 
established. Ascenzio, Maffei, De la Haye and Francesco of Per- 


*Rodulphus, in Historiae Seraphicae Religionis Libri Tres, lib. 1, 83 
(Venice, 1586). Cf. also Glassberger, Chronicon, etc. in AF II, 90-91, 
(Quaracchi, 1887) ; and John Hyacinth Sbaraglia, O.F.M.Conv., Supplementum 
ad Scriptores a Waddingo conscriptos, etc. (Rome: Contedini, 1806). Cf. also 
under ‘‘Johannes Peckham’’ in the Nardecchia edition of Wadding-Sbaraglia, 
Rome, 1906 ff. under the same name. 


* Cf. infra III, IV and V and VI. 
“Cf. infra II, 1 and 10. 
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gola,” included many spurious works in their otherwise meritor- 
ious collections, but they prepared the way for the two Pagi, and 
especially for that indefatigable lover of Antoniana, Father An- 
tonia Maria Josa, Prefect of the Bibliotheca Antoniana, and that 
other equally meritorious secular priest, the Very Rev. Canon Dr. 
Antonio Maria Locatelli, in their publications of the authentic 
sermons of the saint.*® 


1. Portuguese Contributions 


Among the early biographers who paved the way for others 
must be mentioned the Portuguese Jesuit, Emmanuel Azevedo, 
who, during the period in which the Society of Jesus was under 
temporary ecclesiastical ban, devoted his time at Padua to the life 
of the great medieval thaumaturgist, his fellow countryman. His 
work has formed the basis of many other modern lives of St. 
Anthony, as e.g., the one by Colridge.** Then came the important 
study of that other great Portuguese author, F. A. Carlos das 
Neves, who in 1895 published his O grande Thaumaturgo de Por- 
tugal Sancto Antonio de Lisboa,’’ the occasion being the VII cen- 
tenary of the birth of St. Anthony. To this life he added a copious 
bibliographical introduction, written from a Portuguese view- 
point.*® Despite the lack of a critical evaluation of all the sources 
used, the author demonstrates that he was most conscientious, well- 
informed and most exact in his citations. 


2. Spanish Contributions 


In Spain, Fray Miguel Metre’s Vida y milagros del glorioso 
San Antonio di Padua, while devoid of literary critique, played 
an important role in spreading the knowledge and veneration of 
out saint thronghout the Iberian peninsula, for, already in 1777, 
this work ran to thirteen editions..7 The volume of M. José de 


2 Cf, infra I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

1% Cf. infra I, Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
14 Cf, infra III, under his name. 
18 Porto: Gomez de Silva, 1895. 
16 Op. cit., pp. 1-Xxx. 

" Madrid, 1777. 
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Sousa, Santo Antonio de Lisboa"* is more authoritative and more 
interesting, e.pecially from a psychological viewpoint. A good 
critical life, albeit brief, but containing copious citations of 
literature and select illustrations, will be found in the modern 
Spanish Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada.” 


3. French Works 

France is especially rich in Antoniana. Foremost amongst con- 
temporary scholars must be mentioned such illustrious students 
as the Capuchin Fathers, Hilary of Paris and Edouard D’Alen- 
con; and the Franciscan Fathers Delormes (d’Aurales) and Chér- 
ancé. One of the most interesting and original studies, written 
in a spirit of fervent love and expounded with orderly clarity 
is the Histoire de Saint Antoine de Padoue, by P. Ata.*° Other 
French biographies include those of Msgr. Antoine Ricard, Saint 
Antoine de Padoue;** of O. Jean de Saint-Eulaile, Le Saint de 
tout le monde; and of the Franciscan Missionaries of Vanves, 
entitled Histoire de Saint Antoine de Padoue, Frére Mineur, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Antoine de Lys, but most probably 
the work of the Ven. Foundress of the Missionary Franciscans of 
Mary, Mére Marie de la Passion.”* 

In 1900, a study on St. Anthony according to XIII century 
documents, entitled “Saint Antoine, son ésprit et sa phisionomie 
morale d’ aprés les documents du XIII siécle,”’ appeared in the 
La Voix de Saint Antoine ;* thereafter, followed a long list of 
other important investigations entitled: Probléms Antoniens, by 
the well-known French author Lepitre and others. Interesting, 
also, are the studies of P. Lucien Roure in the collection Figures 
Franciscains,”* which include lives of St. Francis, St. Clare and 
St. Anthony. In 1906 Father Chérancé published his excellent 
Saint Antoine de Padoue d’prés les documents primitifs”® with a 

8 Madrid, 1895. 

* Barcelona, n.d. vol. VI. 

7 Paris; Vives, 1878. 

1 Paris: Tequi, 1912. 

2 Paris: Vanes, 1902. 

8 'Vanves, 1900. 

**Vanves, 1900 ff. 

Paris; Plon, i913. 

* Paris: Poussielque, 1906; and Corevin; Maison Saint Roch, Belgique, 1906. 
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very good evaluation of the Sources. During World War II some 
popular editions of the lives of St. Anthony, also of St. Francis 
and other Franciscan saints, appeared under the auspices of the 
Profils Franciscaines. The ae of St. Anthony in this series was 
done by Jean Soulairo.” 


4. English Publications 


Important biographies and studies of our saint in English were 
done by the Jesuit, H. J. Coleridge in his Chronicle of St. 
Anthony of Padua;”* by Charles Warren Stoddard, The Wonder- 
Worker of Padua (Notre Dame, Ind., 1896), and especially by 
C. M. Antony (sic!) who published an elegant volume on St. 
Anthony of Padua, the Miracle Worker, which he enhanced by a 
good study of the sources and a copious bibliography.” A new 
popular English version of the life of St. Anthony was edited by 
Fr. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., in his Enter St. Anthony.*° 


5. German Lives of the Saint 


In Germany the best known and at the same time the most 
highly esteemed biographies are those of Dr. Nicholas Heim and 
Gabriel Meier. To these should be added the studies of Fr. Leo- 
pold Lemmens, O.F.M. 


6. Dutch and Polish Publications 


In Holland the best loved biographies of St. Anthony are those 
by P. Gervais Dihrs and H. Bartels; in Polish those by Norbert 
Gobichowski and Eusebius Stateeny. Recently Fr. Norbert Zonca, 
O.F.M.Conv., edited a popular life of St. Anthony which was 
published by the Noviny News Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. (cf. 
Bibliography, under his name). 


7. Italian Literature 


In Italian, as might well be expected, the literature on St. 
Anthony is immense. Already, in 1654, Lelio Mancini Poliziano 


27 Paris: Aux Editions Franciscaines, 1942. 
78 London, 1875-83. 

2? London: Longmans Green & Co., 1911. 

% Paterson, N.J.; St. Anthony Guild, 1933. 
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published his Relazione del grande Santo di Padova Antonio, in 
two volumes, the first of which treated of his life, the second of 
his miracles.** This was one of the best books of that day on St. 
Anthony. 

The eighteenth century was most productive of good works and 
studies on St. Anthony. These included the publications of the 
Conventual-Francisean, Azzoguidi;*? of the Reformed Francis- 
cans, Angelico da Vicenza,** Luigi da Missaglia,* and of Argosto 
Busti,®* all of which were used and superseded by the above- 
mentioned Emmanuel De Azovedo, S.J., one of the best and most 
conscientious students of Antoniana up to this day. Besides his 
excellent life of St. Anthony he is the author of many poems in 
honor of our saint (Masti Antoniana) and of some forty disserta- 
tions on pertinent Anthonian subjects.°* Azovedo influenced prac- 
tically all subsequent European biographers. In fact one must go 
down to the year 1887 to arrive at some new approach to the life 
of St. Anthony. Between 1886 and 1888 there appeared two new 
studies as a result of a literary competition (Voncorso Interna- 
tionale Tommasoni) fostered by the “Royal Institute of Venice 
for Science, Letters and Arts” and set for the year 1886. The 
winner of the contest was Enrico Salvagini, who wrote on San 
Antonio e 7 suot tempi.** Although far from perfect, because 
marred by not a few prejudices and errors in the method of treat- 
ment, Salvagini’s work was highly praised for its chronological 
and topographical exactness; for its evaluation of social aspects 
of the XIII century and for the knowledge of the sources which 
the author used to good advantage. The defects of the book were 
later pointed out and corrected by Msgr. Pietro Balan in his 
observations on Salvagini’s book. These were published at first 
at Padua, in Il] Santo, and later (1890), in a separate reprint.*® 
Salvagini’s work, despite its defects, was a real contribution. Less 


* Padua: Frambotti, 1654. 

® Bologna, 1757. 

% Bassano, 1748. 

* Padua, 1776. 

% Bassano, 1786. 

% Cf. infra III and IV under his name. 
* Naples and Torino: Roux & Co., 1887. 
* Padua: Antoniana, (1890). 
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important was the published work of one of the four losing con- 
testants, that of Rev. Giustiniano Scrinzi, entitled San Antonio 
di Padova e il suo tempo.* Two revised editions of this work 
appeared later at Verona; a third at Vicenza.*° The judge of the 
contest (Morsolin) in announcing the verdict of the members of 
the board, deplored in the work of this losing contestant the lack 
of the use of unimpassioned sources and of the fruits of sound 
critique; he styled the work submitted that of “an exaggerated 
eulogist and of an intemperate polemicist” rather than that of 
a cool literary man and student of history.*? 

Some twenty years following the “Tommasoni” competition, 
and after the critical studies by Lemp, Lepitre and De Kerval 
had appeared, Fr. Nicolo Dal Gal (at first an Observant Friar 
Minor and alter a Conventual-Franciscan) published his Sant’ 
Antonio di Padova: Taumaturgo Francescano, with the subtitle 
Studi di Documenti.*? The author proposed to write a life of St. 
Anthony, which would both satisfy the critics and at the same 
time give expression to his own personal devotion and love for 
the saint of Padua. Although Facchinetti** does not think that 
the author achieved either object, Dal Gal was invited to contri- 
bute the article on St. Anthony of Padua which appears in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia.** 

Two of the more recent important lives of St. Anthony of 
Padua were written by the Conventual-Franciscan, the late Fr. 
Domenico Sparacio and by the Observant-Franciscan (Bishop) 
Fr. Vittorino Facchinetti. Both works are beautifully illustrated 
and were widely circulated. Sparacio’s work in two volumes is 
entitled: San Antonio di Padova: Taumaturgo Francescano-Nella 
Vita-Nel Pensiero-Nella Gloria.** The preface was written by that 
ardent lover of Francescana, Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani of Foligno, 


% Verona, 1888. 

“Galla, 1906. 

“1 Cf, Bernardo Marsolin, ‘‘Concorso per una nuova vita di San Antonio di 
Padova’’ in Miscellanea Francescana (MF) anno II, pp. 108, ff. 

“ Quaracchi: Collegio di S. Bonaventura, 1907; French transl. by P. Theo- 
bauld Aumosson (Paris-Vanves, 1908). 

8 Antonio di Padova, op. cit., p. xxxii; and MF X, 127. 

“Vol. I, pp. 556-8. 

* Padua: Messaggero Press, 1923. 
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founder and for years editor of the Miscellanea Francescana. Fac- 
chinetti’s work, in one volume, on glossed paper, with 414 draw- 
ings and original designs by Professor Elisa Romei, was pub- 
lished at Milan, in 1925,*° under the title: Antonio di Padova, Il 
Santo: L’Apostolo; Il Taumaturgo. Both works deserye the 
highest praise and gratitude of lovers of Antoniana; both authors 
gave valuable introductory remarks on sources and biographies; 
both strove to arrive at definite conclusions and to solve hitherto 
irritating chronological and topographical difficulties. 

Facchinetti criticised Sparacio’s work*’ from which he differs 
on many points. Facchinetti on his part appears at times too will- 
ing to accept conclusions of previous authors based on mere inter- 
nal arguments and conjectures. This is apparent in the ascribing 
of the authotship of the Legenda Prima to Thomas of Pavis and 
in the acceptance of the conclusions of Fr. Delorme, who twice 
changed his own previous opinions, as uncontestable facts.** De- 
spite all this, Sparacio and Facchinetti have both made valuable 
contributions and the present author readily admits that person- 
ally he has profited much from the learned studies of both in 
preparing this treatise for the English-speaking public. 

Recognition must be given to other students of Antoniana; 
especially to the Conventual-Francisean, Dr. Luigi Guidaldi, 
author, director of the Bibliotheca Antoniana, and editor of the 
beautifully illustrated and deeply erudite Anthonian periodical 
It Santo, published at Padua in commemoration .of the Jubilee 
Year of 1931 (Cf. IV, under “Relevant Studies’ for Guidaldi’s 
many contributions) ; to the secular priest, Canon Antonio Maria 
Locatelli, for his critical edition of the sermons of St. Anthony ; 
and to the Franciscan, Diomede Scaramuzzi not only for his 
many learned articles on Antoniana in newspapers (e.g., the 
Observatore Romano) and periodicles, but especially for his latest 
work, La Figura Intellettuale di San Antonio di. Padova,*® which, 
as no other book before or since, has brought home to the ela 
tical world the profound theology and deep mysticism of St. 


“Casa Editrice 8. Lega Eucharistica, 1925. 

“Cf. June 15, 1924, pp. 451-467; Oct. 1, 1924, pp. 340-361; p. xxxii. 
“Cf. Antonio di Padova, op. cit., pp. xvii-xviii, 

“Rome: Tip. Agostiniana, 1934. 
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Anthony of Padua, thereby effectively preparing the way for the 
official proclamation of our saint by the present gloriously reign- 
ing Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, as a Doctor of the Chureh 
Universal. This work by Searamuzzi was included in the official 
process of the Sacred Congregation of Rites which, in 1945, 
declared in favor of an official proclamation. 

A commendation finally should be paid to the contributors of 
such excellent Franciscan periodicals as the Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum; the Miscellanea Francascana; the Antoni- 
anum, ete., for their painstaking and invaluable studies, and 
reviews and the printing of heretofore unknown material coneern- 
ing the life and times of St. Anthony. 


Abbreviation. 


A. Books and Periodicals, ete. 

AAS—Acta Apostolicae Sedis (Rome, 1909 ff.). 

Acta Fr. Min.—dActa Fr. Minorum, official organ of the Order Friars Minor 
(Rome, 1882 ff.). 

AF—Analecta Francescana, (Quaracchi, 1885 f.). To date 10 vols. have been 
published. 

AFH—Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Quaracchi, 1909 ff.). 

ALKG—Archiv for Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters. Pub- 
lished by Frs. Denifie and Ehrle. No longer being issued, but the issues 
printed contain articles of permanent value. 

AM—Annales Minorum of Luke Wadding, O.F.M. 

Analecta Cap.—Analecta Capuccinorum, official organ of the Friars Miner 
Capuchin. Published at Rome. 

Ant.—Antonianum, published at Rome, Collegio San Antonio. 

ASS—Acta Sanctae Sedis (Rome, 1872-1908 inclusive). 

BF—Buliarium Franciscanum, published by Frs. Sbaraglia, and Eubel, O.F.M.- 
Cony., Vol. I-IV (Rome, 1759-1768) ; Vol. V-VII (Rome, 1898-1904). 

BF (NS)—Bullarium Franciscanum (Nova Series), begun by Fr. Huntemann, 
O.F.M., cont. by Fr. Pou y Marti, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1929-1932). 

C24G—Chronicle of the 24 Generals. 

Cath. Eneye.—Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907-13); Supplement, ¢b., 
1916. 

CF—Collectanea Francescana, published by the Capuchins, Assisi and Rome. 

Com. Cony.,—Commentarium Fr. Minorum Conventualium, official organ of the 
Friars Minor Conventuals, published at Rome (1904 ff.). From 1904-14 
it bore the name of Notitiae ex Curia Generalitia. 

FEC—Franciscan Educational Conference Report (Washington, D.C.). 

MF—Miscellanea Francescana, begun at Assisi, 1886; later published at Rome. 

O.F.M.—Order Friars Minor—a member of the Reformed Franciscans fre- 
quently called Brown Franciscans. 

O.F.M.Cap.—Order Friars Minor Capuchin. 

O.F.M.Conv.—Order Friars Minor Conventuals. 
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B. Ordinary Abbreviations. 


ad ann.—ad annum—in the year of. ib.—bidem, at the same place. 


b.—born. id.—idem, the same person or author. 
ca.—circa; the exact date being infra.—cf. below. 
unknown. l.c.—loco citato, at the place given. 
ef.—confer (not to be confused with op. cit.—opus citatwm, the work 
the capitals CF (Collectanea already indicated. 
Fransc). p. or pp.—page or pages. 
chap.—chapter. publ.—published by. 
d.—died. = q.v.—quod vide, 1.e., look up. 
ed.—edited by. supra—above. : 
edd.—editors. trans].translation, 
f. or ff.—following, t.e., pages. vol.—volume. 
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I. The Works of St. Anthony. Summary 
Editions by: 


. Badio Ascenzio (1520). 

. Raffaele Maffei (1574). 

. John de la Haye, O.F.M. (1641, etc.) 

. Francesco Marty da Pergalo (1649). 

. Francesco A. Pagi, the Elder (1684). 

. Francesco A. Pagi, the Younger (1734). 

. Antonio Maria Josa, O.F.M.Conv. (1888). 
. Antonia Maria Locatelli, (1895 ff.). 

. Marian Congress (1902). 

. Paul Bayert (bet. 1904-18). 


II. Sources of the Life of St. Anthony 
A. XIII Century Major Sources. 


. Legenda Prima or Legenda Assidua, by an anonymous author (ca. 1232). 
. Legenda Secunda, by Julian of Spires (before 1249). 

. Dialogus de Vitis Sanctorum or De Gestis Sanctorum (ca. 1245). Z 

. Liber Epilogorum in Gesta Sanctorum by Bartholomew of Trent (1240-50). 
. Speculum Historale by Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264). 


The Sermons of Card. Odo of Chateauraux (d. 1293). 


. The Sermons and Legends of St. Bonaventure (1221-1274). 

. The Sermons of Bl. Luke Belludi (d. 1285). 

. The Legenda Fiorentina (1280-90). 

. The Legenda Benignitas attributed to John Peckham (1292). 
. The Legenda Altera or Legenda Raimondina (ca. 1293). 

. The Legenda Rigaldina (end of XIII cent.). 


B. XIII Century Minor Sources and Allusions. 


. The Letters of St. Francis to St. Anthony. 

. The Legenda Prima of St. Francis by Celano (1227-28). 

. The Chronicles of Romandino of Padua (1260-62). 

. The Chronicles of Salimbene (1282-87). 

. Eccleston’s The Coming of the Friars to England (ca. 1250). 


C. XIV Century Sources. 


. The Actus Sancti Francisci and the Fioretti. (ed. by Sabatier, Paris, 1902). 
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. The Liber Miraculorum (ca. 1316) and the Chronicles of the Twenty- Feasts 


Generals (ca. 1368). 


. The Legend of Paolino of Venice (end of XIII or beginning of the XIV 


cent.). 


. The Legend of the Martyrs of Morocco (XIV cent.). 

- The Liber Conformitatum of Bartholomew of Pisa (1399). 

. The Versified Legend Una Laude (XIV cent.). 

- The Speculum Vitae 8. Francisci et Sociorum Ejus by Fabian of Hungary 


(XIV cent.). 
D. XV to XIX Century Legends, Chronicles and Annals. 


. The Legend of Sieco Polentone (d. 1463). 


The Chronicles of Fra Mariano of Florence (d. 1523). 
The Chronicles of Nicholas Glassberger (ca. 1508). 
The Chronicle of Mark of Lisbon (ca. 1550-61). 

The Legend of Lorenzo Surio (1570). 

The Annals of Luke Wadding, O.F.M. (d. 1657). 


. The Portuguese Hagiography of George Cordosa (ca. 1650). 


The Epitome of Miguel Pacheco (ca. 1650). 
The Chronica Serafica of Damianao Cornejo (1683). 


. The Martyrologium Franciscanum by Arturo de Monastero (1653). 


Franciscan Histories by Rodulphus, O.F.M.Conv.; Franciscus Gonzaga, 
O.F.M.; and the works of St. Antonine of Florence, O.P. (XV and XVI 
eent.). 

Collections of Bibliographies, e.g., Chevalier, Repertoire des Sources His- 
torique du Moyen Age (Paris, 1877-86; 1905). 

E. Papal Documents and Ecclesiastical Diplomas. 


. Bull of Honorius III, Cum Secundum Consilium, Sept. 22, 1220. 
. Various Bulls and Documents of Gregory IX (1227-41). 


a) Quo Elongati, Sept. 28, 1230. 

b) Licet Sacrosancta, Oct. 20, 1227. 

ce) Cum dilectos filios, Oct. 21, 1227. 

d) Cum de summo munere, Sept. 2, 1231. 

e) Litteras quas, June 1, 1232. 

f) Cum dicat Dominus, June 23, 1232. 

g) Intellerimus cum dolore, July 11, 1233. 
Brief of Alexander IV, Quoniam, July 17, 1256. 
Bull of Sixtus IV, Cum alias, Aug. 7, 1481. 
Brief of Sixtus V, Immensa, Jan. 14, 1586. 
Encycl. Letters of Pius XI, Antoniana Solemnia, Mar. 1, 1931. 


. Encyclical Letters of Pius XII, Erulta, Jan. 16, 1946. 
. Decree of Philip, Archbishop of Ravenna (1256). 
. Letter of Bishop of Ceneda (1310). 


Letter of Felice da Cassia, O.F.M.Cap., Oct. 8, 1628. 


. Two Documents of the Sacred Cong. of Rites (Urbis et Orbis) (1946). 


III. Biographies and Editions of the Works of St. Anthony 


N.B.: A review of a book or articles is annotated after the work in a paren- 


thesis, e.g. (ef. CF III (1933), p. 261). 
Prayer Books and other works of devotion, ete., in honor of St. Anthony 


of Padua are not recorded. 
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The biographies selected, while not completed, certainly rank among the best 
published. 

Abreu, San Antonio portugues (Coimbra, 1725). 

Acta, Sanctorum Bollandiana, Tom II (June 13); ef. ib. Appendix: De 
Miraculis ad Canonizationem productis, pp. 718-722 (Venice, 1742). 

Actus, S. Francisci et Sociorum Ejus, ed. Sabatier (Paris: Fischbacher, 1902). 

Aleman, Mateo, Libro di S. Antonio di Padua (Seville, 1604). 

Alexander IV, Pope, cf. supra Group E. No. 3. 

Amadeo, Bonaventura, Vita di San Antonio (Naples, 1743). 

Angelico da Vicenza, O.F.M., Scrit. Obs., La vita di San Antonio di Padova 
(with critical remarks) (Bassano: Remondini, 1748). 

Anonymous, Una Laude, cf. supra Group C. No. 6. ; 

Anonymous, The Martyrs of Morocco, cf. supra Group C, No. =. 

Anonymous, Histoire et Poesie, Saint Antoine de Padoue (Lille: Desclée, 
1901), transl. into Italian by Don. Giuglio Cantogalli (Bologna: Gar- 
gnani, 1904). 

Anonymous, Author of the ‘‘Legend of 1316.’’ 

Anonymous, II Libro dei Miracoli di San Antonio di Padova, 4th ed. (Padua: 
Messaggero, 1940), pp. 287. 

Anonymous, St. Anthony, the Wonder-Worker (4th ed., Clyde, Mo.: Benedic- 
tine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, 1944) — pamphlet, pp. 64. 
Anonymous, Le prime vite di San Francesco e di S. Antonio Prima versione 
Italiana (Florence: Libr. Editr. Fiorentina, 1932), in — 8 vo. 

iv-187 pp. 

Anonymous, I! giglio o Santo Antonio di Padova, by an O.F.M.Cap. (Vicenza: 
Golla, 1931), in — 16, pp. 200. 

Anonymous, S. Antonio di Padova (Padova: Libreria Edit. Messaggero, 1940), 
pp. 302. 

Anonymous, Compendio della vita e miracoli del glorioso Taumaturgo, S. 
Antonio di P. (Torino: Marietti, 1931), in — 16, pp. 136 (Revised by 
an O.F.M.). 

Anthonian, The, Souvenir of the VII Centenary of ‘‘The Saint of the Whole 
World’’ (Dublin: Anthonian Press, 1931), pp. 112, (Cf. CF IIT, 286). 

Antony, C. M., St. Anthony of Padua in ‘‘Friar Saints Series’’ (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911), p. 110. 

Antonine of Florence, St., O.P., Swmma Historialis (tit. XXIV) (Venice. 
1474-79). 

Arbusti, Agostino, O.F.M.Cony., Compendio Chronologico critico dei fatti e 
scrittt del glorioso Tawmaturgo Sant’ Antonio detto di Padova (Bas- 
sano, 1786; 2nd enlarged ed. Rome: Zempel, 1786; 3rd ed. Padova; 
Libr. Antoniana, 1921—a reprint of the 1st ed.). 

Arturo di Monastero, Martyrologium Franciscanuwm (Paris, 1638, 1653; Rome, 
1938). 

Assarino, Vita e miracoli di Santi (sic.) Antonio (Venice, 1562). 

At, R. F., Histoire de 8. Antoine de Padoue, pp. XXXIV-471 (Paris: Vives, 
1878). 

Azevedo, Emmanuele, de, S.J. (native of Coimbra), Vita di Antonio di Padova 
Taumaturgo Portughese. (Many editions, e.g., Venice, 1788; ib., 1818 ; 
tb., 1852; Naples: Resta, 1887 in — 16; Bologna, 1894.) The whole 
work is divided into three books the first of which treats of the life 
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of the saint; the second of his death, canonization and the universal 
devotion accorded him; the third of his miracles in all places and at 
all times. The new edition of 1894 was revised by Attilio Scarpa (Lib- 
reria Emiliana, 1930) in — 8, pp. vi-342. One of the really important 
biographies of St. Anthony. (Cf. CF III, 278; and Facchinetti, Antonio 
di Padova, pp. XXX-XXXII who calls it a work of fruitful research.) 

Id., Fasti Antoniani, libri VI comprehensi (in verse) (Venice, 1786; 2nd ed. 
tb. 1789). 

Id., Della Geneologia di Sant’Antonio di Lisbona, transl. from a Portuguese 
ms. Azevedo is also the author of some 40 dissertations on the life of 
St. Anthony, solving objections, clarifying obscurities, collecting tradi- 
tions, etc. He was one of the best biographers and students of Antoni- 
ana up to his time. 

Azzoguidi, O.F.M.Cony. (1697-1770), S. Antonii Ulyssiponensis cognomento 
Patavini ‘‘Sermones in Psalmos’’ (Bologna, 1757). Concerning the im- 
portance of Azzoguidi as a writer, cf. Livarius Oligar, O.F.M., in CF 
IV, 304. 

Aumasson, Theobault, cf. under Dal-Gal. 

Badio, Ascenzio, Editions of the Lenten Sermons of St. Anthony (1520). 

Baroncelli, Leonardo, 8S. Antonio di Padova (Rome: Tip. Agostiniana, 1931). 

Barth, Sr. M. Aqunina, O.S.F., The Poverello’s Round Table (Joliet, IIl., 
1939), cf. under ‘‘St. Anthony of Padua.’’ 

Bartholomew of Pisa, Conformitates, in Analecta Franciscana (AF), Vol. IV 
and V (Quaracchi, 1906). Cf. supra Group C, No. 5. 

Bartholomew of Trent, Liber Epilogorum, cf. supra Group A, No. 4. 
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Americana (N.Y.-Chicago: American Corp., 1929), Vol. II, p. 16. 

Catholic Encyclopedia (N.Y.: Appleton Co., 1907), Vol. I, pp. 556-8. (Article 
by Rev. Fr. Dal-Gal, O.F.M.Conv.) 

Columbia Encyclopedia (N.Y., 1935), p. 75. 

Dictionnaire de la Theologie Catholique (ed. by Vacant-Mangnot) (Paris, 
1909), Tom. Premier, Deuxieme Partie, pp. 1445-6; ‘‘Antoine de 
Padoue,’’ by C. Toussaint: ef. ‘‘Augustus, Saint,’? by E. Portolie; 
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N.B.: All the encyclopedias mentioned under VI give a good biblio- 
graphy at the end of the article quoted; the same may be said of the 
various biographies mentioned under I. Such Franciscan periodicals of 
note as, e.g., the Collectanea Francescana, the Archivwm Franc. Hist. ; 
the Miscellanea Francescana, ete., carry from time to time reviews of 
books and important articles on St. Anthony, cf under V. 

Anonymous, ‘‘ Aleune delle principali biografie antoniane’’ in Bollettino Franc. 
Storico-Bibliografico III (1932), 166-9. 
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-Facchinetti, V., O.F.M., ‘‘Letteratura Antoniana’’ in Frate Francesco V 

(1928), pp. 29-32, 115-7, 183-5. (Cf. also his life of St. Anthony.) 

_ Lemay, Hugolin P., O.F.M., Bibliographie antonienne de la Province Quebec. 
Supplement ; 1910-31 (Montreal: Impr. des Peres Franciscainnes, 1932), 

- ° in — 8, pp. 33. 

Collectanea Francescana III (1933), 254-320. (Books which appeared on the 
occasion of the VII centenary of the death of St. Anthony, 131, ff.) 

Chevalier, U., Repertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age (Paris, 1877- 
86), Supplem. 1888 (2nd ed., ib., 1905-07). 
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